**Ideals  are  like  stars/*  he  said.  "Yaw  will  not  succeed 
in  touching  them  with  your  hands.  But  like  the  seafaring 
man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides, 
and  following  them  you  will  reach  your  destiny.** 


Wio,  newspapers  as  with  people,  ideals  loom  large 
in  the  shaping  of  character.  For  ideals,  on  their 
own,  do  not  live  or  languish.  Either  they  are  carried 
to  incandescence  through  constant  use,  or — through 
disuse — become  charred  wicks  guttering  in  empty 
candlesticks. 

Launched  from  the  beginning  as  a  newspaper 
for  the  home,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  based  its  first 
principles  on  ideals  cherished  by  the 
home,  and  religiously  followed  them. 

These  practices  led  journalism 
historians  to  call  it  "the  first,  great, 
independent,  decent  newspaper.” 

When  the  News  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  Adolph  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  said:  "The 
Chicago  Daily  News  ...  is  a  paper  that  is  essential 
to  the  home  and  one  without  which  the  evening 
would  be  as  incomplete  as  if  there  were  no  evening 
meal.” 


Now,  in  its  seventy>ninth  year,  the  Daily  News 
continues  to  keep  faith  with  upwards  of  <00,000 
families  that  have  adopted  it  as  their  home  news- 
paper.  It  does  not  accept  advertising  that  is  distaste* 
ful  to  home  ideals. 

Editor  and  Publisher  John  S.  Knight  has  put  it 
this  way: 

"We  do  not  operate  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
the  interest  of  any  class,  faction  or 
political  party.  As  my  late  father  said 
.so  appropriately  many  years  ago: 
'We  are  ourselves  free,  and  our  paper 
shall  be  free — free  as  the  Constitution 
we  enjoy — free  to  truth,  good  man¬ 
ners  and  good  sense!*” 

Publishing  idealisms  such  as  these  are  today 
carrying  the  Daily  News  to  its  highest  circulation 
in  history  .  .  .  the  only  newspaper  in  Chicago  to 
show  consistent  circulation  gains  instead  of  losses 
in  this  post-war  era. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 


“No  doubt  about  it— 

LOR  -  with 

SCOTT  PRESSES 

has  the  punch  that 
advertisers  want" 


One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

T)i«  obey*  diagram  thewt  a  praii  aquippod  >o  anobU  any  two  adjacant  units  to  print  4  colon  on  aithar  sida  of 
ona  wab  and  allowing  tha  turning  ovar  of  ona-holf  of  tha  wab  whan  datirad  to  vary  tha  color  poga  location. 


EWSPAPER  admen  are  hailing  COLOR  as  the 
^  most  effective  linage  booster  on  the  newspaper 
scene  today.  Advertisers  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  put  punch  into  "tired”  black-and-white  presen¬ 
tations,  and  newspapers  offering  ROP  color  report 
substantial  and  consistent  gains  each  year. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  the  color 
equipment  employed  will  reproduce  full  •  tone, 
perfea  -  register  color  at  high  speed  newspaper 
production.  For  although  the  use  of  color  is  still 
attractive  as  a  novelty  to  many  advertisers,  they 
may  be  expeaed  to  become  more  critical  of  printed 
results  as  this  development  comes  into  wider  use. 


SCOTTS  experience  in  designing  and  building 
color  equipment  for  newspapers  extends  over  so 
many  years  that  SCOTT  leadership  in  this  field 
has  been  long-established.  For  excellence  of  color 
printing  at  high  speed  —  for  greatest  diversifi¬ 
cation  —  flexibility  of  color  positioning  —  adapt¬ 
ability  to  conditions  of  the  individual  newspaper 
pressroom,  SCOTT  equipment  stands  alone. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  SCOTT  printing  units 
when  employed  to  add  color  to  newspapers  by 
either  of  the  two  basic  methods. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  •  •  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Every  six  minutes  someone  seek¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  a  question  tele¬ 
phones  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers* 
information  bureau.  In  addition, 
more  than  1,300  personal  visits 
are  made  every  year  to  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers’  information  bu¬ 
reau  and  hundreds  of  letters  are 
received  from  all  over  the  world. 
Altogether  30,000  questions  are 
answered  each  year. 

Most  of  the  answers  come  from 
the  information  bureau  via  the 
newspaper’s  four  million  clippings 
— some  dating  back  to  1837,  the 
year  The  Sun  was  established. 

Currently,  1,000  items  are  added 
every  day  to  this  primary  source  of 
public  information. 

Because  of  the  unique  position 
The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  hold  in 
the  community,  many  people  feel 
that  its  information  bureau  is  the 
only  place  to  get  any  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  quickly  and  accurately. 

Once  the  answers  are  given,  bets 
are  settled  (not  to  the  bureau’s 
knowledge  —  it  does  not  settle 
wagers)  tables  are  set,  invitations 
are  sent,  Christmas  cards  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  beautiful  young  women 
are  married  in  appropriate  garb, 
movies  are  attended  with  full  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  critics’  comment, 
dinners  are  cooked,  and  cakes  are 
baked  with  all  the  ingredients  in 
proper  proportion. 


Information 

for 

Maryland 


Combia«d  Daily  Circulation  (Fivo  Day  Avorago)  . . .  380,870  Sunday  Circulation  .  .  .  308,569 

The  Sunpapers 


MORNING^EVENING 


SUNDAY  or  BALTIMORE 


lalioaal  IcpresentaliTes:  Crcsmcr  &  Waadwari,  lac..  Maw  Tark,  Saa  Fraacisco  li  Las  Aagcles;  Scalaia,  Meeker  li  Scall,  Ckicaia  li  Deliait 
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I 


another  FIRST  for 


% 


2000  NEW  FIRMS  IN  6  YEARS 
(1947-1953) 

LEADING  ALL  OTHER  UP-STATE 
NEW  YORK  ECONOMIC  AREAS 


Whether  you  call  it  the  Syracuse  Economic 
Area,  as  designated  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  Central  New 
York  Market,  as  we  sell  it,  this  key  5-County 
market  again  proves  its  leadership  in  general 
business  activity.  This  increase  in  business 
firms  is  reflected  in  the  pace-setting  population 
growth  and  sales  records  consistently  made  in 
this  leading  market. 

*  ref».irted  in  the  .nrreHt  issue  of  ctwi* 
merce  HtTierv,  monthly  pubticaiion  of 
Vrrr  York  Stite  Department  of  Com- 
m^'rre 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
at  one  low  cost 

In  this  5-County  primary'  market  of  162,587 
occupied  dwellings,  Th«  Syracuse  New'spapers 
daily  circulation  in  179,260  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  186,416.  For  testing  or  general  sales 
expansion  of  your  products  in  this  great  market, 
buy  The  Syracuse  New'spapers  .  .  . 


HOCAU 


7^  SYRACUSE  TleaMfiafee-u 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

if.veniog)  (Mommq) 

HERALD- AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 


lAJ/iat  Our  l^eaJUri  Sen 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 


Columnists'  Seminar 
Strongly  Endorsed 
To  THK  Fdttor;  Ray  Erwin’s 
suggestion  in  his  “Clippings  Col¬ 
umn.”  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 


my  East  Baltimore  and  City  Col- 
lege  days.  And  these  generally 
evoke  missives  which  make  good 
copy  for  the  column. 

The  column  usually  abstains 


INCREASE 
Business  Firms  ^ 


that  the  .American  Press  Institute  controversial,  with  the  ■ 

at  Columbia  University  conduct  a  ^^ception  of  course  of  an  occa-  I 

seminar  for  local  columnists  has  N^ryland  Board  I 

deservedly  aroused  a  lot  of  nation-  ,  Motion  Picture  Censors,  when  I 

wide  interest  and  comment.  ^  question  some  of  their  decisions,  j 

As  one  who  has  been  conduct-  Due  to  the  kindness  and  alert¬ 
ing  a  local  weekly  column  for  a  readers,  I  am  also  able 

period  of  nineteen  years.  I  echo  about  people  sel- 

these  sentiments  ...  I  have  dis-  news  such  as  a  polio 

covered  through  the  years  that  my  victim  who  raises  quite  a  tidy  sum 
“local  yokel”  copy,  if  you  will  cause  each  year.  Or  an- 

pardon  the  expression  without  victim  equally  afflicted  who  i 

meaning  to  be  smart-alecky,  is  bdoved  in  her  neighborhood  for  i 
found  of  interest  by  followers  of  work  she  does  for  young-  | 

the  column;  since  they  like  to  scan  **crs,  in  organizing  softball  teams 
jottings  which  deal  with  local  per-  and  sponsoring  Christmas  parties.  ^ 
sonalities.  organizations  and  events.  .  ®  column  does  get  serious  oc- 
^  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  casionally  but  the  mood  is  shifted  I 
best  summations  on  the  local  col-  quickly  as  it  is  my  policy  to  en-  ; 
umn  has  been  made  by  Lewis  Nor-  jc^tain  rather  than  reform.  .  .  .  j 
dyke,  columnist  of  the  Amarillo  politics  and  can- 

fTexasI  Newx-GIohe.  as  auoted  in  endorsement  I  leave  to  po-  , 


(Texas)  News-Globe,  as  quoted  in 
Olin  Hinkle’s  and  John  Henry’s  en- 


litical  pundits  whom  I  regard  as 


j  tertaining  volume.  “How  to  Write  qualified  in  this  department. 

I  Columns  ”  To  wit:  : ^  "take  myself  the  goat  in 

“The  formula  for  my  column  kidding  about  my  over- weight 
iis  basically  inspiration^  Each  rap.dly  djsappeanng  hair  and  lac 
;  day  there  is  a  tear,  a  chuckle,  a  know-how  as  a  speaker.  ... 

touch  of  nostalgia,  bit  of  mild  ^  ® 

!  controversy,  maybe  a  little  story  J"  ‘’‘fast  hits  in  the  history  of 
,  about  people  who  seldom  are  '?  ^oas  .- 

mentioned  in  a  newspaper.  Mixed  ® 

with  this  is  an  occasional  shot  of  !y  **  lauded  for  communal  sen- 

1  seriousness  on  politics  and  other  - A" 

^  current  topics.  In  a  good  many  vaudeville  sh^  with 

!  instances,  I  make  myself  the  goat,  '‘on^thing  in  i  for  everybody,  re- 
This  works  wonderfully  well  and  Sardless  of  tas  e.  .  Yes,  variety 
'  brings  a  tremendous  response.  Pub-  ‘he  spice  of  read- 

;  lication  of  a  note  bawling  me  out 
brings  a  lot  of  letters  telling  the  iContmued  on  page  38) 
critics  to  go  straight  to  hell.  This 
formula  was  worked  out  on  the 
notion  that  the  average  human  # 

being  on  an  average  day  has  in  /  #  #  . 

his  system  a  tear,  a  bit  of  send- 
ment,  a  prayer,  a  touch  of  nos¬ 
talgia,  some  sunshine  and  some  Headlines: 

I  seriousness,  and  that  he  likes  hav-  Slain  Man  Born  In  Providence, 
j  ing  them  pricked  just  a  little.”  — Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  .. 

I  Insofar  as  the  tear  is  concerned  ■ 

I  like  to  run  occasional  stories  Old  San  Diegans  Cooked  in 
about  people  in  need  of  help.  A  Open. — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Even- 
story  about  a  needy  expectant  ing  Tribune. 


^liort  ^alzi 


Slain  Man  Born  In  Providence. 
— Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  .. 


mother  brought  offers  of  scads  of 
clothing  and  diapers  and  other  ne- 


English  Worms  Flying  In  To 


cessities;  and  it  was  a  genuine  Try  Luck  in  L.  1.  Sound. — Nev 
pleasure  to  pick  them  up  person-  York  Herald  Tribune. 


ally  and  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
party.  Then  you  really  have  the 


Lodi  Swimmers  Run  Over 


chance  to  meet  some  readers  face  Grant. — Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sen- 
to  face;  and  I  think  the  experi-  rinel. 


G«n«ral  Adverfisliiq  R*prc(Mtaflv*s:  MOLOMEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


ence  is  satisfying  all  around.  ■ 

In  regard  to  the  chuckle,  I  like  UN  Group  To  Meet  On  H- 
to  run  anecdotes  so  long  as  they  Bomb. — Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
contain  local  angles.  But  this  rule  ■ 

is  tossed  overboard  when  it  comes  What  Schoolchildren  Get  for 
to  stories  kidding  the  doings  be-  Lunch  Depends  On  Whether  Pres- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  .  .  .  Nos-  ident  Gets  Cut  Through. — Grand 
talgically  I  like  to  reminisce  about  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 
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in  a  series  of  friendly  ads  about  the  moi'ies 


Movies  Get  ’Em  Out 
Of  The  House 


The  greatest  obstacle  to  all  retail  business 
has  always  been  inertia — the  reluctance  of 
people  to  leave  the  comfort  of  their  homes 
to  go  out  and  buy  goods. 

The  need  of  overcoming  this  trait  led  to 
advertising.  “Come  out!  Come  Out!  Come 
out  and  buy  my  goods!”  First  from  the 
robed  merchant  leading  his  pack  animals 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  centuries 
later  from  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
this  has  been  the  cry  to  people  shut  up  in 
their  homes. 

For  unless  people — large  numbers  of  them 
— are  persuaded  to  leave  their  homes  and 
go  where  goods  are  offered  for  sale  trade 
languishes,  then,  inevitably,  dies. 

This  problem  of  inducing  people  to  leave 
their  homes  and  go  out  into  the  streets  is 
more  acute  today  than  ever  before  in  all 
the  hi.story  of  merchandising.  For  one 
thing,  homes  are  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  than  they  used  to  be.  And  then, 
of  course,  there  are  radio  and  the  new 
television  set  to  keep  people  indoors.  As 
a  consequence,  the  normally  gregarious 
American  people  have  more  and  more  be¬ 
come  homebodies. 


In  their  struggle  against  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  the  retail  merchants  have  two  power¬ 
ful  allies — newspaper  advertising  and  the 
motion  picture  theatre. 

The  role  of  newspaper  advertising  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  Not  .so  obvious,  but  enormously  impor¬ 
tant  nonetheless,  is  the  movie  theatre’s 
power  to  lure  people  out  of  their  homes  and 
into  shopping  neighborhoods. 

Every  time  the  family  goes  to  its  favorite 
movie  theatre  the  other  retail  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area  benefit  —  if  not  from 
direct  purchases  then  from  display  of  their 
goods  and  their  names.  For  the  movie  the¬ 
atre  shares  its  customers ;  indeed,  after  lur¬ 
ing  the  family  out  of  the  house,  the  movie 
theatre  probably  gets  for  itself  less  of  the 
shopping  dollar  than  the  family  spends 
elsewhere. 

Thus  the  movie  exhibitor  is  a  friend  of 
the  baker,  the  soda  fountain,  the  service 
station,  the  specialty  shop,  the  realtor,  the 
dry  goods  store.  And  since,  of  course,  this 
unwitting  promotion  of  trade  brings  an 
increase  in  business  to  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  is  a  friend  of  the  editor  and^ 
publisher. 


We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc!] 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TOjCOME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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872 

GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISERS  used  The 

CHRONICLE 

EXCLUSIVELY! 


Yes...  \ 

872  advertisers 

using 

1,396,409  lines. 

and  only 
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Cont«cwliv*  Yaors 
«f  Uodanhip  in 
Advartising  and 
Circwlatien. 


PROOF . . . 

The  Chronicle 
is  Houston's  Most 

RESULTFUL 

Medium! 

Source:  Media  Records  1953 
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JESSE  H.  JONES.  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES.  J»..  President 


R.  W.  McCarthy.  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Nationel  Advertising  Mgr. 


TMt  ItAMIAM  COMPANY — National  Repre$entative* 


E\’HR  HE.\R  of  a  “libe!  within  a  libel”  suit.'  The  Sunday  Times 
( London )  reports  one.  Seems  its  proprietors,  Kemsley  News-  | 
pajsers  were  sued  by  a  man  who  claimed  an  article  was  defamatory  j 
of  him.  Two  apologies  were  made.  Now  the  girl  who  wrote  tht  I 
original  article  has  been  awarded  3,000  pounds  damages  for  libd  I 
for  words  complained  of  in  the  two  statements  of  apology  to  the  I 
original  complainant.  ...  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  observes  ' 
editorially  it  is  “more  than  usually  annoyed  by  some  of  the  stories  ' 
in  the  news  lately,”  and  decides  to  give  up  reading  anything  about, 
among  others,  Rita  and  .\ly,  Rita  and  Dick,  Aly  and  Gene,  Porfirio  i 
and  Babs,  Porfirio  and  Zsa  Zsa,  “people  who  suggest  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  should  be  strung  up,”  and  “people  who  suggest  that  anyone  ) 
who  criticizes  Senator  McCarthy  should  be  strung  up.” 

— Ruth  Keller  Reed,  feature  writer  for  the  Topel{a  (Kan.) 
State  journal,  had  a  story  headed  “If  You  Want  Babies,  Shawnee 
County  is  a  Mighty  (lood  Place  to  Have  Them”  in  the  paper  on 
the  evening  of  .\pril  3.  .\t  3  a.m.  that  morning,  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Reed  hurriedly  left  Topeka,  Shawnee  County,  and  at  10:10  a 
daugther,  Karen  Sue,  was  born  to  them  in  Gardner,  Johnson 
County,  60  miles  away.  She’s  having  difficulty  explaning  to  the 
Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce  why  her  daughter  was  born  in 
Gardner,  her  previous  home.  ,  .  .  N.  B.  (Whitey)  Sawyer,  desk- 
man,  Beaumont  Journal,  made  news  in  off  hours  by  helping  capture 
a  suspected  jewelry  store  burglar.  .  .  .  How  does  a  newsman  limit 
club  speeches  without  creating  ill  will.’  Elmer  Messner,  editorial 
cartoonist,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  when  requested  to 
tell  of  his  U.S.O.-sponsored  trip  to  Korea,  asks  for  a  contribution 
to  a  Korean  orphanage.  More  than  40  groups  hearing  him  have 
sent  more  than  SI. 000  to  a  Taegu  orphanage.  .  .  .  Noticed  in  his 
“Town  Crier”  column  in  the  .4\ron  Beacon  journal  that  Kenneth 
Nichols  is  on  off  to  Europe  on  a  preview  flight  for  newsmen  of 
Pan  .\merican  World  .\irways’  new  direct  service  between  the 
Midwest  and  Scandinavia. 

Book-Ends 

GEORGIA-BORN  Ward  Morehouse,  “Broadw-ay  .\fter  Dark” 
columnist.  New  Yor\  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  author, 
has  had  his  left  arm  tattooed — emblazoning  a  high-flying  Confed¬ 
erate  flag  instead  of  a  high-cavorting  chorine.  .  .  .  Norton  Mock- 
ridge  and  Bob  Prall  of  that  same  newspaper  are  going  to  tattoo 
some  ugly  figures  on  the  hide  of  ex-Mayor  Bill  (South  of  the 
Border)  O’Dwwer  in  “The  Big  Fix,”  revelations  of  the  Harry 
Cirossman  bookie  empire,  to  be  published  early  in  June  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  .  .  .  Editor  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  is  author  of  another  book,  “The  End  of  Innocence,” 
ilealing  with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  era,  to  be  published  in  May.  . , . 
\nd  (>ay  Wilson  .\llen.  a  native  of  Mr.  Daniels’  Carolina  and  a 
N.Y.U.  professor,  is  bringing  out  a  biography  of  Walt  Whitman, 
who  edited  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  .  .  .  First  book-length  appraisal  of 
Robert  Taft,  “The  Taft  Story,”  (Harper  &  Bros.)  was  authored 
by  William  S.  White,  a  New  Yor\  Times  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  .\lexander  Scott,  who  has  worked  since  1937  for  South 
.\frican  newspapers  and,  since,  1951,  for  Time  and  Lije,  is  author 
of  “The  Heart  of  .\frica,”  which  will  be  published  April  26  (Alfred 
Knopf).  .  .  .  Fred  Kerner,  New  York  staff,  .^P,  collaborated 
with  a  medical  specialist  in  obesity  on  “Eat.  Think  and  Be  Slender,” 
published  .\pril  16  (Hawthorn  Books),  .  .  .  J.  H.  Plenn  of  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y.,  formerly  with  the  San  Antonio  Express,  San  Antonio 
Evening  News  and  newspapers  in  Houston,  Brownsville,  Harlin¬ 
gen,  Texas;  and  Phoenix,  .\riz.,  and  with  the  U.P.  in  Mexico,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  New  .\mcrican  Library  of  World  Litera¬ 
ture  (Mentor  and  Signet  books)  for  a  non-fiction  work  on  the  Old 
Southwest.  .  .  .  Lou  (Mort)  Mortison,  cartoonist,  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American,  illustrated  Dr.  John  G.  Gilmar- 
tin’s  new  textbook.  “Words  In  Action”  (Prentice-Hall.  Inc.) 
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Professional 

,  Standards^  Chiropractic... 

^  _ I  ^  j\/|  ' 

Healing  Profession 

The  chiropractic  profession,  within  its  first  58  years  of  serving  the  public,  has  become 
the  second  largest  healing  profession  of  the  world.  Chiropractic  is  classified  as  one  of  the  four 
major  healing  professions  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy, 
by  the  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  influence  of  the  progressive  educational  policies  of  the  National  Chiropractic  Association, 
through  its  National  Council  on  Education,  is  reflected  in  the  revision  of  chiropractic  statutes  in  the 
various  states  compatible  with  academic  advancement.  As  a  result,  the  doctor  of  chiropractic  must  be 
as  adequately  trained  to  practice  his  profession,  as  are  the  members  of  other  healing  professions.  Doc¬ 
tors  of  chiropractic,  from  time  to  time,  support  changes  in  state  acts  of  licensure  which  will  continue 
to  insure  higher  standards  of  qualification  by  applicants.  In  this  way,  the  public  health  and  welfare 
is  protected  and  the  profession  assumes  its  recognized  responsibilities. 

Laws  have  been  enacted,  and  are  constantly  being  revised,  to  regulate  and  standardize  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  required  for  state  chiropractic  licensure.  This  includes,  in  many  states,  up  to  two 
years  of  preprofessional  college  education,  in  addition  to  the  four  academic  years  totalling  some  4,000 
hours  of  professional  education  in  the  basic  sciences  and  other  related  subjects. 

Legislation,  initiated  by  the  profession,  has  raised  the  standards,  and  has 
brought  expanded  and  improved  health  services  to  the  public.  As  chiropractic 
licensing  laws  are  amended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  progressive,  modern  condi- 
tions,  the  National  Chiropractic  Association  co-operates  and  often  gives  valuable  ^  ^ 

counsel  as  to  desirable  improvements  in  the  various  states.  ^  ^ 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  of  this  modern  method  of  corrective  treat- 
ment,  which  re-establishes  normal  nerve  function,  has  won  for  the  profession  of 
chiropractic  a  major  classification  in  the  family  of  health  sciences. 


upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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United  Press  Facsimile 

United  Press  was  first  with  facsimile  newspictures  for  newspapers.  It's  still  the 
only  service  supplying  them. 

The  starting  date  was  February  27.  In  the  seven  short  weeks  since  then,  it's 
been  winning  acclaim  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  example— 

"Better,  later  pictures,  good  reproduction,  easy  handling,  small  expense.  Way 
ahead  of  anything  else."— Howard  Hays,  Jr.,  editor.  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press 
and  Enterprise. 

"Continuous  stream  of  pictures— clear,  prompt,  varied,  engrave  well.  Results 
far  beyond  my  highest  hopes."— Dwight  Marvin,  editor.  Record  Newspapers, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

"Every  day  the  top  of  the  news  in  pictures— and  our  readers  love  it.  Has  proven 
its  worth  many  times  over."— Don  O'Kane,  publisher.  Eureka,  Calif.,  Humboldt 
Standard. 

"Has  solved  our  pictures-by-wire  problems.  Does  everything  in  one  operation." 
— G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger. 

Performance  is  earning  the  praise.  U.  P.  facsimile  is  .  .  . 

Clear— transmitting  direct  from  original  prints. 

Fast— sending  in  seven  minutes,  right  over  the  Telephoto  network. 

Complete— drawing  in  pictures  from  116  points  in  the  U.  S.,  38  abroad. 
Thrifty— delivering  photos  ready  to  plate,  eliminating  darkroom  costs. 
Simple— running  automatically,  without  attendance  or  monitoring. 

Small  wonder  the  hit  of  the  year  with  the  nation's  press  is  facsimile  by . . . 


United  Press 


TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


OT  N  Y  — A  U.  P.  newt  dispatch  in  hand,  the 
■  d  Newspapers'  editor  Dwight  Marvin  pauses 
rtfdi  incoming  U  P.  facsimiles.  ’ 


>SS  focsimile  mocHine  »*»«  U.  I*. 
Waldorf  is  rolling  out  the  latest 
I  right  now.  You're  invited  to  see 
how  it  works. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


USES  JAMPOL 

HANDLING  METHODS 
and  EQUIPMENT 


In  nearly  every  phase  of  modern  high  speed  news- 
paper  production,  the  efficiency,  safety  and  economy 
promoting  advantages  of  Jampol  methods  and  equip* 
ment  have  become  almost  a  tradition. 

These  illustrations  highlight  how  the  New  York  Times 
employs  the  Jampol  system  to  increase  production, 
ease  laborious  manual  handling  and  keep  production 
delays  at  a  minimum. 


This  Jampol  Plate  Conveyor  system — longest  of  its 
kind — successfully  meets  all  of  the  Times'  requirements 
for  moving  an  average  of  23,000  stereo  plates  from 
shaver  to  press  to  pot  every  week — rapidly  and  eco¬ 
nomically — including  7000  used  for  Sunday  editions 
alone. 


Telescopic  Jampol  Truck  Loader  feeds  bun¬ 
dles  into  trucks  automatically — and  tele¬ 
scopes  to  provide  systematic  loading  from 
front  to  roar  of  truck  bed,  with  a  minimum 
of  handling  and  valuable  steps. 


Arriving  on  the  Jampol  Feeder  Conveyor 
at  the  wire  tying  machine,  loose  stacks  of 
the  Times  with  top  and  bottom  wrappers 
are  tied  and  delivered  onto  the  loading 
belt  conveyors. 


Tied  bundles  on  the  belt  conveyors  are  de¬ 
flected  on  to  telescopic  loaders  for  deposit 
into  delivery  trucks. 


The  Jampol  Company  is  able  fo  call  on  more 
than  25  years  of  newspaper  handling  experience, 
to  capably  serve  all  of  its  customers  better  in  their 
special  handling  requirements.  Your  specific 
problems,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt 
technical  diagnosis  and  recommendations.  We 
invite  your  inquiry. 


Gonorol  Officot  and  Factory 

728-742  61st  Street  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
AMERICA'S  TWENTY-SECOND 
MAJOR  CITY* 

★ 

The 

^an  SntoniD  €xpres«s^ 

& 

SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


Now  Represented  By 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  CHARLOHE  •  ST.  LOUIS 
MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

10  BRANHAM  OFFICES  LOCATED  COAST  TO  COAST 

*Sotirce:  SRDS  Consumer  Marl^et  (1954). 
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TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 
W  ITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR, 
REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 
SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED” 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Institute  For  Job  Training 
Open  To  All  Publishers 


Convention  Also  Informed  That 
ANPA  Records  Will  Be  Given  to  U.  S. 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Mt.MBERs  ot  the*  AiuerLan  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  at 
the  closing  session  ot  their  annual  convention  Thursday  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  had  presented  to  them  a  prospectus  for  an 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  which  proposes  to  develop  new 
methods  of  newspaper  production  techniques  and  training. 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr..  Louis\’ille  *  ♦  ♦ 


(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
and  Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


propounded  plans  and  purposes  of  single  city. 


per  1,000  circulation,  counting 
Sunday,  with  a  maximum  of 
$2,500  for  a  single  publisher  in  a 


the  new  service  bureau  for  the 
newspaper  industry  and  invited  in¬ 
terested  publishers  to  join  in  the 
undertaking. 

Open  Files  in  Inquiry 


In  a  second  major  development  years  work 


Proponents  of  the  plan  said 
about  $25,000  is  in  hand  and  op¬ 
erations  can  begin  when  $40,000 
is  raised.  It  is  estimated  that 
$100,000  will  be  needed  for  the 


of  the  convention,  Elisha  Hanson, 
general  counsel,  read  a  statement 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  di¬ 
recting  him  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  officials  of  the 


Its  Purpose 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  as  follows: 

"Bureau  for  the  exploration  and 
improvement  of  the  methods  and 


5.  Objective  and  broad  gauge 
determination  of  performance  and 
workload  standards. 

6.  Objective  analysis  of  opti¬ 
mum  manning  of  all  major  equip¬ 
ment. 

7.  Analysis  of  the  application, 
costs  and  results  of  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

8.  Simplified  cost  accounting 
systems. 

9.  Supervisory  training  proced¬ 
ures. 

10.  Appraisal  of  aptitude  and 
other  testing  devices. 

The  industry-wide  Institute  is  to 
have  a  board  of  directors  (not  less  _  ,  ....  . 

than  20  nor  more  than  30).  and 

four  officers.  There  might  ulti-  ,^p^,  «„p^ 

mately  be  a  staff  of  engineers,  sesame"  credentials  for  ANPA 
(Continued  on  paj^e  1326)  meetings. 

Richard  W.  Slocum 
Elected  ANPA  Head 


Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart-  techniques  of  newspaper  produc- 
ment  of  Justice  to  permit  the  de-  tion  (including  but  not  limited  to 
manded  inspection  of  the  ANPA  the  mechanical  departments);  for 


files  from  1941  to  date. 

Federal  officials  have  hinted  at 
making  a  broad  inquiry  into  the 
advertising  and  newspaper  pub- 


the  development  of  training  meth¬ 
ods  for  newspaper  employes;  for 
the  determination  of  standards  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation; 


lishing  fields,  but  have  refused  to  for  the  appraisal  of  new  equip- 


state  specifically  what  they  are 
trying  to  establish  by  their  investi- 
ption. 

The  ANPA  Board  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  organization  has 
violated  no  laws,  has  nothing  to 
hide  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  records  probably  would 
be  subpoenaed  if  they  were  with¬ 
held.  it  was  felt  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  cooperate  by  throwing  open 
its  files. 

Southwestern  Proposal 

The  proposed  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Operations  is  an  outgrowth 


ment  and  methods  and  for  the 
analysis  of  the  basis  of  their  in¬ 
corporation  into  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion;  for  consultation  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  various  research  organ¬ 
izations  operating  in  this  field;  and 
for  other  and  kindred  purposes.” 

The  Plans  Committee  is  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  whole  field  of  newspaper 
operations  and  recommend  the 
particular  areas  of  analysis  and 
investigation  to  be  undertaken. 
The  only  obligatory  project  for 
which  organizational  commitment 
would  be  made  is  the  completion 


of  successful  experiments  in  de-  pressmens  training  pro 


vtloping  an  accelerated  training 
program  for  pressman  carried  out 
h>'  a  group  of  Western  and  South- 
*estem  newspaper  publishers.  The 


gram,  which  was  brought  to  near 
completion  by  the  informally  as¬ 
sociated  group  of  publishers. 
Some  possible  projects  listed  in 


non-profit  corporation  is  to  lx  or-  prospectus  were: 


tanized  under  the  laws  of  Dela-  Possible 

»are.  Headquarters,  in  charge  of  1.  Developm^ 

» director,  probably  will  be  in  the  and  job  traininj 
'fidwest.  2.  Refresher 

Members  would  pay  annual  3.  Job  analysi 

on  a  monthly  basis,  at  $5  4.  Work  sim; 
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Possible  Activities 

1.  Development  of  apprentice 
and  job  training  programs. 

2.  Refresher  training  courses. 

3.  Job  analysis. 

4.  Work  simplification  studies. 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  the  end  of  its 
68th  annual  convention  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Slocum  succeeds  George  C. 
Biggers,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
who  declined  to  serve  a  second 
one-year  term  because  his  business 
interests  require  his  full  time  and 
attention.  Mr.  Slocum  was  vice- 
president. 

William  Dwight,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  and  Telegram, 
was  advanced  from  secretary  to 
vicepresident.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  three  years. 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  William  L.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
Newspapers,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  the  first 
Canadian  to  be  elected  to  an 
ANPA  office  in  the  last  quarter 
century  at  least. 

Two  new  members  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  were:  K. 
A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  for  two  years,  and 


James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Union  and  Tribune,  for  one 
year.  They  replaced  J.  D.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook,  and  B.  N.  Honea,  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram, 
who  were  not  candidates  for  re- 
election. 

Re-elected  to  the  Board  f(ff 
two-year  terms  were  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  and  Times  -  Dispatch;  H. 
H.  Cahill,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Mr.  Biggers,  as  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  became  a  director  for  a  two- 
year  term. 

Elevation  of  Mr.  Slocum  to  the 
presidency  gave  his  newspaper, 
which  is  building  a  new  m^ti- 
million-dollar  plant,  two  of  the  top 
positions  of  newspaper  influence 
in  the  nation.  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  the  Bulletin,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  .Associated 
Press  on  Monday. 

In  declining  a  second  one-year 
term,  Mr.  Biggers  said:  “In  order 
to  serve  the  organization  in  the 
right  way,  the  president  has  got 
to  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  the 
job.  I  did  that  this  last  year  but 
I  will  not  have  the  time  to  give 
during  the  coming  year.  I  had  to 
get  out  for  the  good  of  .ANPA.” 


Clinic  Sessions  Seek 
An  Improved  Product 


AP  Elects  2  New  Directors 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Techniques  and  case  histories 
involved  in  the  continuous  moves 
for  newspaper  improvement  were 
studied  in  three  simultaneous 
ANPA  clinics  on  Tuesday. 

Topics  ranged  from  postal  rates 
to  new  mechanical  developments, 
with  the  emphasis  on  ways  to  con¬ 
fine  costs  even  while  upgrading  the 
newsipaper  product. 

A  new  printing  press,  still  on 
the  planning  boards  and  designed 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  stereo¬ 
typing;  new  news  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  television, 
and  advertising  practices  developed 
in  the  face  of  changing  trade  con¬ 
ditions  were  just  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  subjects. 

Leaders'  Comments 

Today’s  trends  were  highlighted 
in  the  messages  of  ANPA  leaders 
which  preceded  the  clinics. 

“Newspapers  are  not  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  their  product 
each  time  they  are  confronted  with 
an  increased  cost  of  operation,” 
stressed  Richard  J.  Slocum,  vice- 
president.  “Ingenuity  must  be  one 
of  the  main  attributes  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  today.” 

And  while  most  newspapers  vary 
in  special  situations  as  well  as  in 
size,  all  have  the  same  basic  prob¬ 
lem.  declared  William  Dwight,  sec¬ 
retary.  This  consists  of  the  need 
to  get  revenue  to  pay  steadily  ris¬ 
ing  bills  and  still  have  enough  left 
over  to  keep  up  the  property  and 
pay  a  fair  return  on  investment,  he 
underlined. 

Stimulating  Challenge 

“For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
we  are  experiencing  both  a  general 
tightening  of  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  broadening  of  com¬ 
petitive  media,”  observed  David  B. 
Lindsley,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
clinics. 

‘This  condition,  I  hope,  we  can 
take  not  as  a  feared  threat  but  as 
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a  stimulating  challenge  to  progress 
and  efficiency.” 

Growth  of  the  ANPA  was 
stressed  in  President  Riggers’  re¬ 
port.  The  50,000  and  under  cir¬ 
culation  clinic  was  launched  just 
25  years  ago  and  in  1931  had  but 
200  members,  while  today  for  the 
first  time  there  is  a  triumvirate  of 
clinics  covering  all  circulation 
groups. 

9-Col.  Papers  Trend 

Robert  M.  White,  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  reported  interest  in 
the  under- 10,000  group  was,  in 
general,  devoted  to  economy  and 
to  mechanical  studies.  Members  of 
this  group  anticipate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nine-column  newspapers 
and  two  publishers  at  the  clinic 
now  operate  nine  -  column  pages 
with  11  Vi  em  columns,  he  advised. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  in  charge  of 
.•\NP.A’s  Easton  research  labora¬ 
tory,  gave  this  clinic  a  preliminary 
report  on  a  press  which  is  in  the 
planning  stage.  The  printing 
method  is  by  an  offset  process  al¬ 
though  normal  composing  room 
procedure  is  used  up  to  the  time 
for  mat  rolling,  he  advised.  Then 
the  “mat”  is  placed  on  the  press 
and  the  stereotyping  process  is 
eliminated.  Press  speeds  of  20,000 
impressions  hourly  are  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  said. 

In  detailing  the  narrow  column 
trend,  Cranston  Williams  of  ANPA 
said  65%  of  the  circulation  of  the 
organization’s  member  papers  are 
now  using  11V4  em  columns. 

Larger  Type  for  TTS 

Use  of  the  Fotosetter  for  adver¬ 
tising  copy  composition  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times’  plant  was 
described  and  W.  A.  Butler,  Hol¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Sentinel,  said  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  is  now  designing 
a  new  and  larger  type  face  usable 
in  tape  circuits. 

‘The  general  belief  is  that  the 
larger  the  type  used,  the  better, 
generally  speaking.”  summed  up 
Mr.  White. 

.\fternoon  discussions  of  the 
10-50,000  group  centered  on  the 
problem  involved  in  “new  car”  ad¬ 
vertising  by  used  car  dealers, 
Buell  Hudson  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  reported.  Leroy  C. 
Paltrowitz,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Tribune,  told  of  a  number 
of  cases  where  dealers  asked  that 
newspapers  refuse  to  take  this  type 
of  copy,  he  reported. 

James  G.  Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  said  an  attorney  had  ad¬ 
vised  him  that  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  any  definite  reason 
could  cause  trouble.  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  said 
freedom  of  the  reader  should  be 
considered  and  the  reader  should 


Four  directors  were  re-elected 
and  two  new  ones  were  chosen  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  on  Monday. 

Those  re-elected  were  John  S. 
Knight.  Chicago  Daily  News; 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News;  Mark  Ethridge.  Lou¬ 
isville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  and 
Dolph  Simons,  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World. 

The  new  directors  are  Harold 
A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  and  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr., 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Simons  is  a  director  for 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion.  His  vote  was  6,327  to  3,532 
for  Clyde  E.  Palmer,  El  Dorado 
(.Ark.)  Daily  News. 

The  vote:  Mr.  Knight.  9.021; 
Mr.  Cox.  6,651;  Mr.  Ethridge, 
6.970;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  5,248;  Mr. 
Ridder.  4.867;  Clarence  B.  Han¬ 
son.  Jr.,  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  Sun¬ 
day  News,  4,668;  Oscar  S.  Stauf¬ 
fer.  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
3.436;  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trenton 

be  allowed  information  on  all 
types  of  merchandise  offered  le¬ 
gitimately.  William  T.  Barges-s. 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and 
Leader,  proposed  that  newspapers 
assist  in  forming  an  association 
of  new  car  dealers. 

The  advertising  discussion  was 
developed  by  Ora  L.  Taylor,  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  who  re¬ 
ported  grocer  requests  that  news¬ 
papers  reject  coffee  advertised  un¬ 
der  regular  prices.  This  request 
was  denied. 

Most  papers  in  this  group  ac¬ 
cept  out-of-city  retail  advertising, 
a  show  of  hands  revealed.  One 
gets  the  national  rate  for  copy 
received  from  merchants  located 
outside  of  his  city  of  publication. 

TV’s  Effect  on  Reporting 

Lee  Hills,  Knight  Newspapers, 
presented  50,000  -  plus  circulation 
dailies  with  a  study  of  the  effect 
television  has  on  reporting  and 
editing.  Mr.  Hills  said  the  re¬ 
porter  must  write  with  a  second 
look  for  the  TV  audience,  while 
the  sports  writer  now  needs  to 
address  entire  families. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  told  of  that  news¬ 
paper's  refusal  to  take  radio  and 
TV  log  material  except  as  paid 
advertisirvg.  Mr.  Stahlmap  re¬ 
ported  there  had  been  no  circu¬ 
lation  or  advertising  loss  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  although  a  local  weekly  had 
gained  some  circulation  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  logs. 

An  ANPA  fact-finding  study  of 
the  types  of  pensions  now  used  by 
newspapers  is  under  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  members.  No 
master  pension  plan  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  thus  far  in  the  industry, 
it  was  stated.  Half  of  the  plans 
reported  have  been  contributory. 


(N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  2,702; 
James  A.  Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun,  1,741;  J.  Hale 
Steinman.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intel¬ 
ligencer-Journal,  3,276. 

2  Retire 

President  McLean  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  AP  for  the  services 
of  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  Palmer  Hoyt 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  who  retired 
as  directors.  They  retired  under 
by-laws  limiting  board  members  to 
three  consecutive  terms. 

There  are  18  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  chosen  for 
three-year  terms,  with  the  terms  of 
six  directors  expiring  each  year. 
The  by-laws  require  that  at  least 
three  directors  must  represent 
newspapers  published  in  cities  of 
less  than  50.000  population. 

Diilectors,  in  addition  to  the 
six  elected  this  week,  are:  Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin;  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Paul 
(Continued  on  page  138) 

and  half  have  been  fully  employer 
paid,  it  was  estimated. 

.A  teletypesetter  survey  in  this 
group  showed  those  who  have  es¬ 
tablished  tape  operations  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  merit  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  and  a  survey  made  during  the 
session  showed  no  one  planning  to 
abandon  this  type  of  service, 
Chairman  Robert  W.  Millar,  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times  Union 
ported.  The  trend  is  to  monitor 
service  instead  of  correction  from 
type,  it  was  found. 

Helps  Circulation 

In  the  under-lO.OOO  circulation 
group’s  morning  session,  E.  B. 
Jeffress,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  summed  up  video  discussions 
by  reporting  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  present  expressed  belief  TV 
will  help  newspaper  circulations 
even  as  did  radio. 

“In  our  group,  television  brought 
increased  circulation  by  a  3  to  1 
count  according  to  a  showing  of 
hands.”  reported  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say,  Jr..  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 
Tribune  and  Journal,  and  chair¬ 
man. 

Harold  Slaight,  Saginaw  (Mkrh.) 
News,  reported  he  had  started  i 
Saturday  radio  and  television  log 
section  which  appears  to  have  » 
potential  of  1,000  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  weekly. 

A.  M.  Bass,  Vineland  (N.  I.) 
Times  Journal,  said  he  had  elimi¬ 
nated  the  free  log  and  had  not 
received  a  single  letter,  phone  call 
or  message  of  complaint. 

In  circulation,  the  trend  i* 
toward  operating  economies  rathw 
than  in  any  further  increase  « 
rates,  Mr.  Millar  reported.  He  did 
not  profess  to  know  how  long  that 
trend  could  continue,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  that  circulation  prices  should 
{Continued  on  page  141) 
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Bo  A  Says  National  Linage 
Hit  $6  01-Million  in 


Figure  Exceeds  Prediction; 
Toted  Outlcry  Tops  $2.6  Billion 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


National  newspaper  linage  last 
year  reached  $601,200,000  to  set 
an  all-time  record,  Stuart  M. 
Chambers,  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and 
retiring  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.\, 
told  the  Wednesday  session. 

The  figure  topped  the  1952  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $526,058,000  by  a 
whopping  $75,142,000,  and  bet¬ 
tered  by  more  than  $1,000,000  the 
$600,000,000  figure  predicted  last 
Summer  by  William  A.  Greene, 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
(E  &  P,  July  18,  page  7). 

Still  Top  Medium 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  keynote 
speech,  noted  that  1953  marked 
the  eigth  consecutive  year  in  which 
national  newspaper  advertising  has 
set  a  new  high  to  again  firmly 
establish  newspapers  as  the  No.  1 
medium  for  national  advertising. 

The  1953  total  for  all  newspaper 
advertising,  including  local  as  well 
as  national,  was  $2,655,000,000. 

“It  was  more,”  he  emphasized, 
“than  all  advertisers  spent  in  all 
magazines  and  business  papers  and 
on  all  television  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  on  all  billboards  com¬ 
bined.  And  it  certainly  was  done 
in  the  face  of  pretty  stiff  compe¬ 
tition.” 

Classifications 

In  addition  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing’s  dollar  gains.  Mr.  Chambers 
pointed  out.  the  linage  figure  also 
showed  a  sharp  increase  over  1952 
and  “came  within  a  mere  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent”  of  match¬ 
ing  the  all-time  linage  record  set  in 
1950. 

This  year,  said  Mr.  Chambers, 
newspapers  continue  in  a  highly 
favorable  position  to  sell  “more 
advertising  to  more  advertisers,” 
but  newspapers  will  need  “every 
bit  of  sales  power”  they  can  put 
to  work,  in  order  to  meet  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  competing  media. 

“We  have  more  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  this  year,”  he  declared, 
“than  ever  before.  We  can  offer  a 
constantly  improving  product.  To¬ 
day  circulation  stands  at  54,500,- 
WO  copies  every  weekday  .  .  . 
more  than  all  the  pieces  of  mail 
bandied  every  day  by  all  the  post 
offices  in  the  U.S. 

“Our  family  coverage  is  un- 
Batched  by  any  other  medium,  and 
itewspaper  readership  remains  at 
all-time  high.  The  product  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  mighty  attractive. 
But  how  about  selling?  I  happen 


to  think  that  selling  has  been  im¬ 
proving  year  after  year.” 

Mr.  Chambers  mentioned  the 
Bureau’s  stepped-up  efforts  in  such 
areas  as  automotive,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  chain  stores. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  declared  that  1954 
will  be  “a  knock-down-and-drag- 
out,  dog-eat-dog  competitive  year” 
for  newspapers. 

Noting  that  TV,  radio  and  ma¬ 
gazines  will  continue  to  roll  along, 
Mr.  Barnes  urged  his  audience  to 
pay  close  attention  to  spot  radio. 

“Radio  today  is  very  much  alive 
— ^and  kicking.  And  the  prime  tar¬ 
get  of  those  kicks  is  the  local 
newspaper.  And — most  important 
— the  radio  boys  are  concentrating 
on  what  we  once  considered  our 
exclusive  domain — the  retailer.” 

Mr.  Barnes  urged  any  doubters 
to  do  what  the  Lancaster,  Pa- 
newspapers  did  recently.  They 
monitored  local  radio  stations  for 
a  week;  found  half  the  retail  radio 
sponsors  weren’t  running  a  single 
line  of  newspaper  space. 

Discussing  retailing,  Mr.  Barnes 
said  chain  store  operators  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  rising  operating  costs 
and  shrinking  profit  margins. 
'They're  slashing  expenses  ruth¬ 
lessly,”  he  said.  “.And  one  of  the 
fattest,  juiciest  targets  for  pruning 
shears  is  the  advertising  budget.” 

Case  Histories 

Two  case  histories  showing  how 
advertising  planning  methods,  de- 


1953 

veloped  by  the  Bureau,  helped 
both  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and 
Allied  Stores  Inc.,  highlighted  the 
session. 

The  Sears  study  was  presented 
by  Raymond  Scott,  retail  sales 
manager  for  the  Bureau.  He  told 
how  representatives  called  on 
Sears — which  last  year  spent  $35- 
million  in  newspapers — ^to  botih 
keep  Sears  sold  on  newspapers  and 
“to  see  if  we  couldn’t  show  them 
how  they  might  secure  even  bet¬ 
ter  results  if  they  would  localize 
the  planning  of  their  advertising.” 

Russell  A.  Brown,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  adviser  to  Allied  Stores,  said 
the  proportion  of  Allied’s  total 
promotional  dollar  which  has  gone 
into  newspaper  advertising  has 
climbed  steadily  for  the  past  six 
years.  “We  are  now  spending  near¬ 
ly  six  per  cent  more  than  we  did 
six  years  ago,”  .Mr.  Brown  said. 

He  cited  two  instances  since 
1948  where  the  Bureau’s  services 
were  valuable.  One  concernea  a 
five-store  study  made  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  covering  price  line  advertising 
in  three  important  departments. 
“We  found  out,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
“that  our  timing  was  bad  in  some 
instances,  our  emphasis  too  often 
was  on  the  wrong  price  lines  and 
our  advance  planning  needed  a 
more  objective  approach.” 

.Allied  Stores’  second  experience 
with  the  Bureau,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  came  when  the  Bureau 
analyzed  a  year’s  advertising 
(about  2,700.000  lines)  for  Maas 
Bros,  in  Tampa,  Fla.  “The  Bur¬ 
eau,”  he  explained,  “submitted  an 
ad  plan  tailor-made  to  fit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  particular  store 
and,  in  general,  keyed  the  plan  to 
the  demonstrated  needs  and  desires 
of  customers  in  the  Tampa  area.” 


OFFICIAL  SONG — Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr^  Robert  McLean  and 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  of  AP  official  family  are  joined  by  Doretta  Mor¬ 
row,  star  of  “Kismet,”  who  opened  the  AP  luncheon  with  a  song. 
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BoA's  '53  Budget 
Was  $1500,000 

Bureau  of  Advertising  members 
last  year  paid  in  total  dues  just 
under  $1,500,000,  the  biggest  bud¬ 
get  ever,  according  to  Stuart  M. 
Chambers,  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  board. 

He  told  the  Wednesday  general 
session  that  in  1954,  “because  of 
the  fine  volume  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  we  all  carried  in  1953,  we 
are  going  to  up  our  dues  to  a  point 
where  the  Bureau  budget  will  be 
approximately  $1,600,000.” 

Result  of  this  plan,  he  said,  has 
been  to  eliminate  over-advertising 
in  certain  months  and  under-adver¬ 
tising  in  other  months. 

“The  work  of  your  Bureau  is  a 
dynamic,  constructive  force  in 
helping  us  to  reach  our  goal  and 
yours — more  sales  at  less  adver¬ 
tising  cost  per  sales  dollar.  We 
will  spend  and  spervd — as  long  as 
it  pays  and  pays  and  pays'.” 

Workshop  Report 

.A  report  on  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
perimental  “Workshop  For  Retail 
Salesmen”  was  made  by  Edward 
H.  Burgeson,  director  of  the  retail 
department  of  the  Bureau.  (E  &  P, 
April  10,  page  16). 

Powerful  and  “threatening” 
changes  in  the  automotive  classi¬ 
fication  were  outlined  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  by  John  Ottinger,  Bureau  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Ottinger,  noted  that  Detroit  no 
longer  dominates  the  advertising 
of  its  49,000  dealers  the  way  it 
once  did.  The  dealer  today  has  ac¬ 
quired  increased  control  over  how 
the  ad  dollar  is  spent. 

The  Bureau  chief  said  this  con¬ 
dition  means  two  things:  1)  Full 
sales  power  of  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  Bureau  is  needed 
to  protect  the  position  of  news¬ 
papers  at  the  factory  and  agency 
level;  2)  a  tremendous  selling  job 
is  needed  at  the  dealer  level. 

The  Wednesday  session  was 
buttoned  up  by  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
vicechairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bureau  and  general 
manager,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune,  who  discussed 
“Revenue  Newspapers  Didn’t  Get.” 

Pointing  out  that  in  1953  news¬ 
papers  had  34%  of  the  market 
“or  well  over  the  totals  of  maga¬ 
zines.  television  and  radio  com¬ 
bined,”  Mr.  Swan  recalleu  how  for 
the  years  ’39,  ’40  and  ’41,  news¬ 
papers  had  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
advertising  market. 

“Only  five  percentage  points  of 
difference!  But  if  newspapers  last 
year  had  received  39%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  advertising  market,”  he  said, 
“our  dollar  volume  would  have 
been  up  nearly  $400-million.  or 
15%.  .  .  .  The  facts  show  we  have 
taken  at  least  a  $400-million  beat¬ 
ing  on  a  share-of-the-market  com¬ 
parison  and  we  ought  to  know 
more  about  it.” 

{Continued  on  page  1326) 
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In  AN  PA  Everybody  Knows  'Dick'  SLOCUM 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

In  Philadelphia  “Nearly  Every¬ 
body  Reads  The  Bulletin,”  states  its 
famous  promotional  slogan,  and 
this  week,  nearly  everybody  knows 
or  is  getting  to  know  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  new  president  of  AN  PA. 

The  Bulletin’s  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  is  not  easy  to  mistake.  Big 
(six  two  and  a  half  and  225 
pounds),  affable,  gregarious,  he 
has  a  natural  liking  for  people, 
assets  which  smoothed  the  way 
for  him  in  his  transformation  from 
a  lawyer  to  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  newspapers  at 
the  age  of  37. 

Now  a  vigorous  53,  he  has  been 
with  the  Bulletin  .since  January  1, 
1938.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  had 
a  successful  law  business  in  a  city 
famous  for  lawyers.  He  recalled 
in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  it  required  a  lot  of 
thinking  on  his  part  before  he 
made  the  change,  but  once  he  made 
the  deci-sion,  he  demonstrated  the 
same  passionate  regard  for  the 
newspaper  business  as  he  did  for 
the  legal  profession. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  persuaded  him  to 
make  the  change,  but  not  without 
considerable  thought  on  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  part.  That  is  typical  of  the 
man,  say  his  friends. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  class  of  ’25,  he  had  been 
practicing  12  years  when  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  asked  him  to  become  general 
manager,  the  first  such  executive 
post  in  Bulletin  history. 

Mr.  Slocum  says  humorously 
that  he  was  tempted  with  the  idea 
that  newspapermen  live  longer  than 
lawyers. 

One  day  Mr.  Slocum,  a  native 
of  Reading.  Pa.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country,  had 
an  appointment  with  his  future 
boss.  The  appointment  had  to  be 
called  off  because,  as  Mr.  Slocum 
recalls,  “an  overworked  lawyer 
friend  was  being  buried  the  same 
day.” 

Said  Mr.  McLean.  “1  am  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  prevent 
Mrs.  Slocum  from  becoming  a 
young  widow  .  .  .  come  with  us.” 

The  lawyer  went  and  the  rela- 
tionsihip  with  the  editor  has  been 
an  especially  happy  one. 

Mr.  Slocum  has  worked  just  as 
hard  as  a  newspaperman  as  he  did 
as  a  lawyer.  His  pace  at  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  his  association  activities,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ANPA  and  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  local  community  projects, 
takes  a  lot  of  energies  and  how 
he  stands  the  schedule  amazes 
some  people  who  do  not  know 
him  well. 

But  his  intimates  will  give  you 
the  secret.  Dick  Slocum,  they  say, 
can  be  busy  without  being  har¬ 
assed;  likes  to  compartmentalize 


Photo  by  CoUings,  E  &■  P 

BIG  MAN — BIG  SMILE — Richard  W.  Slocum,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
new  president  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


his  work  as  well  as  his  worries. 
He  admits  that  he  has  his  share 
of  w'orries,  like  other  men,  but  he 
has  a  faculty  of  not  letting  them 
interfere  with  his  work. 

"I’ll  think  about  that  at  the 
proper  time,”  he’ll  .say  to  himself. 
“Right  now,  let’s  get  on  with  the 
job  at  hand.” 

This  native  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
calmness  has  remained  with  him 
throughout  his  career.  It  has  been 
especially  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
work  he  did  as  a  lawyer  in  the  la¬ 
bor  field,  including  some  for  the 
Bulletin  before  he  accepted  Mr. 
McLean’s  offer. 

The  Bulletin  enjoys  one  of  the 
■smoothest  management  -  employe 
relationships  of  any  newspaper  of 
its  size  in  the  country  and  many 
people  give  Dick  Slocum  much 
credit  for  such  a  situation. 

Bulletin  employes  like  to  say 
that  they  know  Dick  Slocum  and 
he  does  know  most  of  them.  He 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
by  being  accessible,  but  at  the 
same  time  careful  of  any  imposi¬ 
tion  on  his  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Slocum  says  that  his  liking 


for  people  has  helped  him  to  learn 
the  newspaper  business.  He  admits 
modestly  that  he  did  have  to  learn 
and  his  method  was  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions. 

He  kn'w  little  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  business  when  he  start¬ 
ed  at  the  Bulletin. 

“I  was  naive  about  many 
things,”  he  told  E&P.  “Once,  I 
even  asked  what  we  were  buying 
blankets  for.  I  found  out  later 
that  we  were  not  going  into  the 
hotel  business  and  that  blankets 
were  necessary  equipment  for 
presses.” 

So,  the  man  has  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  too. 

His  eventual  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  field  was  not  without 
some  early  inclination. 

After  graduation  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Reading,  Mr.  Slocum 
attended  Swarthmore  College, 
where  he  received  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  He  seldom  wears  it 
however,  preferring  double-breast¬ 
ed  suits. 

He  was  editor  of  the  college 
naper,  the  Swarthmore  Phoenix. 
He  succeeded  Drew  Pearson  in  that 


job.  He  was  also  correspondent 
for  both  the  Philadelphia  Bulleth 
and  the  old  Ledger. 

Mr.  Slocum  came  into  national 
prominence  through  his  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA. 

Back  in  1945,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  Bureau.  It  became  known 
as  the  Slocum  Committee.  He 
says  he  has  always  enjoyed  asso¬ 
ciation  work  despite  the  demandi 
on  his  time.  Upon  his  selection 
as  ANPA  president,  he  said: 

“I  very  much  appreciate  the 
honor  and  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

I  believe  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  newspaper  publishers  to 
work  in  close  association. 

‘The  ANPA  continues  to  grew 
because  the  problems  we  faced  and 
are  facing  can  best  be  met  and 
solved  by  the  cooperative  effort 
and  exchange  of  information. 

“ANPA  is  still  greatly  concerned 
about  the  immediate  future  of  the 
newspaper  business.  We  all  would 
like  to  feel  more  comfortable  aboot 
the  narrowing  margin  between  ex¬ 
penses  and  revenues. 

“We  are  no  longer  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  passing  on  rising  costs  to 
our  customers.  The  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  doubled  in  six  and  a  hidf 
years.” 

Mr.  Slocum  has  continued  to 
warn  the  newsprint  manufacturm 
in  a  number  of  public  talks  re 
cently  that  they  should  reduce  their 
price. 

Mr.  Slocum  came  into  further 
national  prominence  recently  whes 
he  served  as  the  industry  member 
of  the  panel  which  was  set  up  is 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  the 
Photo-Engravers  Union  in  New 
York. 

Another  side  to  the  man: 

Both  as  a  lawyer  and  newspaper¬ 
man  he  has  been  careful  of  facts 
tolerant  of  the  views  of  others 
He  has  spoken  out  strongly  against 
censorship.  In  a  college  com¬ 
mencement  address  he  said: 

“Censorship  is  a  drug.  Once 
used,  it  has  the  sinister  power  <rf 
letting  you  believe  it  is  indispoi- 
sable.” 

Personally  speaking: 

Mr.  Slocum  is  married  and  has 
seven  children.  He  loves  to  swim, 
one  of  his  rare  chances  at  exercise 
these  days,  in  his  home  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  He  is  active  in  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Presbyterian  Church 
there. 

On  top  of  his  long  hours  at  the 
Bulletin,  he  also  likes  to  take  home 
brief  cases  full  of  papers  to  r^ 
at  dt  more  leisurely  pace.  He  likes 
an  occasional  drink  and  a  good 
cigar  and  is  never  at  loss  for  con¬ 
versation  with  his  fellow  man  in 
all  walk-s  of  life. 

The  Bulletin  says  in  another  ad¬ 
vertising  message  that  "This  » 
Philadelphia.”  The  foregoing,  i* 
our  observation,  is  Dick  Slocum- 
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ATTENTI>  E  listeners  at  the  Associated  Press  meeting  rvere,  from  left: 
Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Paul 
Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and  N.  R.  Howard,  editor, 
Cleveland  News.  .Vlr.  Bellamy  was  elected  to  “distinguished  member¬ 
ship”  in  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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an  DRCHID  to— P.  H.  Wire, 
right,  general  manager  of  East  St. 
Eoub  till.t  Journal,  from  E  &  P. 
via  Henry  Thiele  (»f  sales  staff.  The 
dainty  boutonnieres  were  flown  in 
from  Haw-aii  daily. 


te  the 
J  serve, 
nt  than 
lers  to 


Charles  F.  VlcCahill.  left,  senior 
vicepresident.  Forest  City  Publish- 
ing  Co.,  and  J.  D.  Funk,  publisher. 
Santa  Monica  Outlook. 
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John  S.  Knight.  .4mbas.sador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  .Mrs.  Lodge  and  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean  at  AP  reception.  Mr. 
Lodge  spoke  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Monday. 
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THE  COLONEL  AND  THE  .MAJOR  sit  for  a  picture  by  James  L. 
CoUings  of  E  &  P  staff  at  the  Waldorf:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Robert  R. 
(Maryland)  McCormick.  Mrs.  Robert  .McLean.  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Major 
Robert  .McLean,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  again 
president  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  .McCormick  party  came  from 
Chicago  on  a  chartered  plane  in  two  hours  and  22  minutes,  a  new 
commercial  flight  record. 
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GREETINCJb — James  H.  Wilson, 
ad  manager  of  Stamford  (Conn.  I 
.4dvocate,  receives  a  Hawaiian  or¬ 
chid  from  Magdalena  Peter. 


Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis 
News,  gave  advice  to  the  “younger 
men  who  are  only  92  or  93”  at  the 
AP  session.  .Mr.  Brown  is  95  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  oldest  living  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AP, 


nother  ad- 
“This  i« 
■egoing,  it 
;  Slocum. 

ril  24,  1951 


fnhn  M.  Case,  left,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  marketing,  Fairchild, 
Itmonstrates  his  company's  new  Scan-A-Sizer  to  William  W.  Ahlstrom, 
^er,  managing  editor.  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  and  Hollis 
J.  Nordyke,  business  manager,  .4mes  (Iowa)  Tribune. 
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.4  La  CARTF. — Bernard  H.  Rid- 
der,  Jr.,  Duluth,  served  by  chef 
at  the  Wright  Co.  buffet 


ROP  Color  Profitable 
And  a  Linage-Builder 

By  Chesser  M.  Campbell 

Vicepresident,  Chicago  Tribune 
IHsest  of  talk  at  Wwinewlay’s  ANl’A  itpKNion. 


Television  will  soon  be  rein¬ 
forced  with  color  reproduction  in 
addition  to  the  other  dramatic  ap¬ 
peals  of  this  most  recent  newcom¬ 
er  to  the  advertising  field.  When 
this  occurs,  two  media — magazines 
and  television  —  will  be  fully 
equipped  to  furnish  color  on  a 
national  scale;  radio  will  still  de¬ 
pend  upon  ear  appeal,  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  partially  inside  and 
partially  outside  of  the  color  ad¬ 
vertising  picture. 

True,  color  may  be  purchased 
in  newspapers  in  most  markets 
through  rotogravure  sections,  com¬ 
ics  or  Sunday  supplements,  but 
only  on  one  day  out  of  the  seven 
days  of  publication  per  week. 
These  forms  of  color  advertising 
are  important  but  have  a  variable 
and  limited  flexibility,  some  du¬ 
plication,  and  other  limitations  as 
to  markets,  dominant  space  and 
fixed  coverage  or  distribution  of 
pressure. 

215  Papers  Equipped 

Daily  ROP  color  is  available  in 
newspapers  but  only  in  certain 
markets  and  with  limitations  and 
restrictions.  The  oldest  form  of 
newsprint  color,  black  and  one 
color,  may  be  scheduled  in  less 
than  40%  of  the  cities  and  towns 
over  10,000  population.  Four- 
color  ROP  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  available  in  less  than  12% 
of  these  same  cities.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  only  about  40%  of  the 
cities  over  50,000  population. 

The  newspaper  industry  will  be 
restricted  in  capitalizing  on  the 
value  of  this  modern  sales  weap¬ 
on  until  ROP  four-color  is  avail¬ 


able  in  more  of  the  nation’s  mar¬ 
kets.  However,  the  picture  has 
been  improving,  especially  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  ROP  color  among  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies. 

There  are  now  215  newspapers 
equipped  to  handle  four-color 
ROP  advertising  and  a  number  of 
others  are  installing  equipment  or 
have  it  on  order.  A  number  of 
newspapers  are  doing  splendid 
work  with  ROP  color.  In  the  hope 
that  it  might  encourage  others  to 
join  this  growing  list  of  newsprint 
color  converts,  1  have  been  asked 
to  outline  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
experience  with  ROP  color  and 
give  you  our  evaluation  of  it  as  a 
sales  asset,  especially  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field. 

Prior  to  the  1920's.  color  on 
newsprint  had  been  used  in  news¬ 
papers  on  special  occasions  or  as 
stunts  but  with  no  consistent  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  it  either  for  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  purposes. 
The  Tribune  started  to  experiment 
with  ROP  color  in  1926. 

20  Years  of  Equipment 

As  a  result  of  experience  in 
selling  and  working  with  ROP 
color  advertising  for  almost  20 
years,  we  have  adopted  certain 
policies  which  we  believe  enable 
us  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 
color  printing  facilities.  Some  of 
these  policies  or  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  We  take  ROP  color  only  in 
full-page  space.  Full-page  space 
enables  an  advertiser  to  take 
greatest  advantage  of  the  force 


MOVING  UP  — William  Dwight, 
president  of  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  goes  up  to 
vicepresident  of  AN  PA. 


and  impact  of  color  and  gives  the 
paper  the  greatest  revenue  per 
unit  of  color  available. 

2.  The  selling  of  ROP  is  empha¬ 
sized  for  the  daily  issues,  only  a 
small  amount  being  carried  on 
Sunday.  We  have  coloroto  and 
comics  available  on  Sunday,  and 
although  ROP  color  is  accepted  in 
certain  sections  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  effort  is  directed  at  using  it 
to  build  volume  on  week  days. 

3.  ROP  color  is  used  to  some 
extent  every  day  of  the  year  for 
editorial  matter,  peaking  up  to  as 
many  as  three  or  four  pages  in  an 
issue.  In  1953  we  used  more  than 
300,000  lines  of  ROP  color  editor¬ 
ial  material.  We  believe  it  is  as 
effective  for  our  own  special  ed¬ 
itorial  promotions  and  other  ob¬ 
jectives  as  it  is  for  advertisers. 

4.  We  believe  strongly  that  four 
colors  are  needed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  most  advertisers 
and  to  give  them  the  best  value. 

(Continued  on  page  132a) 


Herald  Tribune 
Wins  Ayer  Cup 

PHILADELPHUj 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  \ 
has  been  awarded  the  F.  Waylaad 
Ayer  Cup  for  excellence  in  typog-i 
raphy,  and  make-up  for  1953.  , 

The  Herald  Tribune,  which  h« 
won  the  Ayer  cup  seven  times  be-! 
fore  this  year,  was  picked  as  tha 
best  of  the  829  papers  entered. 

First  honorable  mention  for 
newspapers  of  more  than  50,000 
circulation  went  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune;  second,  to 
the  New  York  Times,  which  has 
won  the  cup  six  times;  third,  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

10,000-50,000 — M  anchester^ 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  -  Tribune,  and  Irou 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News. 

Less  than  10,000  —  Nornum] 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  Peru  (Ind.)! 
Daily  Tribune,  and  Ogdensburn 
(N.  Y.)  Journal.  \ 

The  New  York  News  won  the 
honorable  mention  for  tabloids. 

Other  newspapers  reaching  the  hnali 
of  the  judging  were: 

Over  50.000 — Christian  Science  Mo*, 
itor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Proti 
dcncc  (R.  I.)  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Oazcttc.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Phi. 
adciphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  IVinston-Salem  (N.  C) 
Journal,  Los  .Angeles  Times. 

10-50.000 — Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press.  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Revin. 
Xneport  (R.  I.)  Daily  .Veter.  Roektsttr 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  Cumberland  (Md.) 
.Viter,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Tucsn 
(.•\riz.)  Daily  Citizen,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
.Veter- Prerr.  Michigan  City  (InL)  Vetrr 
Dispatch.  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat. 

Less  than  10,000 — Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
E.rpress,  Di.ron  (Ill.)  Evening  Tele 
graph,  Frederiek  (Md.)  Post,  Radfori 
(Va.)  iVeter  Journal,  Burlingame  (Cal¬ 
if.)  .Advance  Star-,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 
Bath  (N.  Y.)  Steuben  .Advocate.  Leb¬ 
anon  (N.  }i.)Valley  .Veter,  Ellu'ood  Citi 
(Pa.)  Ledger,  Snyder  (Tex.)  Dailt 
.Veter.  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camert 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

Tabloids — Long  Island  Xetrsday.  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily.  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Morning  Star,  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Tren¬ 
ton  (X.  J.)  Trentonian. 
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Randolph  Folds  Unitypo  Newspapers 


The  Unitypo  publishing  program 
of  the  Inlernalional  Typographical 
Union  was  scrapped  this  week 
by  order  of  the  union’s  Executive 
Council. 

The  action  came  as  Woodruff 
Randolph  and  his  fellow  Progres¬ 
sives  who  have  ruled  the  ITU 
since  1944  battled  for  reelection 
against  an  upsurge  of  rank  and 
file  sentiment  toward  the  candidacy 
of  George  Bante,  Chicago  nominee 
of  the  Independents.  The  ballot¬ 
ing  takes  place  in  mid-May,  and 
as  a  climax  to  the  electioneering 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  B,ante  have 
agreed  to  debate  the  issues  before 
the  membership  of  “Bix  Six”  l(Kal 
in  New  York  (Tity  May  9. 

Mr.  Bante  has  branded  the  ven¬ 
ture  as  “a  farce”  that  has  cost 
more  than  $7,000,000.  While  fail¬ 


ing  to  intimidate  the  "unfair”  em¬ 
ployers,  he  has  charged,  the 
Unitypo  “throwaway"  dailies  have 
antagonized  fair-minded  employ¬ 
ers. 

The  membership  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  approve  extra  assess¬ 
ments  and  has  restricted  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  mortuary  fund  for 
the  program. 

Two  explanations  accompanied 
the  announcement  that  five  of  the 
Daily  News-Digest  papers,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  last  few  years  to 
compete  against  newspapers  where 
union  printers  went  out  on  strike, 
would  be  suspended  on  Friday, 
April  23. 

One  statement,  for  the  papers’ 
readers  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Texar¬ 
kana,  Ark.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Monroe,  La.  and  .\llentown.  Pa., 


blamed  it  on  the  lack  of  support 
by  advertisers. 

At  Indianapolis  headquarters  of 
the  ITU,  Secretary-Treasurer  Don 
F.  Hurd  said  the  decision  was 
forced  by  the  political  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  the  Unitypo 
“defense”  program  within  the 
union  and  by  the  refusal  of  the 
members  to  provide  financial 
sinews  for  the  noble  experiment 
in  newspaper  publishing. 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
which  was  founded  with  union 
help  but  now  has  community  stock 
ownership,  will  be  continued,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  publisher,  Edward 
J.  Byrne.  Also,  Labor's  Daily, 
which  is  published  by  an  ITU  sub¬ 
sidiary  firm  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
will  go  on;  likewise  the  Miami 
area  group  of  weeklies  and  anoth- 
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er  weekly  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Recently,  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Digest  folded  after  the  local 
union  printers  voted  to  abandon 
their  five-year-long  strike. 

The  plants  of  the  News-Digest 
papers,  which  are  owned  by  Uni- 
typo,  Inc.,  will  be  kept  intact  so 
that  competing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  could  be  published  “any  tiiw 
the  advertisers  of  the  town  will 
sign  contracts  for  sufficient  adver¬ 
tising  to  support  it,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  readers  said. 

“No  daily  newspaper  can  e.xisi 
without  rea.sonable  support  from 
advertisers,”  it  continued. 

“We  believe  we  produced  a 
paper  worthy  of  support.  From 
now  on  the  non-union  monopoi) 
daily  newspaper  will  again  have 
the  daily  fieW  to  itself.” 
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Ike  Comes  to  the  Publishers'  Party 

President  Says  News  Perspective  Will  Bring  Peace  to  World 


Ont. 

'd  (Mo.) 
the  local 
abandon 


and  confidence  would  soon  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  press.  But  I  do 
believe  most  earnestly  that  the 
press  should  give  emphasis  to  the 
things  that  unite  the  American 
people  equal  to  that  it  gives  to  the 
things  that  divide  them. 

‘Facts  in  Balance' 

News  of  events  which  divide 
may  be  more  spectacular  than 
news  of  developments  which  unify. 
But  a  free  press  can  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  free  people  only 
by  giving  all  the  facts  in  balance. 
Facts  in  perspective  are  vital  to 
valid  citizen  judgments.  Sound 
judgment  is  crucial  to  the  preser- 
{Continiied  on  page  1 6b) 


Unity’s  Needs 

Domestic  unity  and  strength  as 
well  as  international  understand¬ 
ing  depend,  therefore,  in  great 
part,  on  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  and  its  balanced  presentation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
cause  of  domestic  unity  would  be 
served  by  any  attempt  of  yours  to 
slant  the  news,  or  to  turn  your 
news  columns  into  editorials.  The 
consequent  loss  of  public  respect 


President  H,i.senhow  er’s  messai;c  to  the  newspajicr  publishers  ot 
.\mcrica  follows,  in  part: 

Every  newspaper,  every  maga-  criminals.  Would  there  not  soon  be 
line,  every  radio  and  television  created  a  universal  impression  of 
station  has  the  mission  of  bringing  national  lawlessness,  disorder  and 
home  to  all  our  people  and  to  as  anarchy?  Facts  must  be  related 

many  other  people  of  the  world  as  one  to  the  other  in  truthful  per- 

we  can  reach,  the  facts  of  exist-  spective.  Only  within  such  frame- 
ence  today.  But  tihi.s  is  not  enough,  work  shall  we  reach  clear  decisions 

Every  agency  of  human  commu-  in  the  waging  of  the  continuous 
nication  also  must  help  people  struggle  for  a  stronger  America,  a 
everywhere  achieve  perspective  pe;iceful  world, 

with  respect  to  facts.  Suppose  the 

American  press  should  faithfully 
report  the  details  of  every  crime 
committed  in  our  country,  but 
should  be  invariably  silent  on  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of 
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IN  THK  PICTl'RF,  taken  by  James  L.  Collings  of  E&P  staff 
at  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising's  reception  Thursday  evening,  are, 
left  to  right:  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  President  Eisenhower,  and 
Stuart  Chambers,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


jduced  a 
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monopol) 
gain  ha'* 
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Eisenhower  Stresses  Important  Role  of  Newspapers 


continued  from  puf;e  16a  semination  of  complete  informa-  other  countries.  Very  little  of  the 
vation  of  freedom.  Hence  a  free  hon  depends  our  people’s  intelli-  news  had  to  do  with  the  man  in 
press  can  sustain  itself  only  by  participation  in  their  own  gov-  the  street,  or  with  his  social,  edu- 


ative  peace. 

1  most  firmly  believe  that  the 
.\merican  people's  decision  to 


responsibly  reporting  all  the  facts  ernment.  For  them  that  is  no  light  cational.  cultural,  civic  and  reli-  strengthen  our  country — in  moral 


ami  idea-s-^the  spectacular  and  the  thing.  The  decisions  they  must  gious  life  and  history.  Yet  an  un-  leadership,  in  intellectual  stature. 


unspectacular,  the  unifying  facts  make  are  crucial  in  character  and  derstanding  of  these  is  indispens-  in  military  posture,  in  a  depend- 


and  the  divisive. 


worldwide  in  scope.  On  them  de-  able  to  an  understanding  of  a  na-  able  prosperity  widely  shared— 


Could  not  reader-understanding  pends  all  the  necessaries  and  com-  tion. 


will  be  realized.  Underlying  that 


be  as  powerful  a  criterion  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  as  reader-interest? 

Today's  Questions 


forts  of  life — from  the  amount  of  The  same  specialists  who  studied  decision  is  a  tremendous  spiritual 


money  in  their  pocketbooks,  the  this  question  also  examined  many  energy  which  1  believe  to  be  ade 


pavement  on  their  highways 


F.uropean  newspapers.  There,  too.  quate  to  every  test.  I  believe  that 


housing  in  their  towns,  to  the  sort  news  about  the  average  .American  it  grows  from  day  to  day  as  our 


Need  these  two  qualities  be  in-  behind  was  scant.  Those  among  you  who  people  become  more  and  more 

mnatible.’  I  think  not.  Cert.Tinlv  .  .  ■ .  .  .  ,  .  . .  .u .  i _ ii..  .i.. 


compatible?  I  think  not.  Certainly,  to  their  children  and  have  spent  years  abroad  have  tin-  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the 


the  great  journalists  of  our  day,  grandchildren.  Thev  need 


doubtedly  been  amazed  by  the  world's  struggle. 


in  critically  examining  and  report-  accurate  information.  Your  news-  frequency  with  which  misleading  1  most  firmly  believe,  too.  that 


P'’oposal  must  papers  can  give  it  to  them.  On  or  distorted  opinions  of  our  indi-  world  leadership  in  the  cause  of 


inevitably  deal  with  such  construc¬ 
tive  questions  as: 

Does  it  or  does  it  not  tend  to 


every  question  where  they  have  it. 
their  decisions  will  be  sound. 


vidual  and  national  life  are  ex-  coperative  peace  lies  within  the 


pressed  by  citizens  of  other  coim- 


If  increased  knowledae  and  un-  tries. 


sustain  our  economy;  to  provide  derstanding  are  necessary  to  pro- 


needed  military  strength;  to  in-  mote  the  unity  of  our  people,  they 


crease  our  understanding  of  others  are  equally  necessary  to  the  devel- 


Because  of  a  tragic  failure  to 
understand  us  and  our  purposes, 
the  citizen  of  western  Europe  fre- 


capacity  of  .America.  This  capacity 
will  be  realized  when  everyone 
here  present  uses  his  mind  and 
his  will  and  all  his  resources,  in 
union  with  others  of  like  influence. 


or  others'  understanding  of  us?  opment  of  international  coopera-  quently  looks  upon  .America  and  Ih.^'^lmnre^insio^ 

Dots  It  give  us  a  more  secure  po-  tion.  .At  this  iuncture  in  world  af-  ircco  -.c  f,.-.-,  s,omprehension,  the  determina- 


lAvs  It  give  us  a  more  secure  po-  tion.  .At  this  juncture  in  world  af-  the  U'.S.S.R.  as  two  great  power 

sition  internationally.  Does  it  fairs,  ignorance  of  each  other’s  complexes,  each  seeking  only  the 

promi'^'  u  preserve  and  nurture  capacities,  hopes,  prejudices,  be-  most  propitious  moment  in  which 
love  ot  liberty  and  self-dependence  fiefs  and  intentions  can  destroy  co-  to  crush  the  other  by  force.  As 

among  our  people?  Does  it  im-  operation  and  breed  war.  individuals  we  are  frequently  pic- 

prove  our  health  and  our  living  Nowhere  on  this  planet  today  is  tured  as  rich,  indifferent  to  all 
standards.  Does  it  insure  to  our  there  an  impregnable  fortres.s.  a  values  other  than  money,  careless 
children  the  kind  of  nation  and  continent  or  island  so  distant  that  of  the  rights  of  others  and  ig- 
goyernment  we  have  known?  1  can  ignore  all  the  outer  world,  norant  of  the  contributions  others 


tion  we  need.  Freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  merely  a  right — in  the 


.u  u  r  A  circumstances  of  today,  its  con- 

Other  by  force.  As  •-  ^ 


government  we  have  known? 


structive  use  is  a  stern  duty.  Have 
we.  have  you  as  publishers,  the 
courage  fully  to  exercise  the  right 
and  perform  the  duty? 

Along  with  patriotism — under- 


...  .  , - - -  ■  uuiti  wuiiu.  norani  oi  me  coniriniiiioiis  olllCl^ 

propo.sed  laws  and  policies  If  this  is  not  to  be  the  age  of  have  made  to  the  progress  of  nn  ditlps  wt*  nnw 


are  described  as  mere  battle  atomic  hysteria  and  horror,  we  western  civilization, 
grounds  on  which  individuals  or  must  make  it  the  age  of  interna-  Undoubtedly  these  misconcep- 
parties  seeking  political  power  suf-  tional  understanding  and  coopera-  tions  are  partially  the  result  of 
er  defeat  or  achieve  victory,  then  tive  peace.  Even  the  most  rabid  Communist  propaganda.  But  they 
indeed  IS  the  American  system  dis-  Marxist,  the  most  ruthless  worship-  flourish  in  the  lack  of  comprehen- 


mination  are  the  qualities  we  now 
need.  Without  them,  we  cannot 
win.  With  them,  we  cannot  fail. 


ANPA  Urges  Inquiry 


torted  for  us  and  for  the  world.  If  per  of  force,  will  in  moments  of  sive.  truthful  two-way  informa-  About  Seized  NeWSmen 


the  fortunes  of  the  individual  .sup-  sanity  admit  that.  Inteimational 
porting  or  opposing  a  measure  be-  understanding,  however,  like  do- 
come.  m  our  public  accounts,  as  mestic  unity,  depends — in  large 


tion. 

Here  at  home  we  need  fuller 


ANPA  members  on  Thursday 
adopted  a  resolution  instructing 


come,  m  our  public  accounts,  as  mestic  unity,  depends — in  large  and  better  information  of  others  General  Manager  Cranston  Wil- 
imporiant  as  the  principle  or  pur-  part— on  the  free,  full  flow  of  in-  if  we  are  wisely  to  direct  our  ,q  entreat  Washington  ofR- 

pose  ot  the  project  and  its  effect  formation  and  its  balanced  presen-  psslicies  toward  real  security.  to  join  in  efforts  to  secure 

lini'tn  tn*»  nr»fir\r»  l  _  4..*: _  ^  _ _ 


upon  the  nation — then  indeed  are  tation. 
we  tailing  to  develop  the  strength 
that  understanding  brings.  If  the  But 
day  comes  when  personal  conflict.s  sevent 
are  more  significant  than  honest  pie  w 
debate  on  great  policy,  then  the  under 
flame  of  freedom  will  flicker  low  fects 
indeed.  J  ,u 


75^?  Censorship  We  live  in  a  small  world,  and  Bjehard  Applegate.  U.  S.  corre- 

But  recent  reports  state  that  cooperative  effort  of  spondents  who  were  seized  by  the 

seventy-five  percent  of  all  the  peo-  peoples  occupying  impor-  (  fijnese  Communists  “while  trav- 

ple  who  inhabit  the  earth  live  areas  can  we  build  security  within  their  rights  as  Amer- 

under  censorship.  Illiteracy  af-  and  peace.  It  is  not  a  question  of  j;jtj7ens  from  Hong  Kong  to 

fects  vast  numbers  in  many'  areas  turning  the  press,  radio,  television  Macao.” 

of  the  globe.  And.  of  course,  nnd  newsreels  into  media  of  The  State  Department  has  in- 

therc  are  language  and  cultural  v’oated  propaganda,  “s  e  1 1  i  n  g”  jicated  that  inquiry  concerning 


the  freedom  of  Don  Dixon  and 
Richard  Applegate.  U.  S.  corre- 


A  Willing  Risk 

1  trust  you  do  not  view  my  re- 


under  censorship.  Illiteracy  af¬ 
fects  vast  numbers  in  many  areas 
of  the  globe.  And.  of  course, 
there  are  language  and  cultural 
barriers.  Understanding  cannot. 


eling  within  their  rights  as  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Macao.” 

The  State  Department  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  inquiry  concerning 


America  to  the  Erenchman.  France  reporters  would  be  made  at 


marks  as  an  attempt  to  tell  vou  these  circumstances,  be  German,  and  Britain  to  Geneva  Conference.  No  di 

_  _  .  .  '  ekr>..-:Kr  .TA-  ^ _ j  ¥-4  _  _ ?_f _ Uartn- 


how  to  run  your  own  business.  I  Of  quickly  achieved.  Into  American 


am.  however,  willing  to  take  the  vacuum  caused  by  censorship 


your  misinterpretation.  illiteracy,  pours  the  positive 


New  Gains  I’rged 

It  is  quite  different  from  that. 


rect  information  has  been  heard 
of  or  from  the  newsmen  since 
they  disappeared  more  than  a  year 


Knowledge  of  the  facts  and  of  ^ud  poisonous  propaganda  of  the  i  repeat;  for  understanding  we  ago.  (E&P,  Oct.  10.  page  7.) 


their  interrelation.ships  is  more 
than  ever  essential  to  the  solution 
of  human  problems. 

I  know  that  to  present  the  facts 
in  perspective  is  a  difficult  task. 


Soviets.  For  24  hours  each  day 
it  pours  in. 


need  the  facts  that  the  perspective 
within  which  they  fit.  I  am  sure 


.\NPA  also  endorsed  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  250th  anniversary 


Daily  Global  Report 

■A  study  in  which.  I  am  told. 


that  the  free  press  in  all  free  conn-  of  Benjamin  Franklins  birth,  be 

J  .  .  • _ • _ _ 41 _ TU^  VAv/k 


tries  has  made  real  progress  in  this 
direction.  But  I  think  a  lot  more 


The  haste  of  living  creates  reader  uiany  of  you  cooperated,  shows  can.  and  by  all  means  should,  be 


ginning  next  Jan.  17.  The  reso- 
Uition  stated: 

“  Ano  wiiERKAS.  Benjamin 


impatience.  It  discourages  com-  average  daily  newspaper  done.  The  future  of  all  of  us  de-  Franklins  ideals  ot  treeilom  o 


plete  explanation  and  place.s  a  pre-  United  States  prints  about  pends  upon  it.  expression  and  the  high  duty  of 

mium  upon  cliches  and  slogans.  columns  a  day  of  news  stories  No  group  can  be  more  effective  the  communication  of  ideas  fr« 

W’e  incline  to  persuade  with  ait  abroad.  I  do  not  know  in  such  accomplishment  than  you  and  unfettered,  are  still  among  the 

attractive  label;  or  to  damn  with  a  is  too  little,  too  of  the  American  Nwespaper  Pub-  basic  principles  of  the  American 

contemptuous  tae  much,  or  about  right.  But  I  do  fishers  Association.  Here,  indeed.  Newspaper  Publishers  AsstKiation 


from  abroad.  I  do  not  know  in  such  accomplishment  than  you 
whether  that  is  too  little,  too  of  the  American  Nwespaper  Pub- 


contemptuous  tag.  muen.  or  anout  rignt.  nut  I  oo 

But  catchwords  arc  not  infor-  of  ^aily 

mation.  And.  most  certainly,  sound  to  inform  the 

popular  judgments  cannot  be  based  ^oierican  people  a^ut  relevant 
upon  them  happenings  in  all  other  countries. 

•  1  •  Two-thirds  of  this  foreign  news 

.ditonal  Duties  found  to  be  about  important 

On  the  steady,  day-by-day  dis-  official  ceremonies  and  events  in 


know  that  in  this  amount  of  daily  is  an  endeavor  worthy  of  your  today. 

space  it  is  hard  to  inform  the  talents  and  skills.  “Be  it  therefore  resolved. 

American  people  about  relevant  «  *  *  the  American  Newspaper 

happenings  in  all  other  countries.  Never,  has  there  been  a  more  Publishers  .Association  joins  with 
Two-thirds  of  this  foreign  news  compelling  and  rewarding  those  paying  honor  to  the  memory 
was  found  to  be  about  important  time  to  w'ork  for  international  un-  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  250th 
official  ceremonies  and  events  in  derstanding.  to  labor  for  a  cooper-  anniversary  celebration.” 


I 


No  group  can  be  more  effective  the  communication  of  ideas  fr« 
such  accomplishment  than  you  and  unfettered,  are  still  among  the 
the  American  Nwespaper  Pub-  basic  principles  of  the  American 
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AP  Members  Hear  Indochina 
War  Described  by  4  APmen 


Panel  Talks  World  Affairs; 
Nixon  and  Other  Topics 

By  Ray  Erwin 


World  conditions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  panel  of  four  world- 
famous  representatives  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Monday. 

Problems  and  probabilities  of 
the  present  situation  in  Moscow 
and  in  Indochina  were  explained 
by  John  Hightower,  Reiman  Morin, 
Frank  Noel  and  Tom  Whitney, 
whose  by-lines  are  known  through¬ 
out  the  Western  World. 

Pulitzers  and  POW’s 
Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Morin  and 
Mr.  Noel  are  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  of  past  years  and  Mr.  Whitney 
spent  nine  years  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Morin  and 
Mr.  Noel,  a  photographer,  have 
been  prisoners  of  war. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
asked  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
and  a  director  of  the  AP,  to  mod¬ 
erate  the  panel. 

Mr.  McKelway,  obviously  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  off-the-record  Indo¬ 
china  statement  of  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  to  ASNE  last  week 
in  Washington,  which  leaked  to  the 
press,  said  it  was  “extraordinary” 
that  the  panel  di-scussion  was  not 
off  the  record  and  classified  as  top 
secret,  “at  least  until  the  London 
papers  have  time  to  print  it.” 

Trial  Balloons 

“All  trial  balloons  were  used  up 
at  the  ASNE  meeting  so  our  speak¬ 
ers  are  just  going  to  lay  it  on  the 
line,”  he  observed. 

The  very  first  question  pro¬ 
pounded — addressed  to  Mr.  High- 
lower — was:  “Was  Vice  President 
Nixon  authorized  to  speak  or  was 
he  just  talking  off  the  cuff?” 

“Whether  he  was  deliberately 
instructed  to  say  that  ground  troops 
may  have  to  be  used  in  Indochina, 
I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mr.  High¬ 
tower.  “However,  he  said  what 
other  Washington  officials  have 
been  saying  for  a  long  time.” 

Reds  and  McCarthy 
Mr.  Whitney  was  asked  what  the 
Russians  say  about  Senator  Jo- 
<ph  R.  McCarthy. 

“They  regard  him  as  proof  of 
•Itat  they  say  about  the  U.  S.  go- 
”1  Fascist,”  answered  Mr.  Whit¬ 
by.  ‘They  seem  to  think  Mc¬ 
Carthy  is  a  good  device  to  scare 
jiherals  in  Western  Europe  about 
S.  aims  and  also  they  feel  he 
*31  cause  confusion  here.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  Fifth 


Amendment  Communists?”  was  a 
question  shot  at  Mr.  Noel,  who 
thought  plenty. 

“There's  no  point  in  me  lectur¬ 
ing  you  as  to  what  the  Communists 
are  up  to — the  trial  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  revealed  they  are  working  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  government,” 
vigorously  replied  Mr.  Noel.  “I 
would  give  them  the  open  end  of 
a  .45.  We  are  their  No.  1  target 
and  they  are  going  all-out  against 
us. 

“Either  you  are  or  are  not  an 


the  broadcasts  are  jammed,”  he 
answered.  “Potentially  it  is  a  very 
useful  weapon.  The  broadcasts 
are  getting  through  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.” 

Mr.  Noel  was  asked  to  describe 
the  modern  Chinese  G.l. 

“He  is  17  or  18  years  old,  can¬ 
not  read  or  write,  but  is  learning, 
is  intensely  nationalistic  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  propaganda.”  he  said.  “The 
Chinese  army  has  great  manpower, 
does  everything  on  the  double- 
quick.  The  older  soldiers  are  used 
to  fightng  for  whomever  has  the 
biggest  bag  of  rice  and  they  do  not 
like  the  Russians. 

‘The  Chinese  soldier  is  a  tough 
customer,  lives  on  the  land,  has 
two  uniforms  and  lives  in  both  and 
knows  how  to  infiltrate,”  he  con- 


American,”  he  continued.  “If  you*  tinued.  “He  feels  he  is  fighting 

for  China  alone  and  you  can  burn 
him  up  by  telling  him  he  fights  for 
a  Kremlin  China.” 

Mr.  Morin  was  asked  about  the 
capabilities  of  the  South  Korean 
troops. 

20  Divisions 

“South  Korea  has  20  divisions 
and  they  are  first-class  troops  ex¬ 
cept  they  have  had  weakness  in 
having  enough  junior  grade  of¬ 
ficers”,  said  Mr.  Morin.  “They  are 
not  yet  ready  to  defend  ^uth 
Korea  alone  but  they  will  be  and 
all  our  troops  can  be  pulled  out.” 

Mr.  Noel  was  asked  about  the 
Communist  hate  -  America  cam¬ 
paign  in  Korea.  He  said  he  saw 
crude  comics,  posters  showing  for¬ 
mer  President  Truman  cutting  off 
babies’  heads  with  captions  printed 
in  Russian  and  heard  the  false 
charges  made  that  the  U.  S.  en¬ 
gaged  in  biological  warfare.  He 
said  the  Chinese  Reds  are  still 
holding  some  prisoners  of  war  as 
trading  pawns  in  an  effort  to  get 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Morin  was  asked  about  the 


can’t  answer,  you  ought  to  go  live 
in  some  of  these  countries  where 
1  have  been.  I  would  have  no 
dealings  at  all  with  anyone  who 
could  not  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  an  Amer¬ 
ican.” 

Brain  Washing 

Mr.  Noel  was  asked  about  brain 
washing. 

“Since  1  got  out  of  pokey.  I’ve 
heard  you  can  break  a  man  down 
mentally,”  answered  the  photog- 
raoher.  “I  don’t  believe  it’s  pos¬ 
sible.  We  had  people  work  on  us 
in  prison  10  hours  a  day,  but  we 
would  do  mental  calisthenics,  like 
reciting  the  multiplication  table  to 
ourselves  while  we  were  being 
questioned.  A  man  desperate  to 
live  might  go  along  and  say  yes 
with  his  mouth  but  not  mean  it 
with  his  mind.” 

Mr.  Whitney  was  asked  what 
effect  the  hydrogen  bomb  has  had 
on  Soviet  planning. 

He  said  the  atom  bomb  did  not 
seem  to  cause  much  effect  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  added  that  Malenkov  re¬ 
cently  said  new  weapons  might 
mean  the  death  of  world  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  another  war  and  that  state¬ 
ment  might  be  significant  of  a 
growing  apprehension  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  H-bomb. 

He  then  was  asked  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  might  abandon  the 
goal  of  world  revolution. 

“They  will  never  abandon  their 
goal,  but  the  goal  can  be  pushed 
into  the  remote  future.”  he  re¬ 
plied,  using  as  an  analogy  the  early 
Christians  who  expected  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  on  earth  in  their 
own  lifetime.  He  added  that  China 
has  given  impetus  to  the  dream  of 
world  revolution. 

Voice  of  America 

“How  many  are  reached  by  the 
Voice  of  AmericaT’  he  was  asked. 

“Physically,  it  is  possible  to  hear 
the  Voice  and  BBC  outside  Mos¬ 
cow  and  other  large  cities,  where 


possibility  of  the  Japanese  reach¬ 
ing  an  understanding  with  Red 
China.  He  did  not  foresee  any 
such  danger,  remarking  that  Japan 
would  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
it  would  not  even  be  useful  to  her 
to  have  a  trade  agreement  with 
China.  While  the  U.  S.  lost  face 
in  Asia  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
Korea,  he  felt  that  the  majority  of 
people  in  that  area  are  coming 
around  to  the  Western  democracies. 

Hardened  Policy 

“What  has  happened  in  Indo¬ 
china  to  cause  the  hardening  of 
our  policy?”  was  a  question  pro¬ 
pounded  to  Mr.  Hightower. 

“The  critical  question  is  how  the 
French  will  stand  up,”  he  said. 
"The  French  might  ^  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  would  try 
to  make  a  deal  to  pull  out.  We 
have  to  try  to  inject  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  and  bolster  the  French.” 

“If  Indochina  was  lo«t,  would 
Janan  be  inclined  to  play  footsie 
with  the  Reds?”  a  member  in¬ 
quired  of  Mr.  Morin. 

“1  don’t  think  Indochina  will  be 
lost — and  1  have  been  in  there.” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  think  Japan  will 
change  her  policy.  It’s  much  to 
her  advantage  to  haye  the  Indo¬ 
china  markets.” 

Mr.  Hightower  was  asked  why 
Vice  President  Nixon  attached  so 
much  importance  to  Indochina. 

2  Basic  Reasons 

“There  are  two  basic  reasons 
why  it  is  important,”  said  Mr. 
Hightower.  “First,  it  is  the  key  to 
an  area  of  the  world  in  which  we 
have  a  vital  interest  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Second,  if  we  lose  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Reds  would  take  the 
markets  away  from  Japan  and 
there  would  be  pressure  on  the 
Japanese  to  do  business  with  the 
Reds.  We  would  have  to  support 
the  Japanese  economy  indefinitely 
or  see  her  in  closer  alliance  with 
the  Reds.” 

Mr.  Morin  was  asked  why  the 
atom-cannon  was  not  used  in  Indo¬ 
china.  He  said  the  terrain  is  so 
rugged  with  mountains  and  jungles 
that  the  effect  of  an  atom  shell 
would  be  felt  only  in  one  valley. 


AP  Hears  Lodge  Hit 
Red  Regime  In  China 


Members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  at  their  annual  luncheon 
Monday,  heard  Ambassador  Hen¬ 
ry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  the  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  strongly  condemn 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  list  10  principal  reasons  why 
it  is  unfit  for  representation  in  the 
U.  N. 

Ambassador  Lodge,  who  once 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  asserted  that 
the  United  Nations  can  be  used 
effectively  as  a  forum  for  mobiliz¬ 
ing  world  public  opinion,  and  as 


an  instrument  to  prevent  war  and 
exert  a  conciliatory  influence  on 
international  disputes. 

Mr.  Lodge’s  address  follows,  in 
part: 

Talk  Preferable  to  War 

“It  is  not  always  possible  to 
bring  about  basic  changes  in  inter¬ 
national  relationships  by  peaceful 
political  and  diplomatic  means.  We 
Americans  make  a  mistake  if  we 
expect  too  much  of  the  political 
and  diplomatic  tools  which  are 
available  to  us.  We  should  not 
have  a  sense  of  failure  because 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Society  of  Editors  Hears 
Nixon,  Other  Gov’t  Leaders 


Talk  Throws  National  Spotlight 
On  Meeting  .  .  .  James  Pope  Elected 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Washington 
An  oFF-THE-RfcCORD  luHchcon 
address  by  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  projected  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  into  a 
national  and  international  debate 
April  16  after  he  was  identified  as 
the  source  of  a  controversial  state¬ 
ment  about  the  possibility  of  send¬ 
ing  U.  S.  troops  to  Indo-China. 
Basil  L.  Walters  of  the  Knight 


Newspapers,  president  of  ASNE, 
introduced  the  Vice  President  at  a 
luncheon  session  during  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  annual  meeting  here.  Mr. 
Walters  stipulated:  “Mr.  Nixon 
will  talk  off  the  record  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  hold  press 
conferences.  That  means  that  his 
remarks  may  be  used  as  back¬ 
ground,  but  not  quoted  as  coming 


from  him  or  attributed  to  him.” 

Mr. Nixon  spoke  for  more  than  an 
hour  on  the  Indo-China  situation. 
He  indicated  that  his  remarks  were 
off-the-record  because  the  only 
spokesmen  on  foreign  policy  should 
be  the  President  and  the  ^cretary 
of  State,  he  said.  In  a  half-hour 
question  period  following,  Talbot 
Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald, 
asked  Mr,  Nixon:  “If  the  French 
government  should  decide  to  with¬ 
draw  its  troops  from  Indo-China 
do  you  think  that  the  U.S.  should 
send  American  troops  to  replace 
them  if  that  were  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  Indo-China  being  taken  over 
by  the  Communists?" 


Janies  S  Pope,  newly  elected  president  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Three  Receive 
SDX  Fellow  Awards 

Washington 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fellow 
Awards  were  presented  by  SDX 
President  Robert  U.  Brown  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  to  Hodding 
Carter,  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times;  Bill  Henry,  Los 
Angeles  Times  columnist  and  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  commentator; 
and  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspapen. 
They  were  elected  by  SDX  con¬ 
vention  in  November. 


The  Vice  President  noted  this 
was  a  hypothetical  question,  he 
did  not  believe  the  assunvption 
about  French  troops  leaving  would 
occur,  but  he  would  personally 
support  such  a  decision  if  it  had  to 
be  taken. 

Immediately  following  the 
luncheon  stories  appeared  to  the 
effect  that  “a  high  government  of¬ 
ficial”  had  stated  the  U.S.  might 
.send  troops  to  Indo-China  if  the 
French  pull  out.  News  media  in 
the  U.  S.  observed  the  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  stipulation. 

However,  the  account  carried  by 
The  Times  of  London  was  worded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  un¬ 
mistakable  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  the 
high  official  speaking,  and  France- 
Soir  in  Paris  identified  the  Vice 
President  as  the  speaker.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Representative  Clare 
Hoffman,  Republican  of  Michigan, 
meanwhile  had  attributed  the 
speech  to  the  Vice  President  in  an 
interview  with  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star.  Contrary  to  published 
repoils,  ASNE  did  not  announce 
there  was  no  longer  any  restriction 
on  the  speaker’s  identity. 

Because  of  the  identification  of 
Mr.  Nixon  overseas,  U.S.  media 
then  followed  suit  24  hours  later. 

The  State  Department  in  a  for¬ 
mal  statement,  without  identifying 
Mr.  Nixon  except  as  a  high  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  said  the  dispatch 
of  U.S.  troops  to  Indo-China  was 
“highly  unlikely.”  It  continued: 

“In  regard  to  a  hypothetical 
question  as  to  whether  U.S.  forces 
should  be  sent  to  Indo-China  in 
the  event  of  French  withdrawal, 
the  high  government  official  cate¬ 
gorically  rejected  the  premise  of 
passible  French  withdrawal. 

“Insofar  as  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  was  concerned,  he  was  stat¬ 
ing  a  course  of  possible  action 
which  he  was  personally  prepared 
to  support  under  a  highly  unlikely 
hypothesis. 

‘The  answer  to  the  question 
correctly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  offter 
free  nations  are  vitally  invdved 
with  the  interests  of  France  and 
the  Associated  States  in  resisting 
Communist  domination  of  Indo- 
China.” 

One  other  address  to  the  con¬ 
vention  which  followed  that  after¬ 
noon  was  a  completely  off-the- 
{Continued  on  page  137) 
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^  “The  question  arises:  Why  is 

iQ^oins  Plocids  for  SativemSgs?''”'"'^™ 

“There  is  concern  because  this 

m  •  1  A  —  _ J _ _  right  of  access  to  legislative  pro- 

T.^CTlSldTlV©  XYL66L1HC|S  ceeamgs  is  being  denied  at  the 

fc™  w  fc  *  jjj  community  after 

another  and  in  one  rule  and  law- 

nOKTC  Tnl/^  PVi/tirTrirm  “1“  York,  as  early  as  1747  making  agency  after  another 

rrGGQOm  OI  UllO  wnuirinuxi  Legislature  resolved  that  it  was  across  the  country.  It  is  being 

1  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  abridged  in  Congress  and  in  the 

Reviews  Legal  Basis  lor  Uemona  of  the  colony  to  know  of  the  pro-  States  because  the  legislative  pow- 

ceedings  of  their  own  assembly.  er  has  to  a  large  degree  emigrated 
“Freedom  of  the  press  no  more  avail  ourselves  of  the  law  when  it  theory  that  the  Le^slative  oflf  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 

belongs  to  us  than  freedom  of  is  useful  to  us.  Assemblies  ou^t  to  be  opened  Senate  into  legislative  commit- 

soecch  belongs  to  a  man  who  owns  “Above  and  beyond  the  statutes  esiajjijsijed  by  the  tees,  and  moreover  because  some 

Auditorium.”  J.  Russell  Wig-  are  causes  grounded  in  tradition  Constitutional  Con-  legislative  power  has  been  dele- 

gins,  Washington  Post,  chairman  and  in  our  fundamental  charters  yention,  that  the  secret  meetings  gated  to  administrative  agencies; 

of  ic  Committee  on  Freedom  of  and  in  the  simple  common-se^e  ^  gi«at  deal  of  misgivings  and  further,  because  of  the  sheer 

Information,  told  the  ASNE  meet-  contentiOT  that  a  self-governing  upon  learning  of  them,  Tom  volume  of  legislation. 

ing  in  Washington  April  16.  “These  pe^le  have  a  righ  to  know  Jefferson  said:  “For  nearly  a  half  century  sober 

helone  to  the  whole  peop  e  I  would  like  to  look  for  a  ..  .u  w  .u  •  ^  “  '^®"'“ry  sooer 

ngnts  Deiong  lo  me  wuuic  ^  h  tKinir  tiw  I  am  sorry  they  began  their  students  of  American  government 


our  efforts  to  make  them  se-  moment  at  which  we  think  is  the 
cure  are  not  a  struggle  for  a  spe-  foundation  of  our  right  to  know 
cial  privilege  or  a  narrow  advan-  about  legislative  meetings.  I  have 
taae  or  a  prior  power  over  that  encountered  in  the  ranks  of  our 

.  _ 1  _  •«  ^<mrrk  Mvyxf  acc  irxM  •  nrli  vrirl  t lo  Ic  U/Krk 


moment  at  which  we  think  is  the  “ ^  they  began  their  students  of  American  government 

foundation  of  our  right  to  know  deliberations  by  so  abominable  a  have  worried  about  the  secrecy  of 
about  legislative  meetings.  I  have  Precedent  as  that  of  tying  up  the  our  legislative  committees.  This 
encountered  in  the  ranks  of  our  tongues  of  their  members.  Nothing  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  strange 


possessed  by  other  people.' 


own  profession  individuals  who  justify  this  example,  but  the  to  find  how  concerned  men  were 
«.em  themselves  not  too  sure  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  about  it. 


^akinu  in  explanation  of  the  seem  themselves  not  too  sure  innocence  oi  me.r  imeniions,  anu 
bpeaxing  in  expiaiiaiion  oi  uie  .  .  ,,__„.-;iahii:tv  of  oiir  Ignorance  of  the  value  of  public 

prepared  report  of  his  committee  about  the  unassailability  of  our  . 

which  was  not  read  to  the  meeting,  rights.  It  is  important  to  remem-  n>^‘-n=>=»«ns. 

Mr  Wiggins  said  it  will  take  a  ber  that  this  right  to  know  about  He  was  proven  quite  right  by 
committee  of  the  whole  Society  to  our  legislative  body  is  good.  It  is  the  march  of  events,  for  it  took  a 


“Forty  years  ago  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  in  The  New  Freedom’  said: 

“  ‘Legislation  as  we  nowadays 


rt^""leBislative  bodies  to  public  one  that  was  acquired  over  the  great  deal  of  subsequent  work  to  conduct  it,  is  not  conducted  in  the 
rtin^.ToCenuMS:c‘ourKe  most  difficult  oppeSition  during  the  persuade  the  legislators  to  open 

rtw-utive  branch  to  public  scru-  most  protracted  period  of  time.  their  proceedings.  dedale  upon  the  floors  of  our 

tiny.  If  we  may  paraphrase  An  ^  «-t^i  c _ *  -wl.  framed,  dieested  and  concluded  in 


suade  the  legislators  to  open  open.  It  is  not  threshed  out  in 
ir  proceedings.  ®P*”  debate  upon  the  floors  of  our 

•n...  _  ,  .  assemblies.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 

first  fluctuated.  The  HoSsfwL  fram^- dusted  and  concluded  in 
.ni.,  /...r..!....,...!  .1,  c  ..  .  .  committee  rooms.  ...  I  am  not 


drew  Hamilton’s  immortal  appeal  England  met  in  secrecy  until  1771  first  fluctuated.  The  House  was 

Wthe  New  York  Court  that  sat  in  "fhen  John  Wilkes  challenged  the  openly  conducted  in  the  first  ses-  imitating  thtt  corruption Tre^s 
the  case  of  Peter  Zenger:  The  right  to  close  the  House  and  sion  but  the  Senate  did  not  keep  in- T  dHot  know  wha  c^^ 
question  is  not  of  small  or  private  caused  Jhem  to  ^bandon  secrecy  an  adequate  record  of  its  proceed-  p,Snt  is  tharsJTnot  do 


concern:  it  is  not  the  cause  of  m  jhe  House  of  Commons, 
newspapers  or  newspapermen;  it  .  "‘V  political  thini 


. — — . .  mgs.  It  was  not  really  until  1801,  ...  •.  .  .  ., 

As  all  the  political  thinkers  of  when  by  a  strict  party  vote  by  *  now,  but  it  is  intimated,  if 
time  agreed  and  Acton  so  well  the  incoming  Jeffersonian  Republi-  inquisitive,  that  it  is  none 

ressed,  the  philosophy  was:  cans,  the  proceedings  were  fully 

‘Public  opinion  could  not  pre-  opei^ed  up  '  business,  and  it  is  the 

••••-■  -  ....  ^  business  of  every  man  in  the  state. 

Now  not  only  is  Congress  we  have  a  right  to  know  all  the 
opened,  but  32  State  Constitutions  particulars  of  that  bill’s  history. 


is  the  cause  of  every  free  man  that  me  time  agreed  and  Acton  so  well 
lives;  it  is  the  best  cause;  it  is  the  fbe  philosophy  was: 


cause  of  liberty.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  reviewed  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  his  committee  has  taken 


“  ‘Public  opinion  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  while  the  debates  were  secret.’ 
“In  our  own  colonies  the  meet- 


wkh  respect  to  legislative  bodies  assemb  les  were  secret 

and  the  courts  and  the  executive  .  was  not  until  1766,  when  oi 


departments  of  the  government  in 


g  ot  me  assemoiies  were  secret,  provide  for  open  meetings  for  their  There  is  not  any  legitimate  privacy 
It  was  not  until  1766,  when  on  Legislatures  specifically  and  prece-  about  matters  of  government.  Gov- 
motion  of  James  Otis,  that  the  dents  almost  equally  binding  as  ernment  mast,  if  it  is  to  be  pure 
House  was  opened  so  that  the  Constitutioas  have  committed  the  and  correct  in  its  processes  be 
people  might  hear  the  Stamp  Act  other  Legislatures  to  meeting  ^  ’ 

debates.  openly.  (Continued  on  page  110) 


its  efforts  to  gain  for  the  people  House  was  opened  so  that  the  Constitutioas  have  committed  the 
an  effective  ri^t  to  know  about  might  hear  the  Stamp  Act  other  Legislatures  to  meeting 

their  own  government.  debates.  openly. 

Mr.  Wiggin’s  remarks  follow  in 
part: 

“Laws  that  give  us  an  enforce¬ 
able  legal  right  to  information 
about  government  we  may  some¬ 
times  summon  to  our  cause,  and 
perhaps  we  should  summon  them 
to  our  cause  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  we  do. 

“A  great  many  of  us  have  been 
hwrtcned  by  the  success  that  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  Society  have  had 
when  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  statutes  and  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  litigate.  We  have  had  a 
Am  example  in  Utah,  where  J.  F. 

Fitzpatrick  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tri- 
hme  intervened  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  case  and  successfully  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
»d  achieved  for  the  people  of 
that  State  the  rights  of  press  in¬ 
spection  for  the  records  of  the 
sehool  board  meeting. 

“These  individual  pieces  of  liti- 
seem  in  themselves  insigni- 
^t  and  unimportant,  but  each 
sets  a  precedent  within 
•w  jurisdiction  and  its  influence 

2^e°on»h?  ^lON  at  Washington:  Left  to  right-Vermont  Royster,  Wall  5 

"W  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Disnateh:  H>rrv  s.  Achmor. 


ad  we  ouaht  LeH  »«>  right— Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Irving  Dilliard,  St 

aa  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispotch;  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and  Francis  P.  LockerDaytoTNe^ 
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ASNE  REPORT 

n  •  1  <111  ’ 

Eisenhower  Team 

★  ★  ★ 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

★  ★  ★ 

Security  Begins  with  Manpower  Intake 


The  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Wilson  (Secretary  of  Defense): 
Working  for  the  government  is  a 
privilege  and  not  a  right.  Serving 
the  country  in  uniform  is  both  a 
privilege  and  an  honor.  Through 
all  the  years,  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  has  had  the  unquestioned 
right  to  accept  or  reject  anyone 
for  military  service.  At  times, 
serving  the  country  may  also  be 
an  obligation,  as  under  our  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  or  the  doctor 
draft  or  something  like  that. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  a  man 
who  is  charged  with  being  dis¬ 
loyal  or  subservise,  or  some  act  of 
betrayal  of  his  country,  that,  of 
course,  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
charge. 

When  you  catch  someone  who 
has  been  disloyal  or  done  treason¬ 
able  things,  it  is  already  too  late. 
Whatever  particular  damage  he 
may  have  done,  he  has  done.  Of 
course,  as  an  example,  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  someone  else  from  doing 
something  who  is  tempted  to  do 
it. 

But  when  we  get  back  to  the 
question  of  a  security  risk,  that  is 
a  process  of  trying  to  classify  the 
people  that  you  think  for  a  good 
reason  arc  less  than  an  average 
security  rsik,  or  seriously  less  than 
an  average  security  risk,  and  you 
don’t  think  they  should  be  in  a 
position  where,  due  to  their  think¬ 
ing,  their  past  actions  and  their 
associations,  they  may  be  readily 
used  by  our  enemies  for  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  and  tempt¬ 
ed  to  finally  do  disloval  things. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  in 
the  military  service  is  to  quietly, 
as  best  we  can,  appraise  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  coming  in  and  make 
sure  that  the  one  who  are  in  the 
service  are  not  people  who  can  be 
subjected  easily  to  temptation  and 
the  doing  of  the  wrong  things. 
In  the  military  establishment  I 
am  sure  our  country  needs  to  be 
particularly  careful  about  this. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  in  the 
world  today.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  paying  too  big  a  price  to 
try  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world 
and  try  to  maintain  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  have  some  people  of 
questionable  security  risk  that  may 
start  to  bore  from  within  or  be 
ready  channels  that  others  can  use, 
who  have  already  been  subversive 
or  disloyal. 

So  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
minute  and  explain  that  to  you 
men,  because  it  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  clarified  in  the  minds 


of  the  American  people.  1  said 
yesterday  that  1  have  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  someone  who  has  gone 
to  the  left,  thought  better  of  it, 
and  has  reformed.  He  ought  to 
be  given  his  second  chance  some¬ 
where  else  and  not  in  our  military 
establishment. 

We  are  partly  along  with  the 
job  down  here.  The  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  6,  helped  us,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  the  study  of  the 
Rockefeller  Committee  has  given 
us  what  I  consider  a  good  type 
of  organization  at  the  top  where 
we  clearly  have  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
different  specialties  of  the  job, 
where  they  can  concentrate  on 
working  out  the  policies  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  business  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas. 

We  have  made  some  progress 
even  though  most  of  us  are  new 
in  our  jobs.  1  made  a  list  not  very 
long  ago  of  what  1  consider  the 
top  34  or  35  men  who  are  here  in 
the  Pentagon — military  and  civil¬ 
ian.  including  the  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ices — about  35.  Only  four  of  those 
have  the  same  jobs  they  had  15 
months  ago.  In  a  big  organization, 
any  big  organization,  a  turnover 
like  that  of  the  top  people  would 
be  a  big  thing,  and  we  have  the 
job  of  getting  better  acquainted, 
understanding  each  other  quickly 
without  writing  too  many  letters 
and  making  too  many  reports,  or 
having  too  much  argument. 

We  have  also  improved  the  ef- 


Says: 

fectiveness  of  the  personnel.  We 
are  down  about  160,000  civilians, 
from  where  we  were  only  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  and  1  am  sure 
we  have  not  hurt  the  effectiveness 
of  the  organization  one  bit.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  have  improved 
it  some.  We  are  down  some  in 
military  personnel. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done  yet, 
but  1  just  want  to  go  on  record 
with  all  of  you  that  1  am  not  too 
discouraged  about  it.  1  think  we 
have  made  enough  progress  and  1 
think  more  can  be  made  in  the 
future. 

37e  Can't  Let  Iron  Curtain 
Ring  Down  on  New  Areas 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford 
(Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff): 

I  congratulate  each  of  you  on  your 
interest  in  national  security,  as 
demonstrated  by  your  attendance 
at  this  series  of  briefings. 

You  and  all  of  our  fellow- 
Americans  have  an  interest  in  the 
right  balance  between  taxes,  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures,  and  national 
strength.  So  do  we  in  the  military. 
The  end-product,  of  course,  is  a 
balance  which  will  perpetuate  our 
way  of  life. 

In  my  opinion  the  free-nation 
coalition  absolutely  can  not  afford 
to  let  the  Iron  Curtain  ring  down 
on  a  single  additional  area. 
Though  it  often  seems  unclear  and 
is  sometimes  deliberately  obscured. 
Soviet  domination  means  that 
more  resources  will  be  harnessed 
to  the  Soviet  war  machine  and  may 
later  be  turned  against  us.  Every 
resource  added  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
constitutes  a  subtraction  from  the 
total  of  the  free  world. 

In  effect,  the  relative  gain  is 
therefore  double  the  apparent 


gain.  If  communism  is  permitted 
to  gobble  up  parts  of  the  world 
one  by  one,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Soviet  bloc  will  be  » 
powerful  that  no  corner  of  the 
world  will  be  safe.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  this  communist  threat 
we  are  in  a  prolonged  period  of 
tension.  We  can  not  foresee  its 
duration.  It  could  last  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  or  even  a  century. 
It  could  increase  in  intensity,  and 
it  could  decrease. 

You  and  1  have  to  prepare  our 
plans  accordingly. 

The  reason  that  the  Far  East 
is  particularly  significant  at  this 
time  is  because  it  is  the  locality 
of  communism’s  greatest  effort  to 
continue  its  expansionist  policies. 

You  have  witnessed  one  chapter 
in  this  history  when  communism 
succeeded  in  overunning  China. 
You  have  witnessed  another  chap¬ 
ter,  the  Korean  war,  in  which  one 
tentacle  of  Soviet  Communism 
was  stopped.  Now  you  are  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  another  Sino-Soviet  tenta¬ 
cle  which  is  reaching  into  Indo- 
China  and  which  in  turn  is  threat¬ 
ening  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  This 
is  the  big  news  item  today. 

The  loss  of  Indo  China  would 
have  most  serious  repercussions. 
Its  strategic  importaiKe  stems 
from  several  factors,  first,  there 
is  the  human  value  of  about  30,- 
000,000  people.  Second,  it  is  the 
so-called  rice  bowl  that  helps  to 
feed  the  people  and  populations 
throughout  the  Asiatic  area.  Third, 
it  is  rich  in  raw  materials.  Fourth, 
it  is  described  as  the  most  devel¬ 
oped  and  important  sea  and  air 
routes  between  the  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
gateway  to  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  result  there  are  profound 
political  and  psychological  facton 
involved  in  the  present  day  situa¬ 
tion  in  Indo  China.  These  facton 
outweight  and  overshadow  the 
purely  military  factors.  These 
same  factors  are  found  even  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  118) 


ANYONE  FOR  GOLF? — No,  this  ASNE  foursome  has  only  the  newspaper  “game"  on  their  minds:  Left 
to  right — Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot;  C.  G.  Wellington,  Kansas  City  Star;  Carl  K. 
Stuart,  Oklahoma  City  Times;  and  Hoke  S.  Welch,  Miami  Daily  News. 
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RESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

How  Dailies  Can  Continue 
Best  Medium  of  Them  All!’ 


newspapers  being  too  big,  about 
advertisers  getting  along  just  as 
well  with  less  space.  American 
business  wasn't  built  on  reduction 
of  volume. 

•At  this  juncture,  it  might  be  well 
to  glance  over  our  shoulder  at  the 
big,  overgrown  boy  who  has  moved 
into  the  block. — television. 

Within  five  years — 1949  to  1954 


8  Points  Listed  by  Biggers,  Warning: 

Don't  Overlook  TV's  Double  Threat 

Eight  w.vys  tor  newspapers  to  improve  their  quality  and  service 
so  as  to  continue  being  the  “best  medium  of  them  all”  in  the  face 
of  television’s  double-barrelled  competition  for  advertising  and  for 
readers’  time  were  presented  by  George  C.  Biggers  in  his  President’s 


— television  has  developed  almost 
the  last  10  years.  Newsprint  and  incredibly.  In  1949  there  were 
payrolls  together  consume  any-  3.950,000  TV  set  owners.  Today 
where  from  50%  to  67%  of  a  there  are  27,500,000 — an  increase 
newspaper’s  income.  Some  run  595%. 

^'Sher.  jn  1949.  jv  advertising  volume 

.A  Mass  Medium  $68,400,000.  Last  year,  it  was 

To  look  to  the  reader  and  the  $688,700.000 — a  growth  of  907%. 
advertiser  for  the  additional  reve-  TV  stations  have  increased  from 
nue  that  newspapers  require  is  an  98  to  344,  or  251%  since  1949. 


Address  to  the  .\NP.\  on  Wednesday. 


outmoded  formula.  In  certain  cities  Moreover,  there  are  no  signs  of 


Mr.  Biggers.  who  is  president  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers,  said:  there  already  is  a  retail  price  o 

to  10c  for  daily  newspapers 

Newspapers  have  seen  the  big-  the  Washington  Post,  and  when  20c  to  25c  for  Sunday  newspaj 
gest  year  ot  them  all,  1953,  fade  the  dispatch  came  to  our  desks,  we  .Advertising  rates  have  been 
into  history.  Circulation  reached  were  shocked.  There  was  one  less  creased  frequently  in  late 
an  all-time  high.  1,785  daily  news-  editorial  voice  in  our  national  Cap-  ^ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  itol.  One  more  newspaper  had  be- 
54.472,286.  National  advertising  come  a  casualty  to  add  to  the  sta- 
revenue  scaled  a  new  peak — $634,-  tistics  cited  above.  There  were 
300.000.  Retail  advertising  revenue  more  newspaper  people  seeking 
hit  the  jack-pot  total  of  $2,021,-  work. 

000.000.  When  will  this  trend  stop?  What 

Newspapers  never  had  more  im¬ 
pressive  figures  to  show  to  adver- 


to  the  home  and  compete  with 
These  recent  increases  have  result-  newspapers.  Don’t  treat  it  lightly. 
ed,  for  many  newspapers,  in  less  Mever  take  solace  in  the  hope  that 
volume.  Circulation  was  slower  to  since  we  weathered  radio,  we  need 
come  back  after  that  last  increase  only  ignore  television  or  not  look 
in  rate.  Advertising  volume  didn’t  at  it  too  closely,  and  it  will  go 
quite  retain  its  peak.  away. 

Let’s  remember  always  that  Television  is  competing  with 
causes  such  shrinkage  in  the  num-  newspapers  are  a  mass  medium,  newspapers  in  two  ways:  fighting 
,  .  ber  of  newspapers?  Is  it  waste  and  When  we  no  longer  deliver  our  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  and  fight- 

tisers.  agencies  and  prospects  than  e.xtravagance  in  our  operations?  market — every  income  bracket  of  ing  for  the  reader’s  time.  We  kill 
the  figures  of  1953.  These  facts  Are  we  jwor  manufiicturers  and  it — to  the  advertiser,  we  are  head-  have  the  advantage  of  being  a 

forbid  me  to  view  with  alarm.  lack  technical  know-how  after  we  ing  into  difficulty.  The  retail  stores  printed  medium, _ one  that  can  be 

1  prefer  to  call  attention  to  unmis-  create  such  a  fine  product  as  the  of  this  country  were  built  on  fast  laid  aside  for  awhile,  picked  up 
takable  trends  and  conditions.  daily  newspaper?  Have  we  kept  merchandising,  big  sales,  lou  of  again  at  the  reader’s  convenience 
Circulation  in  1954  may  continue  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  advertising.  The  manufacturers  and  read  leisurely.  We  also  have 
on  its  merry  way,  but  advertising  modern  production  methods  and  gauged  their  operations  according-  the  advantage  of  being  a  perma- 
isn’t.  In  January,  the  118  cities  the  handling  of  our  people?  ly.  Merchandise  is  manufactured  nent  record.  But  contemplate  for 

measured  by  Media  Records  We  all  know  that  costs  have  fast  and  sold  fast.  To  move  it  re-  a  moment  the  gigantic “colossal” 

showed  gains  in  68  cities  and  losses  spiraled  in  recent  years.  Newsprint  quires  advertising,  lots  of  advertis-  is  actually  the  word, atomic  ad- 

in  50.  In  February,  the  118  cities  that  cost  $61  per  ton  at  the  clos:  ing,  frequency  of  advertising,  mul-  vertising  bomb  that  was  dropped 
measured  showed  gains  in  56  and  of  the  war  now  costs  $126  per  ton,  tiple  pages  of  advertising.  And  let’s  into  the  homes  of  this  country  one 
losses  in  62.  February  is  the  first  — more  than  doubled  in  6*/^  years,  never  delude  ourselves  with  any  Sunday  night  ly  General  Foods, 
month  in  a  long  time  that  the  bal-  Payrolls  have  at  least  doubled  in  occasional  thought  about  our  (Continued  on  page  102) 
ance  tipped  over  to  the  “losses”  side. 

March  returns  are  not  tabulated 
yet;  but  when  they  are,  we  are 
likely  to  get  a  mild  shock.  March’s 
unusually  poor  showing  might  be 
because  of  losing  the  fifth  Sunday 
out  of  March  and  into  January 
this  year.  It  might  be  because  of 
Easter  coming  so  late.  Regardless 
of  the  cause,  including  bad  weather, 
rU  wager  March  wasn’t  so  good 
with  you  in  1954.  I’ll  wager 
further  that  when  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  shrinks  from  8%  to  10%,  a 
bi|  hole  is  torn  in  the  final  line 
of  your  P.  and  L.  report.  Certainly 
your  production  costs  have  risen 
rapidly  and  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingiy  difficult  to  adjust  these  costs 
to  the  drop  in  revenue  during  the 
last  three  months. 

Let’s  be  realistic  and  look  at 
some  other  trends,  even  though 
ooe  can  hardly  be  cheerful  as  he 
tuentions  the  economic  factors  that 
hwe  caused  such  a  shrinkage  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  informed  that 
MO  newspapers  have  suspendkl, 

“sttged.  or  gone  out  of  business  in 
the  last  25  years.  That  number  in- 
oeases.  Just  recently,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald  was  sold  to 


CHANGE  OF  CO.MMAND — David  S.  Ingalls,  at  left,  onetime  government  official  (Hoover  Adminis¬ 
tration)  and  grandson  of  Charles  P.  Taft  I,  is  new  president  and  publisher  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star,  succeeding  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  in  center;  while  Lloyd  B.  Taft,  at  right,  son  of  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  is  now  executive  vicepresident  and  assistant  publisher. 
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NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint  Supply, 
Are  Now  in  Close 

63.4%  of  Total  ANPA  Dailies 
Hove  Reduced  Column  Width 


Publishers  who  follow  news¬ 
print  trends  through  the  ANPA 
bulletins  know  that  the  first  quart¬ 
er  of  1954  has  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  year  1953. 

Supply  and  Demand 

Newsprint  supply  is  adequate 
for  current  needs,  but  supply  and 
demand  in  1953  were  in  close  bal¬ 
ance  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  believe  that  1954  will 
show  a  different  picture. 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  increased  in  1953  to  an  all- 
time  high,  and  some  publishers 
used  part  of  their  inventories  to 
meet  that  increased  consumption. 
North  American  mills  produced 
less  newsprint  than  in  1952,  and 
used  .some  of  their  mill  stocks  to 
make  shipments.  For  instance,  U. 
S.  newsprint  consumption  in  1953 
was  6,142,897  tons  as  compared 
with  5,988,471  tons  in  1952,  an 
increase  of  154,426  tons  or  a  2.6% 
ilncrease  over  1952.  Publishers’ 
stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  de¬ 
creased  by  5-days’  supply  during 
1953  and  stood  at  44  days’  supply 
on  Dec.  31,  1953. 

North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  1953  decreased  about 
28,600  tons  under  1952.  Most  of 
this  loss  of  production  was  due  to 
non-production  by  some  U.  S.  mar¬ 
ginal  mills,  not  regular  producers 
of  newsprint.  Mill  stocks  dropped 
from  134,000  tons  Jan.  1,  1953,  to 
119,000  tons  Dec.  31,  1953, 

about  15,000  tons.  This  tonnage 
was  used  by  the  mills  to  take  care 
of  newsprint  shipments  in  excess 
of  production  in  1953. 

Producers  estimate  newsprint 
consumption  of  6.300,000  tons  is 
expected  in  the  U.  S.  during  1954, 
approximately  4,980,000  tons  of 
which  is  expected  from  Canada; 
1,140,000  tons  from  U.  S.  mills, 
and  180,000  tons  from  overseas. 

It  is  estimated  North  American 
mills  may  produce  about  7,090,- 
000  tons  in  1954.  Of  this  tonnage 
some  would  be  used  for  shipments 
overseas  and  for  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  is  estimated  the  remain¬ 
ing  tonnage,  plus  shipments  of 
180,000  tons  from  Europe,  would 
leave  about  6,300,000  tons  avail¬ 
able  for  U.  S.  consumption  in 
1954. 

In  the  face  of  this  close  bal¬ 
ance  of  supply  and  demand,  over¬ 
seas  demand  up  to  now  has  been 
held  down  because  of  currency 
problems.  However,  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  can  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  North  Amer¬ 


ican  newsprint  as  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  situation  eases. 

.•\ny  greatly  increased  demand 
from  overseas  or  by  the  U.  S. 
could  upset  the  present  close  bal¬ 
ance  and  again  present  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  newsprint  shortage  for 
publishers.  These  facts  do  not 
justify  complacency  as  to  U.  S. 
newsprint  supply  in  the  future. 

Increased  Production 

The  picture  is  not  completely 
dark,  however.  There  is  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Last  year  we  mentioned  that 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  had 
long  recognized  the  economic  po¬ 
tential  of  their  hardwood  forests 
and  after  extensive  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  suitability  of  hardwoods  in  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  had  de¬ 
cided  on  an  expansion  program  at 
its  East  Millinocket,  Me.,  mill. 
The  project,  originally  estimated 
at  $32,000,000  has  been  revised 
upward  to  $38,000,000  and  is  well 
under  way.  The  company  is  said 
to  have  spent  over  $10,000,000  on 
the  project  in  1953  and  expects  to 
have  its  first  new  papermaking 
machine — reported  as  the  world’s 
fastest — in  production  by  late  Fall 
of  1954,  with  a  second  to  follow  in 
late  1955. 

Coosa  River  plans  to  increase 
its  annual  newsprint  production 
between  20,000  and  25,000  tons 
in  a  two-year  expansion  program 
which  will  cost  more  than  $3,- 
000,000. 

West  Tacoma  has  completed  an 
expansion  program,  including  con¬ 
struction  and  installation  of  new 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000 
which  has  increased  production 
from  25,000  to  60,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

Bowaters  Southern  newsprint 
mill  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  is  expected 
to  start  production  on  the  first 
newsprint  machine  in  May  1954 
and  the  second  machine  by  June. 
Estimated  production  for  1954  is 
approximately  70,000  tons.  The 
annual  rated  capacity  is  130,000 
tons  which  will  be  stepped  up  as 
soon  as  possible  to  get  maximum 
production  out  of  the  two  paper¬ 
making  machines,  said  to  be  the 
most  modern  in  the  world. 

Southland  has  ordered  a  third 
paper-making  machine  with  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  77,000  tons  for 
installation  in  its  Lufkin,  Texas, 
mill.  Production  is  expected  to 
start  the  latter  part  of  1956  and 
will  increase  the  Southland  mill’s 
annual  total  capacity  to  consider- 


Demand 

Balance 

ably  more  than  200,000  tons. 

.\bitibi  informed  customers  on 
March  12  that  its  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  in  excess  of  800,000 
tons  annually  before  long.  They 
said  they  plan  to  increase  1954 
newsprint  capacity  by  40,000  tons 
and  by  30,000  tons  more  in  1955 
with  additional  increases  planned 
for  following  years. 

Abitibi  further  says  that  if  their 
mills  operated  continuously,  that  is 
to  say  seven  days  weekly  instead 
of  the  present  six,  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  would  be  another  90,000 
tons  annually. 

A  new  suction  pick-up  device 
for  installation  in  existing  news¬ 
print  machines,  developed  by  Beloit 
Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  said 
to  increase  production  by  about 
35%  and  provide  a  better  grade 
of  newsprint  due  to  increased  use 
of  groundwood  pulp  and  less 
chemical  pulp.  In  addition  it  is 
reported  to  be  possible  to  get  10 
to  15%  more  paper  with  the  same 
amount  of  pulpwood. 

Crown  Zellerbach  had  a  unit  in¬ 
stalled  at  its  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
newsprint  mill  and  reports  it  is 
satisfied  an  increase  in  newsprint 
production  on  existing  machines  is 
possible.  A  unit  has  been  ordered 
for  the  newsprint  machine  at  one 
of  their  Canadian  subsidiaries,  the 
Elk  Falls  Co.,  Ltd.  newsprint  mil! 
at  Duncan  Bay,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Four  Canadian  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  arc  iastalling  couch  transfer 
units  of  various  makes  on  existing 
equipment  to  speed  up  their  paper 
machines  and  reduce  sulphite  con¬ 
tent. 

Column  Widths 

A  factor  in  the  consumption  pic¬ 
ture  can  also  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  Recently  282  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  have  narrowed  their  column 
widths.  This  number  represents 
63.4%  of  total  ANPA  membership 
circulation.  Savings  in  excess  of 
more  than  $3,000,000  were  esti¬ 
mated  by  less  than  100  of  these 
members  as  a  result  of  this  change. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  indicated  that 
all  of  this  $3,000,000  plus  comes 
from  savings  in  newsprint,  but  it 
can  be  assumed  that  a  large  part 
of  such  savings  does  come  from 
one  of  the  major  costs  of  news¬ 
paper  production — n  e  w  s  p  r  i  a  t. 
Many  of  these  newspapers  by  re¬ 
ducing  width  of  column,  have  also 
reduced  newsprint  roll  width;  some 
have  limited  their  roll  reductions 
to  62  inches  or  one-half  inch  per 
page.  If  events  should  develop, 
publishers  know  they  can  use  the 
proven  practicality  of  60-inch  rolls. 
This  can  bring  not  only  further 
reduced  costs  but  also  reduced 
consumption. 


In  spite  of  increased  potentall 
production,  possible  savings  ■[ 
newsprint  and  other  factors, 
lishers  should  not  be  complacent  i 
First,  publishers  are  urged  to  kee; 
adequate  supplies  of  newsprint « 
hand  at  all  times.  During  the  pis 
year  we  have  had  a  number  of 
strikes  and  threatened  strikes  j 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  that  conic 
have  caused  a  serious  newsprk 
shortage  at  the  place  of  publio- 
tion  had  they  materialized  t 
threatened,  or  had  those  which  di; 
(xcur  lasted  for  a  long  period 
More  tons  are  needed  today  to 
equal  an  average  day’s  supply  that 
was  the  case  before  World  War! 
because  of  increased  consumptioi 

In  this  connection,  publisher 
are  again  urged  to  take  their  news 
print  in  regular  monthly  install 
ments.  The  importance  of  this  cat 
not  be  over-stressed. 

Newsprint  Consumption 

Second,  publishers  must  coit 
sider  the  world  picture.  The  Bri; 
ish  Government  is  said  to  be  am 
ious  to  terminate  newsprint  con¬ 
trols  and  leave  distribution  of 
available  supplies  to  the  newspa 
pers.  However,  any  plan  contem¬ 
plating  lifting  of  controls  by  Grea 
Britain  depends  upon  the  releas 
by  the  British  Treasury  of  Cana 
dian  dollars.  It  is  reported  tha: 
British  publishers  want  to  buy  anc 
Canadian  producers  are  prepare; 
to  deliver  100,000  tons  annual!) 
in  addition  to  present  shipments, 
delivery  to  be  made  beginninj 
July  1,  1954. 

Sir  Eric  Bowater,  in  reviewinj 
the  British  newsprint  situation  a: 
annual  meeting  of  Bowater  Pape 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  pointed  out  that  news 
paper  circulations  in  Great  Britait 
have  increased  almost  70%  sinct 
1939  and  that  if  there  should  h 
a  return  to  pre-war  paging,  news¬ 
print  consumption  would  exceed 
2,000,000  tons  a  year  as  compared 
with  present  consumption  of  700, 
000  tons.  He  urged  the  Govern 
ment  to  make  100,000  additioni 
tons  of  newsprint  available  to  Brit 
ish  publishers  now. 

Reports  say  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  authorized  importatioc 
of  an  additional  56,000  tons  of 
newsprint  to  British  newspapw 
beginning  July  1,  1954,  clearisf 
the  necessary  dollars  in  payment 
Although  contracts  between  British 
newspapers  and  Canadian  mills  are 
said  to  run  to  1958,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  the  extra  56,000  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage  is  authorized  only 
to  the  end  of  1955.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  consider  exten¬ 
sion  by  June  30,  1955  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  beyond  1955. 

U.  S.  publishers  cannot,  of 
course,  validly  object  to  the  British 
publishers’  offer  or  the  Canadian 
producers’  acceptance,  so  long  as 
the  transaction  does  not  endanger 
full  delivery  by  producers  of  ton¬ 
nage  under  contract  for  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  controls  are  lifted  in 
Great  Britain,  however,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  an  increased  demand  foi 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Good  Production  Manager 
Needed  to  Control  Costs 


Job  Too  Important  to  Be  Filled 
On  Basis  of  'Long,  Faithful  Service' 

Publishers  were  urged  by  Charles  }.  Hentschell,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  to  become  more  familiar 
themselves  with  the  mechanical  departments  and  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  top-e.xecutive  caliber. 

This  would  be  a  realistic  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
rising  costs  in  the  mechanical  departments,  said  Mr.  Hentschell. 
Text  of  his  talk  at  the  Wednesday  meeting  of  .\XP.\  follows; 


The  cost  to  operate  newspaper 
mechanical  departments  has  be¬ 
come  enormous  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Do  you  know  exactly  how 
enormous  it  is  in  your  own  plant? 

At  our  plant  it  constitutes 
24.6%  of  our  expenses,  and  with 
newsprint  added  it  totals  57.4%. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  hue 
and  cry  has  been  how  to  cut  this 
expense.  Have  we  been  approach¬ 
ing  this  problem  from  the  right 
angle?  In  many  cases  I  am  afraid 
not. 

Tirades  against  the  unions  and 
blasts  at  newsprint  suppliers  are 
not  the  complete  answer.  Certain¬ 
ly,  these  costs  have  gone  up,  but 
many  of  our  troubles  can  be  laid 
at  our  own  feet.  How  well  do  we 
know  these  departments  and  their 
problems?  What  can  we  do  at  our 
end  to  solve  these  poblems? 

(1)  First,  familiarize  yourself 
generally  with  your  mechanical 
departments. 

(2)  Secondly,  employ  a  good 
production  manager.  And  by  a 
good  production  manager  I  do  not 
mean  an  old,  loyal  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  foreman  who,  with  rare 
exception,  has  never  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  any  of  the  other  mechanical 
departments,  and  at  his  age  never 
will  be. 

It  is  much  too  important  a  job 
to  be  handled  as  a  reward  for  long 
years  of  faithful  service. 

They  Can  Be  Developed 

The  job  of  production  manager 
today  requires  a  man  with  initia¬ 
tive,  intelligence  and  leadership.  It 
is  a  top-executive  job.  In  our  plant 
he  is  responsible  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  annually  of  more  than  five 
million  dollars,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
print.  We  cannot  afford  to  treat  a 
sum  of  this  size  lightly  or  indif¬ 
ferently  and  neither  can  you. 

Top-flight  production  executives 
are  not  easy  to  come  by.  They  are 
*  scarce  item,  but  they  can  be  de¬ 
veloped.  In  your  plant  there  must 
he  a  young  man  with  the  desired 
qualities  who  can  be  trained  and 
iradually  put  in  charge. 

The  right  man  in  charge  can 
*ekl  his  foremen  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  team  that  will  pull  together 


and  approach  problems  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis. 

Let  us  talk  about  foremen  a 
minute.  They  are  vital  to  our  op¬ 
eration.  One  of  the  best  things 
your  production  manager  can  do 
for  you  is  to  pick  good  foremen — 
men  who  know  their  job  thorough¬ 
ly,  who  can  handle  and  get  the 
respect  of  their  men  and  who  are 
cost-conscious. 

I  cannot  stress  how  important 
a  good  foreman  is  to  an  efficient 
operation.  Good  supervision  is  vi¬ 
tal  and  management  must  recog¬ 
nize  it  and  pay  for  it.  It  is  the 
cheapest  thing  you  can  buy.  This 
also  applies  to  your  assistant  fore¬ 
men.  Their  salaries  must  be  high 
enough  to  attract  good  men.  In 
newspaper  plants  with  our  union 
•setups,  the  supervisors  are  in  a 
rough  spot — on  one  hand  they  rep¬ 
resent  management  and  on  the 
other  they  are  members  of  the 
union. 

Weekly  Meetings 

Once  you  have  a  production 
manager  of  your  choice  and  able 
foremen  selected,  see  that  weekly 
meetings  are  held  by  them  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems.  The  foremen 
will  get  to  know  each  other  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  will  develop 
that  cannot  help  but  make  your 


operation  a  smoother  and  better 
one.  These  meetings  keep  them 
informed  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  business.  What  are  the  trends 
in  advertising,  in  circulation,  in 
production  costs?  They  are  part 
of  the  team,  so  keep  them  in¬ 
formed. 

Educate  them  as  they  develop. 
See  that  they  get  to  visit  plants 
that  are  doing  a  job.  Have  them 
attend  the  mechanical  meetings 
where  they  can  meet  other  produc¬ 
tion  executives  and  engage  in  talk 
of  mutual  problems.  It  will  pay 
off,  believe  me,  if  the  men  you 
have  selected  are  conscientious  and 
ambitious. 

Undoubtedly  they  will  come 
back  with  ideas  on  equipment. 
Make  your  production  manager  de¬ 
tail  exactly  how  this  equipment  is 
going  to  pay  for  itself.  What  are 
its  advantages  and  exactly  what 
are  the  savings?  These  can  be  de¬ 
termined  and  evaluated  closely. 
Then,  if  and  when  the  equipment 
is  bought,  secure  regular  reports 
from  him  detailing  if  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  doing  the  job  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  If  not,  dig  into  it 
and  find  out  why. 

Newsprint  Savings 

Once  the  team  is  built  and  the 
flow  of  improved  machinery  is 
started,  what  can  you  as  publisher 
expect?  Given  dynamic  leadership 
and  good  supervision  you  are  in  a 
position  to  start  reducing  costs — 
both  in  labor  and  in  material. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  different 
situations.  What  is  our  biggest 
cost  item?  Newsprint,  of  course. 
Today  everybody  is  worked  up 
about  reducing  roll  size  and  effect¬ 
ing  these  savings.  Yet  many  of 
us  have  been  making  these  savings 
for  ten  years  or  more.  In  the  case 


HERE  FROM  ENGLAND  to  inspect  the  new  Linofilm  phototype¬ 
setter  are  officials  of  Linotype  &  .Machinery  Limited,  subsidiary  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company:  Left  to  right — A.  H.  Walker,  pub¬ 
licity  manager;  C.  A.  Ainsworth,  director;  and  R.  H.  Scott,  technical 
assistant  to  the  chairman  and  managing  director  of  L&M. 
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Daily  Producing 
Ads  by  Fotosetter 

.\  major  change  in  methods  for 
the  production  of  display  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  daily  newspaper  has 
taken  place  with  the  installation 
of  a  Fotosetter  machine  at  the  St. 
Petershure  (Fla.)  Times  (circ. 
50,000).  ' 

Intertype  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Fotosetter,  said  this  is 
the  first  installation  made  in  a  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  plant. 

-Along  similar  lines,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  (circ. 
460,000)  is  conducting  a  research 
program  in  the  application  of  pho¬ 
totypesetting  and  magnesium  en¬ 
graving  to  newspaper  production. 
The  Journal  has  installed  a  Foto¬ 
setter  and  is  exploring  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  high  speed  engraving 
and  type  on  film. 


of  the  Pos;-Di>patch,  it  has  meant 
savings  ot  many,  many  dollars — 
revenue  that  permitted  us  to  carry 
on  important  functions  on  which 
our  publisher  insists.  Why  were 
there  so  few  of  us  to  reduce  roll 
sizes  in  the  early  days? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  There  were 
a  number  of  reasons.  Editors 
feared  readability  of  the  paper 
would  suffer  or  production  execu¬ 
tives  shied  away  from  high  shrink¬ 
age  and  other  problems  attendant 
to  reducing  roll  sizes,  or  else  they 
were  afraid  of  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  they  had  not  done  before. 

We  checked  with  experts  who 
told  us  that  legibility  of  the  paper 
would  not  suffer  and  one  by  one 
we  licked  the  minor  problems  that 
go  with  reduced  roll  sizes. 

Take  newsprint  waste  for  in¬ 
stance.  Is  it  being  closely  watched? 
Why  do  you  have  waste?  Do  you 
know?  In  our  plant  we  started  a 
campaign  to  reduce  waste  and  it  is 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  cooperation. 

Management  furnished  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  foremen  and  the  crews 
became  interested.  Handling  waste, 
core  waste  and  white  waste  were 
all  attacked.  The  pressroom  was 
brought  into  it.  -As  an  example 
we  found  we  could  save  press 
waste  and  improve  production  by 
u.sing  our  best  running  paper  on 
the  difficult  web  leads.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  thanks  to  this  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  by  all  departments,  we  are 
among  the  lowest  in  waste  in  the 
country.  More  than  a  full  per¬ 
centage  point  has  been  chopped 
off — and  on  an  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  60.001*  tons,  that  adds  up 
to  a  lot  of  paper  and  to  a  lot  of 
dollars. 

Service  Departments 

1  could  cite  many  other  examples 
of  where  and  how  to  look.  It  is  a 
never  ending  job.  With  business 
down  we  are  driving  harder  than 
ever  to  reduce  costs  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  entire  operation  is  be¬ 
ing  resurveyed  to  insure  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  overlooked.  And  the  co- 
[Continued  on  page  88) 
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FEDERAL  LAWS 


-  It  May  Be  Scoop, 

Trend  To  Curb  Advertising 
Is  Reported  In  Many  Areas 


Manufacturers'  Soles  Tax 
Proposal  Laid  to  Theorists 


Nov.  1,  1953  set  of  regulations 


Albany,  N.  Y 
Newsmen  who  would  like  to  use 
flashing  red  lights  on  their  ve¬ 
hicles  while  in  pursuit  of  stories 
will  have  to  wait  at  least  until 
next  year.  Governor  Dewey  ve¬ 
toed  a  bill  that  would  have  ex- 


.A  TREND  which  should  be  of  would  be  in  the  public  interest, 
great  concern  to  newspaper  execu-  The  Board  is  in  effect  endeavoring 
tives  is  the  increasing  effort  to  to  maintain  the  local  low  dividend- 


which  the  1953  Legislature  of  the  tended  the  signal  privilege  to  mem- 
State  refused  to  authorize  by  legis-  bers  of  the  working  press  on  as- 
lation.  One  of  the  rules  forbids  signment.  He  said  that  he  dis- 
any  optometrist  to  advertise  other  approved  on  the  ground  h 
than  by  a  professional  card  lim-  conflicted  with  similar  laws  gov- 
ited  to  two  columns  in  width  and  erning  school  buses. 


prohibit  and  regulate  advertising  paying  institution  at  the  expense  two  inches  in  depth.  Incidentally 

of  various  kinds  by  legislative  of  the  members  of  the  communi-  that  rule  is  a  part  of  the  code  of  Committee  on  Ethics  or  the  Pr« 

mandate  or  bureau  orders.  Many  ties  who  might  well  be  able  to  se-  ethics  and  rules  of  nractice  of  the  . 


Many  ties  who  might 
different  interests  are  involved  in  cure  a  higher  rate  of  interest  from 
these  efforts:  the  Federal  Govern-  a  high  dividend-paying  institution, 
ment;  professional  organizations  even  though  outside  their  corn- 
seeking  to  restrict  and  prohibit  ad-  munity.  Various  other  reasons 
vertising  by  people  in  and  out  of  against  any  such  proposal  have 
their  profession;  Prohibitionists  been  presented  by  the  ANPA. 


ethics  and  rules  of  practice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  As»i 
.American  Optometry  Association,  ciation.  Having  achieved  censor 
A  three-judge  Federal  Court  ship  of  advertising  it  now  appear 
ruled  unconstitutional  the  Okla-  that  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
homa  1953  law  regulating  optom-  fession  seek  to  achieve  censorshio 
etry,  including  an  anti-advertising  of  news  as  well. 
provision,  and  granted  injunction 


It  is  a  strange  commentary  that 


advertising. 

Restrict  Advertising 
A  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Ma¬ 
son  (Ill.)  proposes  a  5%  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  tax  on  most  prod- 


seeking  to  ban  liquor  advertising;  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  against  enforcement  of  the  act.  these  persons  "who  regard  adver! 
and  other  special  interests.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro-  Suit  was  brought  by  a  group  of  tising  with  such  horror  do  not 

The  ANPA  position  is  that  any  posed  a  rule  in  August  1953  that  opticians.  Latest  information  to  have  the  same  shrinking  when  it 
commodity  or  service  which  may  certain  veterinary  virus-serum-tox-  the  ANPA  is  that  the  Oklahoma  comes  to  publicity  for  which  there 
be  legally  offered  to  the  public  in  products  could  only  be  adver-  Governor  has  instructed  the  State’s  js  no  charge.  Publicity  comes 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  tised  if  the  advertising  were  sub-  Attorney  General  to  appeal  from  with  maddening  regularity  from 

mitted  in  advance  of  publication  the  ruling  of  the  court  to  the  U.  some  of  the  very  associations 
for  censorship.  Although  but  little  S.  Supreme  Court.  which  are  striving  hardest  to  bring 

such  advertising  is  carried  by  Optometrists  are  not  the  only  about  prohibition  of  advertising  or 
newspapers.  ANPA  protested  people  opposed  to  advertising,  jts  drastic  regulation.  So  it  can- 
against  the  promulgation  of  this  Dentists  are  also  regulated  to  not  be  public  mention  that  is  ab- 
ucts.  As  written  this  5%  tax  o"  important  principle  some  extent  in  their  advertising  in  horrent  but  apparently  only  pub- 

would  apply  to  advertising  Al-  government  agency  should  all  states,  and  efforts  are  being  Uc  mention  when  paid  for. 

though  no  hearings  have  been  ever  have  authority  to  exercise  a  made  to  further  expand  such  re-  jhis  is  a  trend  which  newspa- 
scheduled,  it  is  typical  of  the  censorship  over  advertising  strictions  on  advertising.  In  De-  per  executives  should  watch  care¬ 

thinking  of  some  theorists  in  the  "’^“er  before  publication,  pointing  cember,  1953  the  Connecticut  fuHy  their  own  states.  It  is  the 
Government  some  of  whom  have  out.  that  laws  already  exist  to  pro-  State  Dental  Association  went  so  belief  of  your  Committee  that  it 
previously  attacked  advertising  as  h*t>it  and  punish  false  and  mislead-  f^r  as  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  in  the  public  interest  for 

unnecessary  and  adding  to  the  cost  'ug  advertising.  Following  that  the  ANPA  in  its  effort  to  prohibit  these  groups  to  succeed  in  pro- 

protest.  the  ruling  was  amended  dental  advertising.  The  American  hibiting  those  of  their  profession 
to  omit  that  provision.  t-*— .-i  a 

Bill  in  Congress  ,  .  .  , 

Now  pending  in  this  session  of  advertising  for  many  years 
Congress  is  a  bill  which  would  l  oHorc 

drastically  restrict  optometric  ad- 


of  products  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  which  administers  and  regu¬ 
lates  insured  savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  institutions  such  as  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  organizations,  etc.. 


Dental  Association  has  been  ad-  business  who  wish  to  make 
'^^^ating  jegulajion  and  restriction  yjjg  advertising  columns  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  public  of  their  services 
Desist’  Letters  and  wares.  False  and  misleading 

In  Amityville,  on  Long  Island,  advertising  should  be  and  is  now 


on  March  19  issued  a  proposed  vertising  in  the  District  of  Colum-  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  Asso-  prohibited  and  punishable.  Proper 
rule  to  prohibit  these  institutions  bia.  The  bill  has  been  approved  ciation  sent  individual  “desist”  advertising  should  be  permitted  for 
from  advertising  their  rates  of  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  letters  to  a  group  of  local  attor-  proper  services  and  commodities, 

dividends,  earnings  or  interest  paid  District  Committee.  A  similar  bill  neys  who  were  advertising  in  the  Anti-Trust  Case 

on  shares,  or  investment  certifi-  in  the  82nd  Congress  passed  the  Amityville  (L.  L,  N.  Y.)  Record,  Another  instance  of  Govem- 
cates,  in  any  newspaper  or  maga-  Senate  but  the  House  failed  to  directing  them  to  discontinue  such  rnent  preoccupation  with  advertis- 
zine,  radio  or  television  broadcast-  act.  Opponents  of  advertising  by  advertising  under  penalty  of  “dis-  matters  is  the  suit  involving 
ing  station  located  beyond  a  50  optometrists  have  been  making  a  ciplinary”  action.  The  advertising,  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
mile  radius  of  their  principal  of-  desperate  effort  of  several  years  in  fact,  consisted  of  professional  picayune  and  States  in  which  it 
flee.  Hearing  was  scheduled  April  to  bring  about  enactment  of  such  cards  carried  in  the  newspaper,  was  alleged  that  the  newspapers 

19.  The  ANPA,  asking  for  the  a  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  This  action  followed  the  line  of  were  violating  the  Anti-Trust  Laws 

reason  for  this  proposed  rule,  was  and  it  has  been  said  that  if  sue-  the  Code  of  the  American  Bar  As-  because  of  the  requirement  that 
informed  that  when  high  dividend-  cessful,  the  measure  would  then  ^iation  which  prohibits  advertis-  advertisers  buy  space  as  a  unit  to 
paying  institutions  advertise  in  lo-  be  used  as  a  “model"  for  State  ing  by  lawyers  in  newspapers  or  appear  in  both  papers, 
calities  having  a  low  dividend-  legislation.  It  would  prohibit  the  other  media  and  limits  advertising  y  5  Supreme  Court  May 

paying  institution  it  results  in  advertising  of  fees  for  services,  to  professional  cards  and  a  list  in  25  held  that  there  was  no  violation 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  local  prices,  terms  of  payment,  offer  of  an  approved  A.B.A.  directory.  The  ^f  (hese  newspapers 

institution  for  investment  at  the  services  or  devices  at  a  discount,  president  of  the  Suffolk  County  although  its  ruling  applied  only 
higher  dividend  rate.  This,  said  as  a  gift  or  fee  of  charge;  or  a  Bar  Association  explained  his  ac-  ca.se  and  the  Court  said 

the  Board,  is  incompatible  with  parantee  of  satisfaction  of  serv-  tion  was  caused  by  complaints  other  cases  of  like  nature 

the  fundamental  purposes  for  ices.  from  other  non-advertising  law-  he  decided  on  their  merits, 

which  these  institutions  are  estab-  This  strenuous  drive  of  optome-  yers.  .  involvine  somewhat 

lished — promotion  locally  of  thrift  trists  to  prohibit  advertising  has  In  one  city  recently,  the  medical  .  'cciip,  involves  the  Kan- 

and  economical  home  financing,  been  effective  in  many  states  which  group  adopted  a  resolution  for-  similar  issue 

The  ANP.A  has  protested  against  already  have  laws  regulating  op-  mally  requesting  the  editorial  staff  J 

this  proposal  pointing  out  that  it  tometric  advertising,  although  ap-  of  newspapers  to  omit  the  nam^  ^  «  ritv  Mo  Dec  29  over- 

is  not  the  advertising  which  should  parently  in  some  cases  the  laws  of  attending  or  consulting  physi-  V  .he  anti- 

be  regulated  but  rather  the  man-  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  cians  in  all  paid  “thank  you”  notes  ®  motion  o  , 

agement  procedures  of  the  insti-  satisfy  the  opponents  of  advertis-  and  in  all  news  notes  concerning  indictment  g  s 

tutions  themselves.  Another  point  ing.  accidents,  illnesses  or  medical  con-  hese 

that  might  well  be  made  is  A  Board  of  Optometry  Exam-  ditions  unless  authorized  by  the  under  advisemen 

whether  or  not  such  a  prohibition  iners  in  Texas  ordered  into  effect  doctor  in  question  and  by  the  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IVewspaper  • 

Food  Brokers  Given  Details  ^  Petition-Ad  Nets 

ii/vu  Vfvnc.o  Newspaper  Award  in  fVin 

Of  Neilsen  Sales  Study  ecutives  Association  in  Chicago  ]^Qf0  PlcUinOCl 

recently  presented  a  Certificate  of  *  ^ 

Cleveland  nomic  groupings  A-B  and  C-D  are  Award  to  James  Lees  and  Sons  Full-page  couponed-ads  which 
A  FACTUAL  study  of  retail  food  about  equal;  but  the  share  of  pur-  Company  for  “outstanding  news-  appeared  April  7  in  the  New  York 
sales  in  Cuyahoga  County  was  chases  between  them,  according  to  paper  advertising.”  The  award  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
presented  to  upwards  of  100  food  the  Feb.  1  report,  already  in  the  was  presented  for  the  color  adver-  Tribune  seeking  signatures  of  peo- 
brokers  April  13  by  the  Cleveland  hands  of  the  wholesale  trade,  tisement  which  appeared  last  Sep-  ple  who  feel  a  court  should  de- 
Plain  Dealer  market  research  de-  ranges  from  a  high  of  83.6%  to  tember  18  in  the  Christian  Science  cide  on  charges  of  fraud  and  de¬ 
partment.  60.2%  in  the  upper  half  and  from  Monitor.  ceit  by  former  Senator  William 

The  presentation  was  made  by  39.6%  to  15.2%  in  C-D.  The  The  ad  pictured  a  bundle-laden  Benton  of  Connecticut  against 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  repre-  range  covers  many  items.  family  returning  from  a  vacation  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of 

rented  at  the  meeting  by  L.  C.  All  data  are  reported  by  store  Europe  to  get  the  welcome  Wisconsin  have  produced  more 

Nugent,  company  spokesman,  and  classifications  —  corporate  chain  home  of  a  new  Lees  carpet  in  than  10,000  signatures  in  the  af- 
iohn  H.  Betjemann,  its  vicepresi-  totals  versus  all  other  stores.  Just  >'ving  room.  firmative. 

dent.  what  the  data  covers  may  be  of  The  award  was  presented  to  - 

The  operation  in  metropolitan  interest  to  the  consumer,  although  Carl  R.  Asher,  ad  manager  for  *  Believe  Committi^  re- 

Cleveland  is  known  as  the  Nielsen  his  ultimate  concern  is  in  new  Lees  Carpets,  by  Norman  S.  ports  that  more  than  516,000  in 
Food  Store  Panel.  It  will  consist  lines  stocked,  trends  and  compar-  Sweetland,  manager  of  national  contributions  had  been  received 
of  bimonthly  analysis,  in  book  ative  brand  popularity.  advertising  for  the  Monitor,  following  publication  of  the  ads. 

form,  of  a  selected  group  of  prod-  Each  bimonthly  report,  a  dia-  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  is  Copy  in  the  ads  expressed  hope 
uct  classes  as  expr^sed  in  the  grammed  breakdown  of  some  150  Lees  Agency. 

2,500  food  outlets  in  Cuyahoga  to  200  pages,  shows  consumer 


County.  The  book  will  be  placed  sales,  retail  purchases,  distribution, 
in  the  hands  of  food  manufac-  retail  stocks,  retail  out-of-stock, 
turers,  distributors  and  food  re-  number  of  months’  supply,  dealer 

push,  displays,  feature  prices  and 
2  Economic  Groups  brand  relativity,  the  last  both  in 

Factual  integrity  is  based  upon  volume  and  percentages, 
the  analysis  every  two  months  of  ■ 

total  sales  by  classification  in  typi-  Potter  JoinS  Estv 
cal  stores,  representing  purchases 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Ad  'Dean'  Dies 

Milwaukee 


that  the  Senate,  Attorney  General 
and  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
would  investigate  the  Benton 
charges  more  thoroughly  than 
heretofore,  and  the  coupon  simply 
said  each  signer  believed  charges 
are  far  too  serious,  in  the  pub- 


John  J.  Devlin,  71,  dean  of  the  to  b7  ignored  7pon 

Milwaukee  Journars  advertising  omnnH  ” 

staff,  died  suddenly  April  12.  contributions  more  than 

Mr.  Devlin  was  the  fourth  old-  covering  the  $7,000  initially  spent. 


hv  a  substantial  number  of  fam  .  ^an  Potter  has  joined  the  tele-  est  active  employe  of  the  Journal  the  committee  plans  to  re-publish 

nfes  and  d  i  v  i  d  Td  tetweeV  t^o  <*epartment  of  William  Esty  in  years  of  service.  He  joined  ,he  ad  in  other  cities.  Dailies  in 

Hies  ana  a  .  ^  net  een  two  Company.  Most  recently  a  vice-  the  local  advertising  staff  of  the  which  the  ad  is  scheduled  to  break 

rrerrts'?s  “A’^r^^^^  president  of  media  on  the  Procter  Journal  on  Feb.  3,  1910,  after  Ms  Xhe  Hous- 

“r”  onH  •  *  Gamble  account  at  Benton  &  working  for  a  time  at  the  Mil-  ,o„  (Tex.)  Post;  the  San  Francisco 

ihT^nwer  orminlni  ^  ^  Bowles,  Mr.  Potter  has  been  asso-  waukee  Sentinel.  tCalif.)  Chronicle;  the  Hartford 

Thomas  M  Murnhv  director  of  National  Broad-  He  worked  in  all  of  the  Jour-  (Conn.)  Courant;  the  New  Ha- 

ihe  Plain  Dealer  market  research  '^“^ng  Company,  and  for  18  years  nal’s  retail  advertising  divisions  at  ven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier;  the 

(ienartment  said  the  naner  has  associated  with  the  Procter  &  one  time  or  another  and  was  act-  Christian  Science  Monitor;  the  St. 

taken  its  biggest  step  forward  in  SlidlT/l^r"'  ing  local  display  manager  in  the  Loir'  i  Mo.)  Dispatch;  and 

its  long  career  of  finding  out  what  '  early  19-Os.  the  Denver  (Colo.)  os. 

families  buy  in  the  county  circu¬ 
lation  area.  In  engaging  the  con¬ 
tinuing  services  of  the  Nielsen 
company,  the  Plain  Dealer  has 
employed  and  will  be  engaging  the 
personalized  service  of  a  market¬ 
ing  research  agency  dominant  in 
the  food  field.  Nielsen  operates 
nationwide  and  in  five  foreign 


IlllllllUUIIill  LINAGE  LEADER 

'Newspaper  OfFers  One  of  Best  Merchandising  Vehicles' 


=  SiMONiz  Company,  Chicago, 
g  has  always  taken  a  shine  to 
J  newspapers,  but  in  recent  years 
countries.  Never  before,  accord-  I  polished  its  use  of  the 

ing  to  it,  has  such  a  bimonthly  1 

series  of  findings  been  proffered  1  stepping  up  its  appro- 

by  a  newspaper.  =  ,  ,  , 

c  =  In  1951,  for  example,  the 

.  pecia  ized  Feature  g  wasn’t  even  listed  among 

Furthermore,  the  Nielsen  com-  g  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  top 
PMy,  despite  its  world-wide  fa-  g  100  national  newspaper  adver- 
cilities,  confines  its  studies  to  food,  g  tisers,  although  it  had  been 
tugs,  radio  and  television.  The  g  spending  about  $754,000  in 
attention  for  g  newspapers  that  year.  In  1952, 
^  Plain  Dealer  are  margarine,  |  however,  Simoniz  joined  the 
butter,  detergents,  coffee,  tea,  pack-  |  ranks  of  the  ‘Top  100”  in  86th 


for  the  power  and  local  impact 


Jged  powdered  milk,  cake  mixes, 
dog  food,  cat  f(X)ds  and  frozen 
foods.  Merchandise  under  these 
headings  includes  a  wide  range  of 
food  store  products. 


m  position  with  an  outlay  of 
g  $947,211,  a  25.6  per  cent  in- 
g  crease  over  the  previous  year, 
g  The  man  responsible  for  this 
A  specialized  feature  of  the  serv-  y  increased  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
ice  in  the  case  of  the  Plain  Dealer  g  vertising  is  genial  Jack  Doran, 
is  that  all  data  are  related  to  this  §  director  of  advertising  for  Si- 
PJper’s  own  detailed  studies  of  p 

buying  power.  Population-wise,  the  U  have  a  healthy  respect 

Dumber  of  families  in  the  two  eco-  . •  .  . . 
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Jack  Doran 

Simoniz  Company 

of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium,”  says  Jack,  who  en¬ 


tered  the  ranks  of  advertising  g 
via  the  advertising  agency  route.  | 
“Newspapers,”  he  continues,  g 
“enable  us  to  select  markets  on  g 
the  basis  of  the  greatest  poten-  g 
tial  for  each  of  our  products.  g 
“A  newspaper  advertising  g 
campaign  of  even  moderate  J 
proportions  offers  one  of  the  g 
best  vehicles  for  merchandising  g 
the  trade.  We  use  these  pro-  g 
grams  to  sell  against,  to  get  g 
dealer  tie-ins  and  features  as  g 
well  as  to  get  expanded  distri-  g 
bution.”  g 

As  already  noted.  Jack  de-  g 
veloped  his  philosophy  of  news-  g 
paper  advertising  through  asso-  g 
ciation  for  a  number  of  years  g 
with  Tatham  -  Laird,  Inc.  and  | 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  In  ad-  g 
dition,  for  more  than  five  years  g 
Jack  was  national  sales  promo-  g 
tion  manager  of  Schenley  Dis-  g 
tillers  Corp. — R.  B.  Mcl.  g 
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PR  Society  Hits 
Extension  of 
N.Y.C.  Sales  Tax 

I  he  Puhlie  Relatiori>  Society  of 
America  this  week  protested  the 
proposed  three  per  cent  New  York 
C  ity  sales  tax  on  public  relations 
services  on  tvvi>  main  grounds: 

( I )  the  new  levy  would  reduce 
rather  than  increase  the  city’s 
revenues:  (2)  that  public  relations 
is  a  profession,  not  a  commercial 
service. 

Kalman  B.  Druck.  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
Mayor  Wagner,  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  that  New  York  City,  in 
its  own  interest,  “should  encour¬ 
age  rather  than  discourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  growth  of  still 
more  public  relations  counseling 
firms  here.” 

Although  there  are  only  some 
.^00  to  400  firms  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Druck  said,  they  exert  an  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  bringing  printing,  con¬ 
ventions  and  business  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  New 
York,  in  contributing  “freely  and 
generously”  of  their  professional 
talents  to  the  city’s  “civic,  relig¬ 
ious,  welfare  and  charitable  organ¬ 
izations,  and  in  helping  to  make 
New  York  attractive  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  headquarters  offices  of 
major  corporations,  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  and  non-profit  philanthropic 
and  welfare  organizations  of  all 
types. 

“Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  public  relations  counselors 
are  responsible  for  the  production 
of  at  least  $60,000,000  worth  of 
printing  annually  in  New  York 
City.”  Mr.  Druck  declared.  “Since 
they  are  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
munication  of  information  and 
ideas,  the  public  relations  firms 
have  been  exerting  an  increasing 
influence  on  the  production  and 
printing  of  institutional  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  on  radio 
and  television;  corporate  annual 
reports  and  special  booklets;  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  house  organs 
and  publications  of  all  types  used 
in  employe,  financial,  community, 
trade  and  consumer  relations  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  letter  cited  a  survey  just 
released  by  Financial  World  maga¬ 
zine  showing  that  firms  in 
New  York  City  specialize  in  fi¬ 
nancial  public  relations,  and  that 
21  of  these  firms  “have  offices  in 
other  cities  to  which  business  could 
be  shifted  if  the  cost  of  servicing 
these  clients  in  New  York  becomes 
prohibitive.” 

SEC  Protests  Tax 

Keith  Funston.  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
condemned  the  proposed  sales  tax 


.ADVERTISERS  and  agency  executives  joined  with  Detroit  News  and 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  in  celebrating  the  opening  of  new  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  under  the  direction  of  Harry  G.  Baker  and  Sheldon  B. 
Newman  respectively.  Shown  at  Chicago  reception,  left  to  right,  are 
Gordon  Craig,  assistant  secretary.  Booth  Newspapers;  Mr.  Newman, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Max  J.  Gcrstman,  Detroit  News  advertising  director. 


extension  as  “short  sighted”  and 
predicted  that  its  “inevitable  re¬ 
sult”  would  be  to  “drive  business 
out  of  the  city.”  Investors.  Mr. 
Funston  said,  would  “place  their 
orders  in  other  markets.” 

V  *  * 

Further  opposition  to  the  tax 
has  come  from  Frederick  Gamble, 
president,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
from  Lawrence  Valenstein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
Inc. 

«  *  * 

“Deep  concern  over  the  propos¬ 
al  to  extend  the  sales  tax  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  services”  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  New  York’s  Mayor 
Wagner  by  William  K.  Beard,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications. 

In  a  325-word  telegram,  Mr. 
Beard  explained  that  ABP  con¬ 
sists  of  151  industrial,  institution¬ 
al,  professional  and  merchandising 
publications,  more  than  half  of 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York  City;  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  space  bought  in  the  papers 
is  purchased  for  advertisers  by 
agencies;  and  that  any  legislation 
impairing  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  agency  system  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  business  press. 

■ 

Rhode  Island  Daily 
Prints  Assessments 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  has  just 
completed  a  public  service  by  print¬ 
ing  nine  pages  of  new  tax  assess¬ 
ments  on  real  estate.  Under  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  town’s  new  home 
rule  charter,  an  outside  firm  made 
a  major  tax  revaluation  of  all 
property. 

Publisher  Buell  W.  Hudson  said, 
“We  felt  that,  although  it  stretched 
our  production  capacity  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  the  publication  of  the  list¬ 
ings  was  an  important  service  to 
Woonsocket  citizens.  .  .  .  Our  legal 
rate  would  have  cost  the  city 


9-Point  Plan  Offered 
For  Coordination 

Nine  points  on  which  co-ordina¬ 
tion  by  the  chain  drug  store  and 
the  manufacturer  will  assure  great¬ 
er  volume  and  profit  emerged 
from  an  attitude  survey,  made  by 
.McCann-Erickson  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  which  was 
presented  this  week  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  during  the  NACDS  conven¬ 
tion. 

Five  of  the  points  made  in  the 
survey  applied  primarily  to  the 
manufacturer,  three  to  the  chain, 
and  one  to  both.  In  summary, 
they  were: 

The  manufacturer  should  ( I ) 
have  better  informed  representa¬ 
tives;  (2)  time  promotions  more 
carefully;  (3)  be  more  flexible  in 
the  purchase  of  general  promotion¬ 
al  facilities;  (4)  follow  through 
with  chain  executives  other  than 
just  the  buyers  on  all  promotions, 
and  (5)  make  more  use  of  the 
chain’s  local  marketing  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  chain  should  ( 1)  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  training  sales  person¬ 
nel  and  of  following  up  promo¬ 
tions  at  the  store  level;  (2)  not 
overload  promotional  calendars, 
and  (3)  interpret  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  its  TV  and  radio  abilities  more 
clearly. 

Both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
chain  should  make  every  attempt 
to  evaluate  all  promotions  as  soon 
as  possible. 

■ 

Furniture  Show 

New.vrk,  N.  J. 

Koos  Bros,  suburban  furniture 
store  celebrated  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  12-page  section  in  the 
Xewark  Sunday  Star-Ledger  pro¬ 
moting  a  “Fashion  Show  for 
Homes.”  Eleanor  Lester,  house¬ 
hold  editor,  developed  the  section 
which  readers  were  urged  to  hold 
as  a  souvenir. 


Toledo  Blade 
Aids  in  Lining 
Up  Dealers 

How  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Com¬ 
pany  recently  upped  its  dealership 
representation  in  Toledo  from  one 
to  eight  in  one  week  with  the 
help  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  Times,  was  related  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  by  Robert 
H.  Scheirer,  assistant  to  George 
H.  Fitch,  the  paint  firm’s  director 
of  advertising. 

Up  until  last  March,  Devoe  had 
one  dealer  in  Toledo,  but,  says 
Mr.  Scheirer,  a  meeting  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  Devoe’s  Detroit  sales  staff 
in  the  office  of  H.  Newell  Hoff- 
ner,  the  Blade’s  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  changed  all  that. 

“We  were  all  comparative 
strangers,”  says  Mr.  Scheirer,  “but 
with  Mr.  Hoffner’s  help,  a  nei^- 
borhood  -  by  -  neighborhood  dealer 
recruitment  campaign  was  laid 
out.” 

‘Blitz’  Effort 

Describing  the  effort  as  a  “blitz,” 
.Mr.  Scheirer  said  the  Blade  not 
only  provided  conference  space 
and  advice  but  gave  each  Devoe 
salesman  a  map  painting  Toledo’s 
complete  sales  picture. 

Recreational,  church,  education¬ 
al  and  store  facilities  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  were  shown  along 
with  average  incomes  of  residents 
in  each  neighborhood. 

‘Together  with  other  research 
the  Blade  made  available,”  Mr. 
Scheirer  continues,  “the  Devoe 
men  became  well-acquainted  with 
Toledo  within  a  few  hours.” 

At  the  time  of  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Scheirer  briefed  the  De¬ 
voe  sales  staff  on  the  details  of 
the  paint  firm’s  then  upcoming 
newspaper  ad  program,  largest  in 
its  200-year  history  (E&P,  Ap¬ 
ril  17,  page  24).  This  campaign 
calls  for  93-city  coverage  and  ex¬ 
tensive  company  sharing  of  space 
costs. 

“Armed  with  full  details  of 
merchandising  cooperation  plans, 
eight  new  dealers  were  added 
within  a  week,”  Mr.  Scheirer  tdd 
E&P.  “While  paint  stores,  logical 
targets  of  the  blitz,  were  included, 
other  possible  paint  outlets,  even 
drug  stores,  were  not  overlooked." 

William  C.  Dabney,  Devoe^s 
president,  is  equally  enthusiastic 
about  the  support  given  by  the 
Blade.  “Rarely  in  our  two-century 
history  have  we  made  so  much 
progress  in  one  community  in  so 
short  a  time,”  he  declared. 

■ 

Plaque  for  Murrow 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  awarded  its  Bronze  Plaque 
of  .Achievement  to  Edward  R- 
Murrow,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  counselor  on  public 
affairs  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  on  Wednesday  noon, 
April  21,  at  the  club,  23  Park 
.Avenue. 
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This  is  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  with  its  many  cultural  wellsprings— like  the 
Orchestra,  the  Franklin  Institute,  its  32  colleges— is  today, 
in  addition,  the  source  of  more  and  more  of  the  nation's 
material  wealth. 

Industrial  activity  is  at  a  record  |)eak.  Steel,  electronics, 
oil.  chemicals  and  food  are  streaming  from  hundreds  of 
new  plants.  As  of  today,  more  than  six  billion  dollars  of 
new  construction  has  been  completed  here  since  World 
War  11.  There's  an  air  of  excitement  throughout  the  vast 
14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  Market. 

Beneath  the  hustle-bustle,  the  traditional  solidarity  of  the 
Market  remains.  Philadelphians  build  their  daily  lives 
around  their  families,  homes,  jobs.  Here  is  an  ideal  target 
for  the  ambitious  advertiser,  whatever  his  product. 

The  Evenitig  and  Sunday  Bulletin  serves  this  growing 
Market,  reflecting  the  character,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
busy,  pros|)erous  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper— Phila¬ 
delphians  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its 
advertising.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


AdvertUIng  oateas;  Philadalphia,  Filbart  and  Junipar  Straaft;  Naw  York, 
2t5  Madison  Ava.;  Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Ava.  Raprasanfotivas;  Sawyar 
Farguson  Walkar  Company  in  Datroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angalas  •  San  Francisco 
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Ad  Industry 
Must  Answer 
3  Charges 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  advertising  industry  must 
answer  charges  of  irritating  same¬ 
ness,  lack  of  dignity  and  untruth¬ 
fulness  if  it  is  to  continue  its  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of 
the  college  of  commerce  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  declared  here. 

Speaking  to  some  400  Upper 
Midwest  advertising  executives  and 
copywriters  at  the  first  advertising 
workshop  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis.  Dean  McCarthy 
said  the  indictment  was  not  against 
the  whole  industry.  He  called  the 
bulk  of  advertising  “effective  and 
praiseworthy,”  but  added  that  the 
responsibile  majority  of  advertis¬ 
ing  people  cannot  ignore  the  criti¬ 
cisms  leveled  at  the  minority,  lest 
advertising  fall  victim  to  a  split 
■personality  in  which  bad  advertis¬ 
ing  crowds  out  and  eventually  kills 
the  good. 

“The  real  challenge  does  not 
come  from  the  public,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  merchant — the  chal¬ 
lenge  comes  from  within,”  said 
McCarthy. 

He  said  advertising  has  abdi¬ 
cated  the  position  of  leadership 
“which  it  should  rightly  occupy  by 


virtue  of  its  acknowledged  talents 
and  techniques.” 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  its 
function  in  an  economy  such  as 
ours,  advertising  should  be  de¬ 
termining  public  trends,  cultivating 
the  public  taste  and  even  raising 
the  intellectual  tone  of  society. 
But  it  has  not  been  doing  so.” 

On  the  three  charges  against  the 
industry.  Dean  McCarthy  said: 

•  Sameness  —  “Here  the  worst 
offender  is  television,  with  radio 
a  close  runner-up”  with  the  “in¬ 
furiating  monotony  of  the  oft- 
repeated  commercial.  What  most 
of  us  cannot  understand  is  why  a 
presumably  intelligent  sponsor  in¬ 
sists  in  antagonizing  the  public 
upon  whose  good  will  the  sale  of 
his  product  depends.” 

•  Lack  of  dignity — “The  occa¬ 
sional  impropriety  in  advertising 
has  multiplied  and  worsened  into 
shocking  bad  taste  in  both  art  and 
copy.  The  decline  of  standards  of 
good  taste  has  been  gradual,  but  it 
is  so  steady  that  it  seems  deliberate. 
You  cannot  afford  it.  A  reaction 
has  already  set  in,  for  this  is  one  of 
advertising's  shortcomings  that  the 
public  is  already  doing  something 
about.” 

•  Untruthfulness — “Advertising 
as  a  matter  of  long  practice  has 
depended  almost  entirely  on  over¬ 
statement”  as  the  way  to  express 
ideas.  “In  our  personal  lives,  we 
soon  learn  to  discount  the  man 
who  is  constantly  in  an  uproar, 
who  cannot  distinguish  between 


the  insignificant  and  the  important. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  public  is  beginning  to  think 
that  for  too  long,  advertising  has 
been  in  an  uproar  over  matters 
that  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
that  many  of  its  campaigns  are 
keyed  at  too  high  a  pitch.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  resistance  instead  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.” 

■ 

Hamilton  Wright, 
Publicist,  Dies 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Hamilton  Mercer  Wright,  78, 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Wright 
Organization,  New  York  public 
relations  firm  since  it  was  formed 
in  1940,  died  in  a  hospital  here 
April  10.  He  had  made  his  home 
here  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Wright  began  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  served  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  was  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner.  He  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  France  in  World  War 
I.  He  became  a  world  traveler 
and  his  firm  handled  publicity  for 
many  foreign  governments. 

■ 

Column  on  Art 

Boston 

Mrs.  Mildred  Housen  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  has  begun  a  column  de¬ 
voted  to  art  and  antiques  in  the 
Boston  Post.  Mrs.  Housen  is  a 
guest  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 


Budweiser 
Linage  Tops 
Field  of  32 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  7th  Annual  Reprort  of  Beer 
&  Ale  Advertising  in  48  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  in  1953  has  been 
released  by  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  Bureau’s  director,  Anthony 
G.  Glavin,  reports  the  study  of 
32  brands  reveals  that  Ballantine 
with  a  total  of  834,930  lines  in  37 
NENAB  newspapers  led  the  field. 
Rheingold  Extra  Dry  Lager  Beer, 
concentrating  its  New  England 
newspaper  advertising  effort  in 
Connecticut,  used  13  NEN.^B 
newspapers  for  a  total  of  614,509 
lines  for  second  place.  Ruppert 
Knickerbocker  Beer  with  576,779 
lines  in  24  newspapers  was  in  third 
place. 

Budweiser  showed  the  largest 
linage  increase  in  1953  over  1952 
of  the  32  brands  included  in  the 
report.  They  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  NENAB  newspapers  on 
their  schedule  from  16  in  1952  to 
32  in  1953  for  an  increase  of 
317,847  lines. 

The  leading  seven  brands  show¬ 
ing  increases  in  linage  in  1953  are: 
Rheingold,  Ruppert,  Krueger,  Bud¬ 
weiser,  Schlitz,  Carlings,  and  Mil¬ 
ler  High  Life. 

.\mong  the  seven,  the  total  lin¬ 
age  reached  2,549,459  as  compared 
to  1,617,330  in  1952. 


WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 
National  Representatives 


SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 

THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 
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Neiv  $25,000,000  cellulose  plant  in  Jesup,  Ga.,  began  test  operations  in  April 


270  new  or  expanded  plants  with  $50,000 
or  more  initial  investment  actually  started 
operations  in  Georgia  during  1953.  These 
new  plants  employ  about  14,800  more  Geor¬ 
gians  in  industry,  adding  between  40  and  50 
million  dollars  in  annual  payrolls. 

Engineers  estimate  that  there  are  now 
16  more  plans  for  new  plants  on  drafting 
boards  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  And  most 
industrial  solicitors  across  the  state  expect 
195U  to  he  as  good  or  better  than  1953. 


Georgia’s  continuing  industrial  boom  offers 
mounting  rewards  to  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  State  retail  sales  last  year  in¬ 
creased  to  $2,754,562,000.  Metropolitan  At¬ 
lanta’s  retail  sales  jumped  to  $893,513,000. 

To  sell  all  Georgia,  your  basic  advertising 
medium  is  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

These  newspapers  place  your  advertising 
before  4  out  of  every  5  urban  families  in  the 
state. 


Atlanta  3L0ttriml 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATUNTA  CONSTITUTION 


For  additional  information, 
tvrite  for  the  booklet,  “How  to 
Cover  the  Georgia  Market”. 

Largest  circulation  in  the  South 
i2S,0S5  daily  —  U7J^,868  Sunday 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith. 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
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The  New  York  Journal- American 
announces  the  appointment  of 


^itz 


Gibbon,  Inc. 


as  Advertising  and 

Merchandising  Consultant 

T7EW  people  in  advertising  have  enjoyed  the  long  and  spectacular  success  of  Bernice  Fitz* 
Gibbon.  Her  fresh  and  vibrant  writing  and  sparkling  originality  have  stamped  her  with  the 
"Fitz-Gibbon  approach.”  Her  vast  knowledge  of  advertising,  acquired  through  association 
with  the  nation’s  foremost  retail  establishments,  has  made  her  a  staunch  supporter  of  news* 
papers  as  the  basic  and  most  productive  advertising  buy  ...  as  evidenced  by  her  recent  speech 
before  the  NRDGA. 

As  consultant  to  the  Journal- American,  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  will  work  with  management  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Journal- American  story  through  the  trade  press.  She  will  consult  with 
us  on  matters  of  retail  advertising  policy.  We  are  confident  that  her  descriptive  and  vigorous 
approach  will  result  in  a  new  understanding  of  the  vast  Journal- American  audience  as  a 
productive  advertising  field. 

The  appointment  of  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  exclusive  for  newspapers  in  New  York,  is  a  part 
of  the  Journal- American’s  new  program  of  presenting  itself  in  a  comprehensive  and  energetic 
manner.  We  are  happy  to  be  among  her  first  clients  and  salute  her  entry  into  the  field  of 
advertising  and  merchandising  consultation,  for  which  she  is  so  well  qualified. 


erican 


y  A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  , 

NATIONALLY  REPRESiNTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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i  SOURCE  OF  PROMOTIONAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
I  Wrilten  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Insertion 


A  large  percentage  of  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  promo¬ 
tional  advertisements  are  conceived  and  written  from 
stories  and  text  that  are  published  in  the  Journal  news 
columns. 

The  Journal  news,  editorial  page  and  feature  articles 
carry  to  the  readers  the  informative  day-by-day  stories 
to  help  all  its  BIG  15-COMMUNITY  family  market 
.  .  .  help  them  to  know  their  community  BETTER  .  .  . 
keep  them  intimately  enlightened  on  all  activities  .  .  . 
their  city  government  .  .  .  political  trends  .  .  .  active  or 
proposed  projects  .  .  .  citizens  committees. 

All  these  VITAL  matters  that  are  important  for  them 
to  read  are  reported  in  the  Journal  .  .  .  help  readers  to 
evaluate  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  kaleidos¬ 
copic  movement  and  change  of  events  that  have  a  great 
influence  upon  community  living. 

ALL  IS  REPORTED  IN  THE 

Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 

PLUS  .  .  .  nearby  city  .  .  .  State  and  World-Wide  news 
. . .  ALL  the  PICTURES,  too,  local  and  telephoto.  (AP- 
U.P.-INS-Wire  Services.) 

COMPLETE  NEWS  COVERAGE—  . 

Local  Shoppers  Guide 

Readers  know,  when  they  read  a  trade-brand  or  local 
Journal  retail  advertisement,  that  WHAT  IS  ADVER¬ 
TISED  can  be  bought  at  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
STORES.  ALL  advertising  is  LOCAL!  An  import¬ 
ant  point  to  remember,  too,  advertise  in  the  SINGLE 
HOMETOWN  newspaper  that  covers  the  market. 


iUailD  Journal  NEW  JERSEY 

Sf>^cial  Representatives:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Booklet  Tells  Retailers 
How  to  Use  Newspapers 


A  PROMOTIONAL  booklct  which 
tells  local  retailers  why  and  how 
they  should  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Mississippi. 

The  24-page  booklet,  “How  to 
Sell  Mouse  Traps,”  is  designed 
from  distribution  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  by  newspapers,  according  to 
Dr.  Gerald  Forbes,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism. 

“We  especially  hope  it  will  be 
useful  to  smaller  papers  which 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  per¬ 
sonnel  to  prepare  such  material. 
Not  only  should  it  cause  retailers 
to  use  more  linage  but  also  it 
should  cause  them  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults  from  their  advertising.”  Dr. 
Forbes  said. 

In  addition  to  meeting  questions 
and  objections  often  put  to  space 
salesmen,  the  booklet  tells  the  re¬ 
tailer  what  he  may  do  to  make  his 
own  advertising  effective.  Cartoons 
are  used  throughout  the  booklet 
to  maintain  continuity  and  interest. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  S.  S.  Talbert,  University  of 
Mississippi  advertising  instructor. 
It  will  be  distributed  to  newspapers 
“on  a  nonprofit  basis.”  Requests 
for  copies  of  the  booklet  should 
be  addressed  to  Dept,  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Mississippi,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Miss. 

Spring  Push  Sets  Records 
For  Lees  Carp>et  Retail  Ads 

Flash  summary  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  across  the  na¬ 
tion  indicates  that  Lees  retailers 
established  an  all-time  record  in 
tying-in  with  the  industry’s  1954 
Spring  Carpet  Bazaar. 

“Our  compilation  assures  us  that 
this  year’s  advertising  of  the  big 
Spring  promotion  resulted  in  all 
records  being  broken  by  our  fran¬ 
chised  retail  dealers,”  Homer  H. 
Evans,  Jr.,  advertising  director  for 
Lees  carpets,  said.  “We  are  grati¬ 
fied  that  not  only  the  total  number 
of  advertisers  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  they  also  used  more 
linage  than  in  any  previous  promo¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  exact  count 
had  not  been  completed,  but  Lees 
ad  mats  had  been  used  to  better 
advantage  than  ever  before  and 
Lees’  new  Carpet  Selector  had 
been  featured  in  many  of  the  re¬ 
tail  ads. 

Retail  Merchants  Share 
Cost  of  4  Page  Ads 

Unsigned  page-ad  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  was  headlined,  “Down¬ 
town  there’s  a  $3,500,000  parade 
of  Spring  and  Easter  wear  for  boys 
and  girls.” 


It  was  one  of  four  illu.strated  ads 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  Buffalo,  of  which 
the  News  ran  two  and  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  two. 

.Ads  were  paid  for  by  .Associa¬ 
tion  members  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 
Four  ads  in  similar  vein  ran  last 
Fall  in  the  pre-Christmas  season. 

John  H.  Travers,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  .Association, 
fathered  the  idea.  Layouts  and 
copy  were  by  Brown  &  Block,  Buf¬ 
falo  ad  agency. 

'54  To  Surpass  '53, 

Retailers  Tell  NRDGA 

Survey  just  completed  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  shows  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  are  looking  forward 
to  more  sales  and  better  profits 
this  year  than  last.  The  survey 
covered  200  stores. 

.Among  other  things,  the  survey 
found  that  40  per  cent  plan  to 
spend  more  money  on  advertising: 
only  21  per  cent  will  spend  less. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to 
direct  mail  and  TV. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  specialty  stores,  in  review¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year,  reported  that  sales  and 
profits  had  equalled  or  bettered 
those  of  a  year  ago.  The  improve¬ 
ment  ranged  up  to  five  per  cent. 

More  than  half  <he  stores  ex¬ 
pected  sales  gains  up  to  five  per 
cent  in  the  first  six  months  over 
the  same  period  of  1953.  Eighteen 
per  cent  saw  sales  only  matching 
the  ’53  totals.  For  the  second 
half.  53  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  anticipated  better 
business  than  1953  and  35  per 
cent  expected  to  break  even. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  thought  business 
would  be  better  in  the  last  six 
months  while  28  per  cent  thought 
they  would  equal  ’53  figures. 

Local  Rate  Book  Available 

Local  ad  rates  of  1,377  news¬ 
papers  in  1,042  cities  have  been 
compiled  by  Basic  Retail  Rate  In¬ 
dex,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  listings, 
intended  as  a  guide  for  manufac¬ 
turers  in  checking  payments  claim¬ 
ed  by  retailers  for  cooperative 
advertising,  include  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  and  city  piopulations.  Publi¬ 
cation  is  priced  at  $35. 

■ 

2  Papers  to  S,B&F 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc., 
has  taken  over  representation  of 
two  newspapers:  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  Gazette 
&  Bulletin.  Both  were  effective 
Apr.  1. 
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^‘■Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


■$pare- 


Discover  an  abundant  market 
with 


/Vs  depth  of  penetration  brings  to  the  surface  the  earth’s 
riches,  so  can  a  penetration  into  the  MONITOR  market 
bring  to  your  business  the  rich  reward  of  tangible  sales. 


Readers  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  ex¬ 
press  a  unique  interest  in  their  favorite  newspaper— and 
in  the  products  advertised  in  it  We  continually  receive 
voluntary  testimonials  of  this  fact  from  our  advertisers. 
They  tell  us  that  when  it  comes  to  sales  directly  traceable 
to  advertising,  the  MONITOR  stands  very  high  on  their 
list  of  primary  media. 


You  can  build  valuable  repeat  business  in  this  choice 
market  through  using  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising 
in  this  great  international  daily  newspaper.  When  your 
advertising  message  appears  in  the  MONITOR,  it  pene¬ 
trates,  with  full  power,  the  MONITOR  market. 


A  planned  program  of  advertising  in  this  newspaper  is 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  sales.  May  we  submit  a  proposal 
custom-made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product?  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT 
ONE  ADVERTISER  SAYS:  ''So  far,  percentage  wise,  we  have 
found  that  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  given  us  the  best 
direct  sales  results.  By  this  we  mean  that  your  medium  has  produced 
a  higher  pecentage  of  direct  sales  returns  than  have  the  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  with  much  larger  circulation.  We  have  found 
that  your  readers  are  very  loyal  to  their  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
They  seem  to  exert  extra  effort  to  patronize  the  advertisers.  ” 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a  Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices: 
NEW  YORK:  )88  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO:  }33N.MichiBan  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES :  630  S.  Grand  Ave. 

LONDON.  W.C.  2: 
Connaught  House.  163/4  Strand 


every  Tuesday  night  to  "THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS"  with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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This  salesman 
gets  the 
contract 
for  you 
9  times 
out  of  10! 


That's  right!  90%  of  h'* 
sales  rails  in  your  behalf 
result  in  a  sale. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data's  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspaper  list  devel¬ 
opment  proves  it. 

What’s  more,  his  prospeets 
ask  him  to  call  .  .  .  depend 
on  him  not  only  for  media 
data  hut  also  for  advice  on 
media  selection. 

Who  is  he? 

The  agency  executive,  who  | 
will  sell  your  newspaper’s 
story  to  his  clients  if  you  sell 
him  on  its  merits. 

You  can  reach  more  agency 
executives  through  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Magazine  than 
in  any  other  ad  hook. 

It’s  edited  exclusively  for 
the  men  whose  influence 
with  U.  S.  advertisers  as¬ 
sures  your  sales  story  of  a 
9  to  1  chance  for  success — 
when  you  sell  the  agency! 


Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 


48  West  38  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Recognized 
As  Rarty  In  Interest* 


By  a  precedent-setting  deci¬ 
sion,  4-3,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  has  recog¬ 
nized  a  newspaper  publishing 
company  as  a  "party  in  interest” 
in  pleading  “economic  injury” 
from  a  television  station  in  its 
community. 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  Telegram, 
daily  and  Sunday,  will  have  an 
opportunity,  at  an  FCC  hearing, 
to  show  why  a  TV  permit  should 
not  be  granted  to  Ohio  Valley 
Broadcasting  Company  for  chan¬ 
nel  12,  Clarksburg.  The  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  application  was  granted  Feb. 
17  without  hearing.  Effect  of  that 
ruling  will  be  postponed. 

Three  commissioners  —  Robert 
T.  Bartley,  John  C.  Doerfer,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  —  dissented  from 
the  "party  in  interest”  finding. 

The  majority's  decision  was 
based  upon  the  following  set  of 
facts; 

Competition  for  .4dvertising 

“In  its  protest,  Clarksburg  alleg¬ 
es  that  the  current  combined  daily 
circulation  of  Clarksburg’s  news¬ 
papers  in  Harrison  County,  of 
which  Clarksburg  is  the  principal 
city,  is  21,034,  and  in  Harrison 
and  contiguous  counties,  31,672; 
that  Clarksburg  must  rely  on  this 
area  for  the  bulk  of  its  newspaper 
circulation  and  resulting  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  potential  advertisers; 
that  over  60%  of  the  gross  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  protestant  are  derived 
from  sales  of  advertising  space 
and  the  remainder  from  circula¬ 
tion;  that  Clarksburg  is  supported 
primarily  by  its  advertising  reve¬ 
nues;  that  Ohio  Valley’s  proposed 
station  will  blanket  the  area  served 
by  Clarksburg’s  newspapers;  that 
Ohio  Valley  will  therefore  be  in 
direct  competition  with  Clarks¬ 
burg  for  the  advertisers’  dollars, 
‘a  commodity  limited  in  amount 
and  fugitive  in  character’;  that 
most  advertisers,  local  or  national, 
operate  on  a  fixed  budget  and  that 
competition  among  the  various 
media  available  for  advertising  is 
keen  and  constant;  and  that  a 
decision  to  advertise  in  one  medi¬ 
um  results  in  a  decrease  of  gross 
revenues  available  to  the  other. 

“Clarksburg  also  alleges  that 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  sta¬ 
tion  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  circulation  of  Clarks¬ 
burg’s  newspapers;  that  the  advent 
of  television  has  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  circulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers  generally;  and  that,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  initiation  of  television 
broadcasting  by  Station  WTRF- 
TV,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  has 
resulted  in  a  ‘definite  drop’  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Clarksburg  news- 
papiers.  The  protestant  alleges 
that  any'  reduction  in  gross  re¬ 


ceipts  will  not  be  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  expenses  because  of 
the  high  level  of  fixed  costs  in  the 
newspaper  business;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Commission’s  action 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  substantial 
economic  loss  to  the  protestant. 

Dominating  Position 
“Clarksburg  alleges,  further, 
that  the  threatened  economic  in¬ 
jury  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  control  Ohio  Valley, 
namely.  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  also  control  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  nine  cities  of 
West  Virginia,  radio  broadcasting 
stations  in  Clarksburg  and  Park¬ 
ersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  television 
broadcast  Station  WTRF-TV  in 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia;  that 
Station  WTRF-TV  currently  servevS 
the  Clarksburg  market,  not  only 
by  direct  reception  of  a  Grade  B 
signal,  but  also  by  high  quality  re¬ 
ception  by  means  of  two  com¬ 
munity  television  cable  systems 
operating  in  the  area;  that  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  ‘widespread  influence’ 
Ohio  Valley’s  owners  are  able  to 
exert  in  West  Virginia,  they  will 
be  in  a  dominating  competitive 
position;  and  that  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  protestant  is  a  party 
in  interest  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  309(c)  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

Opposing  View 

“In  its  opposition,  Ohio  Valley 
alleges  that  the  protestant  fails  to 
state  with  particularity  any  eco¬ 
nomic  injury  which  is  required  to 
justify  its  status  as  a  party  in  in¬ 
terest  under  Section  309(c)  of  the 
•Act;  that  no  presumption  of  eco¬ 
nomic  injury  can  be  claimed  where 
the  protestant  is  in  a  non-broad- 
cast  activity;  that  the  burden  of 
supplying  detailed  supporting  facts 
is  consequently  greater  than  that 
of  a  broadcast  protestant;  that 
Clarksburg  has  failed  to  establish 
even  the  basic  facts  which  would 
be  required  if  it  were  a  broadcast 
licensee;  that  the  protestant’s  al¬ 
legations  are  of  a  vague,  general 
and  speculative  nature;  and  that 
to  recognize  such  allegations  as 
sufficient  to  establish  standing  of 
a  newspaper  publisher  to  protest 
would  invite  protests  from  all  en¬ 
terprises  which  compete  with  tele¬ 
vision  for  the  leisure  time  of  the 
public.” 

The  commission  majority  then 
held; 

“The  protestant  has  presented  a 
situation  alleging  direct  competitive 
injury  from  a  new  grant,  which 
could  be  said  to  lack  in  definite¬ 
ness  only  the  type  of  allegation 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  re¬ 
quired  where  the  actual  operation 
of  the  new  station  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  imminent.  The  cause  and 
nature  of  the  alleged  injury  has 


been  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
context  of  a  competitive  situation 
where  the  action  taken  by  the 
Commission  clearly  disrupts  the 
existing  competitive  picture.  The 
new  television  station  will  have 
as  its  principal  city  to  be  served 
the  same  city  in  which  protes¬ 
tant’s  newspapers  are  published, 
and  will  be  in  direct  competition 
for  the  same  advertising.  This  h 
not  that  type  of  situation  where 
the  Commissiion’s  action  could  not 
be  expected  to  result  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  competitive  change  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  a  more 
precise  showing  must  be  required. 
We  therefore  find  that  a  sufficient 
showing  to  constitute  protestant  a 
party  in  interest  within  the  intend¬ 
ment  of  Section  309(c)  has  been 
made.” 

Commissioner  Bartley  would 
deny  the  protest  “on  the  ground 
that  the  allegations  of  potential 
economic  injury  are  not  sufficiently 
factual  but  are  merely  speculative." 

Commissioner’s  Doerfer’s  dis¬ 
senting  note  stated;  “That  the 
protestant  has  successfully  assert¬ 
ed  he  is  a  party  in  interest  within 
the  intent  of  the  law  is  an  absurd¬ 
ity — an  absurdity  is  the  shadow 
cast  by  error.  The  error  is  a  mis¬ 
construction  of  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  law.” 

Commissioner  Lee  said;  “I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  the  Congress  in¬ 
tending  to  stretch  party  in  interest 
to  ridiculous  extremes  for  the  very 
evident  purpose  of  delay. 


Herbert  Retains 
Fitz-Gibbon 

John  K.  Herbert,  executive  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  appointed  Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon,  Inc.  as  advertising 
and  merchandising  consultant  fo; 
the  Hearst  paper. 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Gimbels  to 
form  her  own  consulting  .service. 
She  will  work  with  the  Jouma!- 
American  management  in  present¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  “story”  through 
trade  publication  advertising  and 
act  as  consultant  to  Journal-Amer- 
ican  executives  on  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  policy,  Mr.  Herbert  said. 

Recently,  in  a  speech  before 
members  of  the  National  Retail 
Drygoods  Association,  she  went  on 
record  as  being  a  staunch  support¬ 
er  of  newspapers  as  the  best  medi¬ 
um  for  retail  advertisers. 

Her  newspaper  consultation  ac¬ 
tivities  in  New  York  will  be  ex¬ 
clusive  with  the  Journal-American. 
according  to  Mr.  Herbert.  “We 
are  confident,”  he  said,  “that  Ber¬ 
nice  Fitz-Gibbon’s  descriptive  and 
vigorous  approach  will  result  in  a 
new  understanding  of  the  Journal- 
American  audience  as  a  productive 
advertising  field.” 

Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  Inc.,  has 
opened  offices  at  720  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York. 
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1953  reached  the  all-time  peak  for  employment,  sale,  and  buying  income.  True,  1954 
may  see  defense  cuts,  but  it  also  brings  lesser  income  taxes  —  which  means  more  consumer 
buying  income.  The  end  of  the  excess  profits  tax  allows  greater  business  expansion  —  which 
causes  increased  employment,  more  income  —  hence  greater  sales. 

In  suburban  Westchester  (N.Y.),  1953  brought  the  highest  rise  of  retail  sales  In  five 
years.  There  is  NO  reason  why  1954  shouldn't* be  greater.  Due  to  Westchester's  highly 
diversified  industry  —  its  high  percentage  of  professional,  service,  and  business  employment, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  increase  over  I953's  peak  year. 

Avoid  the  street-corner  apple  peddlers  of  gloom  and  doom.  Sell  where  the  effort 
counts,  right  to  the  consumer.  In  Westchester  the  consumer  Is  reached  effectively  In  7  out 
of  10  homes  through  the  local  newspapers  —  the  .  .  . 

ifipiESQnepiMioiiAuy  cd. 


BBBBiBikV 


money. .  •  money 

...who’s  got 

AMERICA’S  FLOURISHING  MIDDLE 
FOR  MARKETERS  WHO 


1,^ 

t’s  a  widely  recognized  fact  that  our  favorite  ] 
Uncle  now  wears  his  money  belt  right  around  | 
his  middle . . .  that  the  middle  class  dominates  i 
today’s  American  market. 

The  American  Weekly— always  the  Maga-  I 
zine  of  the  Middle  Millions  —  was  early  to  | 
recognize  the  phenomenal  transformation  in  | 
America  ...  its  tastes,  its  desires,  its  needs  | 
. . .  was  quick  to  reshape  its  editorial  approach  | 
accordingly.  | 

More  modem,  more  dramatic,  more  service*  ? 
able— the  new  American  Weekly  has  ignited  | 
the  enthusiasms  of  readers,  advertisers,  and 
newspaper  publishers.  I 


ADVERTISERS  BELIEVE  IT! 
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The  American  Weekly  serves  the  Moneyed  Middle 
Millions  better  than  any  other  magazine.  For  1953, The 
American  Weekly  showed  a  greater  percentage  of  rev¬ 
enue  gain  than  any  other  leading  national  magazine. 

Albany  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  Amaf lean  •  Boston  Advertiser  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Chica(o  American  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  *  Cleveland  f lain  Dealer 
Corpus  ClKistl  Caller-Times*  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  •  OeUoit  Times  •  Houston  Cbronicle  •  Huntincton,  W.  Va.  HeraldAdvertlser  •  Knoxville  Journal  •  Los  Anneles  Examiaar 
*Startin(  September  Sth.  1954. 


AMERICANS  ARE  EATING  BETTER  .  .  .  (today  their 
food  bill  is  $60  billion  a  year)  . . .  l^e  American  Weekly 
devoted  over  66  thousand  lines  editorially  to  food  and 
nutrition  last  year— far  more  than  any  other  general 
weekly  or  Sunday  magazine. 


CLASS  BULGES  WITH  BUCKS 
MEET  ITS  NEEDS! 


AS  AMERICANS  BECOME  MORE  CHOOSY,  The 

American  Weekly  today  provides  more  of  the  sleeves-up 
sell  industry  ne^s.  Car  makers,  for  example,  are  using 
more  and  more  pages  in  The  American  Weekly  . . .  more 
than  in  any  other  national  Sunday  magazine. 


AMERICA'S  MIDDLE  MILLIONS  have  bought 
81%  of  homes  built  since  1947.  Their  favorite 
magazine  keeps  pace,  devoting  more  editorial  to 
home  furnishings  and  management  than  any 
other  general  weekly  or  Sunday  magazine. 


PERCENT  OF  ADVERTISING  REVENUE  GAIN  FOR  LEADING  SUNDAY, 
WnKlY,  M-WEEKIY,  AND  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES ...  YEAR  1953 


+3A.7% 


Better  Heme*  A  Oordeni 


+  13J% 


Good  Housekeeping  -|-10.9% 


AS  AMERICA  STEPS  OUT  TO  THE  SUBURBS,  (about 
10,400,(X)0  families  now  live  in  suburban  markets)  The 
American  Weekly  steps  up  in  value  to  advertisers.  It 
reaches  20%  or  more  of  families  in  4,353  places  of  1,000 
population  or  better. 


A  Qfe 

American  Weekly 


PUBLISHERS  BELIEVE  IT! 

Since  the  new  American  Weekly  made  its  debut,  six 
more  major  metropolitan  newspapers  have  joined  our 
roster  of  distinguished  distributors— bringing  circula¬ 
tion  to  over  9  million  600  thousand  families  each  week.  ^  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York 

Miami  Herald  •  Milwaukee  Sentinel  •  New  Orleans  Item  •  N.  Y.  Journal-American  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Portland  Oregonian  •  St.  Louis  Globa 
Democrat  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  •  Syracuse  Herald-American  •  Washington,  D.  C.  Times-Herald 


TEST  Market  TEST 


from  other 
competing  markets? 


"I  Roanoke  ts  physically 
isolated  from  other 

_ I  competing  areas!... 

This  half-bilt(on  dollar 
market,  largest  m  Western 
Virginia,  ts  literally  sur¬ 
rounded  by  natural  moujltam 
barriers!  Newspapers  of  ad¬ 
joining  markets  have  virtually 
no  coverage  m  Roanoke.  This 
insures  complete,  undistorted 
measurement  of  test  results 
one  of  many  reasons  why 


ROANOKE  is  an 
IDEAL  TEST  MARKET! 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 


ROkNOke  ViRClNlA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO  National  Representatives 


placement  director  at  the  Univer- 
S  Scry  sity  of  Washington. 

continued  from  page  2  .  hundred  col¬ 

lege  seniors  and  a  few  hundred 
employers,  asking  them  to  rank 
seven  job  factors  in  what  each  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  their  order  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  same  factors  were 
submitted  to  the  180  employes  of 
this  company.  Eighty  per  cent 
completed  and  returned  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Following  are  seven 
job  factors,  listed  in  their  order 
of  importance  to  our  employes: 

1.  Job  security  (Steady  work, 
certainty  of  keeping  job).  2.  Wages 
or  salary.  3.  Type  of  work  (Work 
which  is  interesting  and  which 
you  enjoy  doing).  4  &  5.  A  tie  be¬ 
tween  Human  Relations  (Good 
relations  with  supervisors  and 
other  workers)  and  Working  (Con¬ 
ditions  (Good  hours,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings).  6.  Benefits  (Vacations, 
sick  leave  pay,  insurance,  etc.). 
7.  Advancement  (Opportunity  for 
promotion). 

Don  a.  Goodau. 
Public  Relations  Director, 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic 
and  Herald. 


Oklahoma's 


TesI  Markel 

Shawnee 

28,000  people 

$3,599  per  household  income 


Lady  Sports  Editors 
To  THE  Editor:  In  E&P  for 
April  10,  page  50,  you  say  that 
next  year’s  sports  editor  of  the 
Cornell  Daily  Sun  is  “the  first 
woman  to  hold  that  title  on  the 
paper;  maybe  on  any  daily.”  Not 
“on  any  daily.”  In  the  Summers 
of  1943  and  1944,  Geraldine 
Sohle,  then  an  undergraduate  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Republi¬ 
can-Herald.  From  October,  1951 
to  March,  1953,  JoAnne  Smith,  a 
Minnesota  Journalism  alumnus, 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Rhine¬ 
lander  (Wis.)  Daily  News.  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  have  been  others. 

Mitchell  V.  Charnley 

Professor, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Shawnee  is  an  ideal  test  market — rich  in  agricultur¬ 
al  assets  it  also  has  abundant  supplies  of  raw 
material  including  coal,  oil,  glass,  and  natural  gas. 
Its  people  represent  a  cross  section  of  American 
family  life.  VVeVe  anxious  to  tell  you  how  we  can 
help  you  with  your  advertising  campaigns.  Write, 
wire  or  call  us  today! 


SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

Stauffer  PuMication” 

Represented  Nationally  By 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Hydratomic  Age 
To  THE  Editor:  A  suggestion 
for  reporters  and  copyreaders: 
Why  not  call  it  the  “hydratomic 
age,”  combining  hydrogen  and 
atomic,  and  giving  the  many¬ 
headed  atom  its  due? 

Charles  H.  Campbbu 
Washington,  D.  C. 


l-NUy  mibb  .VlUlllbby  1st  IlVll  me  .n.  oeo  MO  1 

first  women  sports  editor  of  a  L/CIlli©S  rind  rrlany 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  Relief  Map  UsGS 
States  or  of  a  college  daily,  either.  Diego  Calif. 

between  1944  and  Though  still  far  from  complete, 

1946,  an  ^tractive  young  lady  ^  variety  of  uses  already 

named  Jill  Drum  was  sports  edi-  have  been  found  for  a  vast  relief 
tor  of  the  Daily  Illint,  the  daily  being  constructed  in 

Associated  Press  newspaper  pub-  offices  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
lished  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
in  Chan^aign-Urbana.  Authorized  by  James  S.  Copley, 

Miss  Drum,  who  was  then  the  publisher,  to  serve  primarily  as 
first  woman  sports  editor  of  a  ^n  aid  to  city  and  county  plan- 
United  States  daily  (or  at  least  a  nij,g^  rbe  map  work  is  being  per- 
United  States  college  daily)  got  formed  by  Walter  Hamilton, 
international  publicity  when  the  to  date  the  map’s  contours  have 

AP  carried  her  story  and  picture,  aided  in  surveying  possible  routes 
The  result  was  many  many  let-  for  a  projected  highway  through 
ters  to  her  from  our  troops  over-  ffic  mountains  to  the  Imperial 
seas.  Some  of  these  letters  were  Valley  and  in  studies  of  a  pro- 
proposals.  Sorne  of  the  proposals  posed  sewer  outfall  system, 
were  for  marriage.  The  AP  had  ajjo  was  explained  by  Alex  De- 
serviced  an  excellent  picture  of  Because  of  its  detail,  photo- 

Miss  Drum.  graphic  reproductions  have  pro- 

I  was  on  the  sports  staff  at  the  vided  excellent  illustrations  for 
tirne  and  succeeded  her  as  sports  newspaper  stories  on  planning,  it 
editor.  Bakesy,  assistant  general  manager. 

I  hope  that  Miss  Morrissey  has  The  map  also  has  proven  of  var- 
as  much  fun  on  the  Cornell  Daily  je(j  uses  in  the  smog  prevention 
Sun  as  Miss  Drum  had  on  the  campaign  by  the  two  Copley  news- 
Daily  Illini,  and  that  she  gets  as  papers. 

many  invitations  of  marriage.  Scal^  1  7/16  inches  per  mile. 

Gene  Shalit  the  relief  map  also  is  geologically 
New  York,  N.  Y.  correct  in  that  actual  rock  from 

each  area  is  being  used  in  the 
7  lob  Factors  production.  When  complete  the 

To  THE  Editor:  Recently  we  project  will  include  a  relief  study 
completed  a  minor  personnel  re-  of  a  northern  strip  of  Mexico  and 
search  project  which  may  be  of  of  the  off-coast  ocean  bed  as  well 
interest  to  others  in  our  industry,  as  the  complete  contour  of  Cali- 
The  project  is  modelled  upon  that  fomia’s  four  southern-most  coua- 
carried  out  by  Carl  M.  Dickinson,  ties. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W«st  31st  Stroet,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

220  East  42n<l  St.  55  N*w  AAontgomary  St. 

Now  Yofk  17,  N.  Y.  Son  Francisco  5,  CaNf. 

London  &  Froston,  England 


The  NEW  YORK  NEWS,  with  its  recently  launched  $10,000,000  program 
of  modernization  and  expansion,  has  shown  its  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  current  business,  in  the  country’s  future,  and  in  its  own 
still  greater  achievements. 

The  NEW  YORK  NEWS  prints  and  circulates  more  than  twice  as  many 
copies  as  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  daily  or  Sunday 
(over  2,000,000  daily;  close  to  4,000,000  Sunday).  It  carries  more 
display  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  Its  lively 
pages  of  news  in  readable  type  and  sharply  clear  photos  reflect  this 
newspaper’s  long  established  policy  of  printing  with  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  productive  mechanical  equipment. 

The  initial,  key  step  in  the  modernization  program  Of  the  new  york 
NEWS  is  the  purchase  of  37  Goss  Headliner  units,  with  6  Uniflow 
folders,  for  its  big  Brooklyn  plant.  This  will  increase  that  pressroom’s 
equipment  to  45  Headliner  units  and  7  folders.  The  news  again  chose 
Headliners  because  these  presses  earned  unqualified  confidence  by 
unexcelled  fine  production  and  low  cost  operation  at  sustained  high 
speeds  on  long  runs. 

All  the  new  Headliner  units  will  be  equipped  with  Tension  Plate 
Lockup — which  assures  better  register,  quieter  operation,  savings  in 
blankets  and  rollers,  and  greater  safety — ^with  Colortrol,  Continuous 
Ink  Feed  and  other  Goss  exclusive  features. 
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NEWSPAPERBOY 

Welfare  Programs 
Pushed  by  Papers 


No  Federal  Legislation  aimed 
at  the  status  of  the  newspaperboy 
has  has  been  enacted  since  the  last 
Convention  and  there  has  been 
little  activity  in  State  legislatures 
since  that  time  dealing  with  the 
newspaperboy. 

It  is  perhaps  coincidental  that 
attacks  on  newspaperboy  work  are 
more  frequent  and  more  intensive 
when  there  is  adult  unemploy¬ 
ment.  While  attacks  on  the  status 
of  the  newspaperboy  or  newspa¬ 
perboy  work  are,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  not  directly  led  by  adult 
organized  workers  but  rather  by 
organizations  which  claim  to  be 
acting  for  the  overall  good  of  the 
boy,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  attacks 
seem  to  multiply  in  number  and 
double  in  intensity  when  there  is 
any  degree  of  adult  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

One  matter  in  the  Federal  legis¬ 
lative  field  that  may  cause  publish¬ 
ers  some  concern  is  a  proposal 
before  the  present  Congress  in  Bill 
S.  2914  by  Senator  Murray  and 
Bill  H.  R.7862  by  Rep.  Metcalf, 
both  of  Montana,  to  increase  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  wages  and  at  the 
same  time  to  modify  greatly  the 
exemption  now  in  the  Wage  Hour 


Law  for  employes  engaged  in  the 
“delivery  of  newspapers  to  con¬ 
sumers.”  Similar  is  Bill  H.R.  8494 
by  Rep.  Yorty  (Calif.). 

The  Wage-Hour  Law  now  ex¬ 
empts  from  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  6  (minimum  wages).  Section 
7  (maximum  hours)  and  Section 
12  (child  labor)  “all  employes  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  to  consumers.”  The  word 
“employ”  in  the  law  is  defined  as 
to  “suffer  or  permit  to  work.” 
Without  the  specific  exemption 
now  in  the  law,  therefore,  news- 
paperboys,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  actually  employes  or  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  could  be 
affected  by  the  Wage-Hour  Law, 
and  particularly  by  the  Child 
Labor  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
specific  exemption  for  “employes 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  to  consumers”  was  adopted 
in  1949. 

Completely  Exempt 

When  the  Wage-Hour  Law  was 
enacted  in  1938  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  which  adminis¬ 
ters  Section  12,  took  the  position 
that  only  minors  coming  “in  or 
about”  the  plant  of  the  newspaper 
would  be  considered  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau.  This 
meant  that  if  newspaperboys 
should  come  “in  or  about”  the 
plant  to  pick  up  their  newspapers 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  12,  regardless  of 
their  independent  contractor  status. 
The  1949  amendment  further 
clarified  their  status  as  exempt 
completely  from  the  wages,  hours 
or  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  bills  by  Senator  Murray 
and  Rep.  Metcalf  propose  to  re¬ 
strict  the  1949  exemption  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  minimum  wage, 
maximum  hours  and  child  labor 
provisions  will  not  apply  to  news- 
paperboys  engaged  in  delivery  of 
newspapers  to  consumers  at  their 
residences.  These  bills  further  pro¬ 
vide  that  Section  12  will  not  apply 
to  employes  engaged  in  delivery  of 
newspapers  to  consumers  at  other 
than  their  residences  when  the  em¬ 
ploye  is  engaged  in  delivering 
newspapers  outside  school  hours 
for  the  school  district  where  such 
employe  is  living  and  is  16  years 
of  age  or  over.  Under  this  pro¬ 
posed  provision,  newspaperboys, 
whether  independent  contractors  or 
not,  under  16  years  of  age  and 
delivering  newspapers  outside  of 
school  hours  in  other  than  the 
school  district  where  the  boy  lives 
would  be  subject  to  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
if  he  comes  “in  or  about”  the 
newspaper  plant.  Further  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  should  these  pro¬ 
posed  revisions  be  made  in  the  law  . 


the  Children’s  Bureau  could  sot 
revise  the  regulation  that  jurisdk.  1 
tion  would  be  confined  to  boyi 
“in  or  about”  the  plant. 

While  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled,  and  so  far  as  your 
Committee  can  learn,  none  k 
planned  for  these  Bills,  publisben 
should  watch  this  legislation  cart- 
fully.  Should  these  proposals  be¬ 
come  law,  they  could  constitute  a 
real  threat  to  the  present  news- 
paperboy  system. 

Welfare  Programs 

The  welfare  of  the  new^aper- 
boy  continues  to  be  of  growing  in- 
terest  to  publishers.  Publishers 
have  always  attempted  to  develop 
in  newspaperboys  a  sense  of  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  responsibilitv 
that  will  make  them  a  credit  to 
their  community  in  their  futurt 
adult  years.  That  they  have  been 
successful  is  attested  to  by  the 
large  number  of  men  who  have 
reached  high  places  in  government, 
professions  and  business  who  art 
proud  of  their  newspaperboy  ex¬ 
perience  as  young  boys. 

Concern  for  newspaperboy  wel¬ 
fare  continues  to  grow  and  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  the  large  number  of 
scholarships  offered  these  boys;  by 
the  outings  planned  for  them,  some 
going  so  far  as  to  plan  trips  over¬ 
seas  for  outstanding  boys;  by  the 
educational  opportunities  offered 
in  other  ways;  by  the  constant 
care  and  attention  given  the  boys 
who  deliver  the  newspaper  to  ^ 
reading  public.  More  and  more 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


ERIE  pennsylvanui  s  third  city 
Third  in  population^ 

Third  in  retail  sales^ 


First  in  growth 

Leads  all  100,000-and>over  Pennsylvania  cities 

in  population  growth*  ...  in  retail  sales  growth® ...  in  business  activity* 


THE  ERIE  TIMES 

first  paper  in  Pennsylvania* s  third  market 


represented  by  the  katz  agency,  inc. 


THE  TIMES 

erie’s  first  newspaper 

first  in  circulation  .  .  . 

38%  more  weekday  circulation, 
total  and  A.B.C.  City  Zone, 
than  the  second  papen.i^ 

first  in  circulation  per  dollar... 
weekday  milline  lowest  in  Erie. 

first  in  linage 

consistently  leads  in  every  category, 

6  days  against  6,  7  against  7.^ 


'  1964  SRX>S  Consumer  Markets. 

2  1940  U.S.  Census  vs.  1954  SRDS  Consumer 

» 1939  U.S.  Census  vs.  1953  SKDS  Consumer 

*  Jan.-Dee.  1963.  based  on  Index  ol  General 
Business,  as  compiled  bv  Pennsylvania  State 
Collexe. 

®  A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statements,  Sept.  30. 

•  Media  Records.  Jan. -Dec.,  1953.  Jan.-Feb.. 
1954. 
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in  Baltimore? 


Take  a  good  look  at  your  sales  in  Baltimore.  Are  they  up  If  your  sales  aren’t  thriving  b  Baltimore,  then  look  at  your 

to  par  for  the  Nation  s  6th  Largest  City?  Baltimore  is  a  big  advertising  schedule.  Are  you  missing  a  large  segment  of 

league  city  with  1,345,000  people  in  the  ABC  zone.  Pop-  the  big-buying  Baltimore  families?  The  more  than  50^ 

ulation  has  increased  340,000  since  1940.  And  Baltimore  who  read  the  News- Post?  News- Post  total  circulatbn  is 

families  spend  big,  thanks  to  high  average  incomes  of  now  225,453  .  .  that's  the  largest  evening  circulatbn  in 

$5,318.*  Yes.  Baltimore  is  a  big  league  city  where  you  Baltimore!  Want  to  hear  the  whole  story?  Contact  the 

can  get  big  league  sales.  Hearst  Advertising  Service  representative  in  your  territop^. 

'source:  Sales  Management  Macazme 

Baltimore  News-Post 

and  Sunday  American 

Bought  and  read  by  more-tbaa-balf  of  Baltimore’s  families 
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Nassau 
City  Zone 
672,765 


S 

Retail  T 

2: 


Nassau-Suffolk  Population  604,103 


Newsday  Circulation  19,401** 


1,322,942 


209,677' 


It  all  happened  in  14  years  .  .  . 


*ABC  Publisher's  statement  six  months  *Six  months  overage  for  period  ending 

average  period  ending  March  31,  1941.  March  31,  1954  as  filed  with  Audit  Bureau 

of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


Newsday  Moves  In 


City  Corporate  Area  Populations 
(Daily  Newspaper  Cities)  As  Listed  by  SRDS 
500.000  to  1.000.000 

Govt.  C.M. 

Consul  1952  Est. 
949.708  959,200 

914,808  918,500 

856,796  869,600 

802,178  817,400 

801,444  804,600 

775,357  790,100 

676,806  677,500 

Nassau  County,  Long  Island....  672,765  701,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  637,392  642,500 

Houston,  Tex .  596,163  618,800 

Buffalo,  N.Y.. .  580,132  580,700 

New  Orleans,  Lo .  570,445  578,400 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  521,718  524,800 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  503,998  509,000 


Baltimore,  Md . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ..... 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

Washington,  D,  C.  .. 

Boston,  Moss . 

Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa . 


Newsday's  March  31,  1954  Publisher's  Statement  shows  the  new  zone  basis  established  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  as  follows;  the  city  zone  comprises  Nassau  County  and  the  retail 
trading  zone  Suffolk  County.  Newsday  moves  into  eighth  spot  on  the  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
list  of  "City  Corporate  Area  Populations  of  Daily  Newspaper  Cities  —  500,000  to  1,000,000". 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher. ..  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y _ Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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IMPORTANT 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Population  107,000  .  .  Texas' 
latest  to  top  100,000.  Indus¬ 
try,  military,  agriculture  .  . 
in  balance  .  .  ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized-income  State 
Capital  with  sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and  Federal  Pay¬ 
rolls  .  .  .  selling  opportuni¬ 
ties  a-plenty! 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Petroleum.  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  combine 
to  provide  highest  average 
income  in  Texas  .  .  .  come 
and  get  it! 

3  growing  popular 
tions  with  moneg 
to  hug  what  you*re 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 
Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND*TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  — 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

R^preaentrd  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipert, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

President’s  Proposed 
Law  Changes  Listed 


President  Eisenhower  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  reference  to  Social 
Security  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress  last  year  with 
some  specific  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  as  follows: 

1.  Extended  coverage  to  about 
10,000,000  additional  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  self-employed  farmers  and 
professional  people,  farm  workers 
and  domestic  workers,  and  state 
and  local  government  employes 
and  clergymen  on  a  voluntary 
group  basis. 

2.  Permit  partial  retirement  at 
age  65,  by  exempting  first  $1,000 
of  an  O.A.S.I.  beneficiary’s  annual 
earnings  in  determining  his  bene¬ 
fits  and  deducting  only  one  month’s 
benefit  for  each  additional  $80 
earned  above  the  $1,000. 

3.  Increase  both  minimum  and 
maximum  benefits  received  by  re¬ 
tired  workers  under  a  new  for¬ 
mula  to  be  submitted  later  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health. 

4.  Increase  the  earnings  base 
for  calculation  of  payroll  taxes  and 
O.A.S.I.  benefits  from  the  present 
$3,600  to  $4,200. 


5.  Eliminate  the  four  lowest 
years  of  earnings  in  computing 
a  worker’s  average  monthly  wage. 

6.  Maintain  the  benefits  of  a 
worker  who  becomes  totally  dis¬ 
abled  for  an  extended  period  at 
the  amount  he  would  have  received 
had  he  become  65  and  retired  on 
the  date  his  disability  began. 

The  President  also  recommended 
that  the  formula  for  Federal  shar¬ 
ing  in  local  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  be  revised  to  reflect  the  re¬ 
duction  in  need  for  public  assist¬ 
ance  payments  by  the  substitution 
of  O.A.S.I.  benefits. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  these 
proposals  which  are  included  in 
Bills  H.R.  7199  and  H.R.  7200, 
both  introduced  by  Rep.  Reed  (N. 
Y.),  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
over  a  period  of  days  beginning 
April  1st. 

No  Major  Legislation 

No  major  piece  of  legislation 
affecting  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  has  become  law  since 
our  report  to  you  last  year.  As 
usual,  a  large  number  of  bills  to 
amend  the  Federal  Social  Security 


Act  in  numerous  ways  have  be«i  [ 
introduced  in  Congress  but  it  is  on  I 
anticipated  that  any  of  them  m 
likely  to  receive  favorable  coosii 
eration  except  the  two  bills  men 
tioned  above  and  the  Reed  Bit 
H.R.  5173,  which  passed  the  Hoi^ 
last  year  and  now  before  the  S» 
ate  Finance  Committee.  ^ 

Bill  H.R.  5173  is  the  bill  dealiJ 
with  the  surplus  accuring  to  aI 
Federal  Treasury  from  the  exetn 
of  the  three-tenths  of  one  per  cen 
tax  over  State  administrative  cosn 
Your  Committee  would  like  to  sn 
bill  H.  R.  5173  enacted  into  la* 
in  its  present  form,  or  at  lent 
substantially  as  passed  by  th 
House. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  thi 
proposal  submitted  to  Congress  b 
the  President  to  provide  a  Fedety 
Fund  of  $25,000,000  to  permit  pb' 
vate  companies  and  organizatioij 
to  secure  re-insurance  for  any  e» 
cess  losses  resulting  from  heaH 
coverages  which  provide  medkt 
and  related  benefits  on  a  more  ei- 
panded  basis  than  is  present^, 
available  and  on  a  non-cancellatli 
basis.  Bills  have  been  introduoi^ 
{Continued  on  page  48)  , 


Newspaperboy 
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the  public  is  being  made  aware  d 
what  is  being  done  for  these  boji 
and  the  real  advantages  that  coni 
to  them  through  their  newspt^ 
routes. 

Too  much  of  this  informatM 
cannot  be  given  to  the  public.  ^ 
should  be  made  aware  at  all  tiiw 
of  what  is  done  to  develop  new 
paperboys  into  responsible,  upridl 
citizens,  of  the  material  assets  thd 
come  to  them  through  this  woA 
and  of  the  real  part  it  plays  in  tki 
growth  and  development  of  yoinl 
boys  into  worthwhile  citizens.  ’ 
Your  Committee  urges  each  rf 
you  to  look  over  your  carrier  bc^ 
system  and  at  all  times  to  see  thd 
these  young  men  receive  enco^ 
agement  and  help  whenever  thil 
need  it.  Let  the  public  know  wUl 
you  are  doing.  In  the  opinion  d 
your  Committee  it  is  better  • 
have  a  youngster  engaged  in  delil( 
ering  newspapers,  developing  I 
sense  of  responsibility  and  citizii 
ship  and  earning  his  own  mood 
than  to  have  him  aimlessly  dril 
ing  without  plan  or  purpose. 
Howard  W.  SroDCHaL,  ' 
Chairman 
J.  M.  Blalock 

).  M.  Bunting  j 

Jack  E.  Calvin 

John  C.  Council 

Arthur  Daniel  I 

James  H.  Gorman 

J.  A.  Grant  . 

Verne  E.  Joy 

J.  W.  Kenney 

William  F.  Lucey  | 

Ray  Marx  | 

L.  W.  McFetridge  j 

C.  D.  O’Rourke  i 

Harold  Shugard  < 

Joyce  A.  Swan 
Byron  C.  Vedder 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulsa'  The  latest  retail 
sales  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 
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MORE  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  FEATURE  SERVICE 


NEA  SERVICE  Is  used  In  757  of  the  1445  cities 
In  the  United  States  where  dally  newspapers 
are  published  .  .  . 

NEA  COLOR  COMICS  are  used  In  346  of  the 
438  newspapers  publishing  weekend  or  Sunday 
comic  sections  .  .  . 

ONLY  NEA  has  such  complete  acceptance  from  American 
publishers  and  editors.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  long-estab¬ 
lished,  dependable  quality  in  every  comic  and  feature;  more 
dollar-for-dollar  feature  value;  selective  variety  and  extra 
services  for  editors;  more  information  and  entertainment  to 
increase  reader  appreciation  of  your  newspaper. 


NEA  FULL  SERVICE 
NEA  Special  Services 


NEA  COLOR  COMICS 


,j00  West  Third  Street  C 
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Me  Donald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


This  expanding  plant,  located  in  the  fast-growing  Los 
Angeles  market,  chose  WOOD  equipment  to  provide  the 
latest,  most  efficient,  high  speed  black  and  ROP  color 
printing  facilities. 

Supplied  with  Wood  Automatic  Electrotab  Autopasters 
and  Automatic  Web-tension  control,  this  Metropolitan  Press 
will  be  the  first  on  the  West  Coast  to  include  the 
Wood  patented  Four  Color  Unit. 

Here  is  another  Wood  installation  specifically  engineered 
and  built  to  produce  fine  quality  printed  products. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERKC 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Executive  and  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  F 


'/a  irn'  imir 


(^CORPORATION 
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Breakfast  Briefs 


“Spring  Styles  so  Airy  They 
Float,”  says  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  headline.  And  many  a  hus¬ 
band  had  better  prepare  to  float 
a  loan. 


From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Per  Capita  Income 
3 1  %  Above  the 
National  Average 


ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
fiorkforb  firgielrr'Krpublir 


Rotkford,  lllinolt 


PRESS  COMMUNICATIONS 


It  has  just  been  revealed  that  a 
new  national  cold  record  of  70 
degrees  below  zero  was  set  on  Jan. 
20  at  Rogers  Pass,  Mont.  That  is 
several  degrees  colder  than  the 
previous  record  set  on  March  4, 
1932  when  Hoover  and  Roosevelt 
rode  to  the  Capitol. 


At  the  Top  in  Illinois 


UNESCO’s  Merger 
Proposal  Is  Watched 


A  NUMBER  of  developments 
have  occurred  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention  concerning  which  the 
membership  should  be  informed. 

Nearly  all  of  them  relate  to 


correspondents  may  involve  ex¬ 
penditure  which  would  not  be 
comnjercially  justifiable  if  imoM- 
diate  financial  return  were  die 
sole  consideration. 

Your  Committee  recommends 
that  members  interested  in  free 
exchange  of  information  read  this 
book  ‘Transmitting  World  News" 
as  well  as  the  production  of 
UNESCO  “News  Agencies:  Their 
Structure  and  Operation.” 

Your  Committee  does  not  wish 
to  belabor  a  point,  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  are  many  and 
varied  schools  of  thought  in 
UNESCO.  A  report  “One  Week’s 
News”  issued  early  in  March  and 


We  hope  to  have  further  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  action  being 
taken  by  Dr.  Evans  following  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  UNESCO  and  your  Committee 
action  by  various  bodies  of  the  has  asked  for  opportunity  to  sub- 

United  Nations.  mit  its  suggestion  before  any 

United  Nations  Educational,  recommendations  for  amendment 

Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza-  of  the  International  Telegraph  and 
tion  in  February  released  a  report ,  Telephone  Regulation  are  submit-  designated  an  analysis  of  the  news 
entitled  “News  Agencies:  Their  ted  to  the  Conference.  coverage  of  17  “mass  circulation" 

Structure  and  Operation”  in  which  The  conclusions  and  recommen-  dailies  around  the  world  for  the 

it  was  suggested  that  reporting  of  dations  reached  by  UNESCO  in  week  March  5  to  11  said:  “in  the 

this  instance  are  based  on  a  book 
by  Francis  Williams  entitled 
“Transmitting  World  News.” 

Apparently  Dr.  Williams  does 
not  feel  that  the  existing  news 
agencies  lack  an  international 
character  because  in  his  book  he 
states  that  press  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  have  public  re¬ 
sponsibilities  greater  than  their 
purely  commercial  interest  and 

fully  recognize  the  fact.  Dr.  Wil-  _ ^  _ _ _ 

graphic  news  agency  to  be  attached  liams  also  states  that  their  accep-  opinion.^  In  short  that  journalistic 
to  some  United  Nations  Commit-  tance  of  these  responsibilities  gives  diversity  which  has  been  the  prkk 

tee  with  a  journalistic  staff  recruit-  • -  -  - 

ed  from  specialists  of  the  United 


world  news  should  be  placed  on 
an  international  rather  than  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  and  asserted  that  there 
is  now  no  “truly  international” 
news  reporting  agency  since  the 
major  news  reporting  agencies  now 
in  existence  must  inevitably  judge 
and  present  news  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens. 

UNESCO  has  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  a  tele 


international  news  markets,  na¬ 
tional  voices  are  generally  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  inaudible. 
News  has  become  international¬ 
ized,  often  lacking  in  that  national 
subjectivity  which  may  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  clear  understanding.  This 
internationalization  of  news  tends 
to  produce  ready  made  judgments, 
and  though  it  may  be  compatible 
with  freedom  of  information  it 
seriously  hampers  freedom  of 


Nations  members. 

It  is  not  clear  how  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  produce  news  in¬ 
ternational  in  character. 

At  the  moment  this  is  only  in 
the  form  of  a  report  issued  by 
UNESCO.  Your  Committee  be¬ 


lieves,  however,  that  all  members  even  where  maintenance  of  foreign 
should  be  aware  of  this  trend  in 


them  the  national  and  interna-  of  the  western  world  may  be  said 
tional  status  they  enjoy.  More-  to  be  disintegrating,  not  under 
over  he  maintains  that  in  the  field  government  pressure  but  of  eco- 
of  international  news  exchange  the  nomic  necessity.”  “News  Agen- 
responsibility  imposed  upon  news-  cies:  Their  Structure  and  Opera- 
papers  by  the  whole  concept  of  a  tion”  said  “the  world  news  agcn- 
free  press  requires  them  to  de-  cies  are  not  truly  international, 
velop  their  international  corre-  They  maintain  their  national  char- 
spondence  to  the  maximum  extent  acteristics.” 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


case  there  should  be  further  de¬ 
velopments. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  need 
for  a  “truly  international”  news 
agency  was  being  released  for 
public  consumption  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Evans,  Director  -  General  of 
UNESCO,  stated  from  New  Delhi, 
India,  that  UNESCO  intended  to 
try  to  secure  a  treaty  among 
member  states  for  uniform  and 
lower  transmission  rates  for  press 
materials. 

Proposals  Drawn 

Your  Committee  immediately 
communicated  with  Dr.  Evans  to 
learn  more  about  his  thinking  and 
was  informed  that  a  number  of 
concrete  proposals  have  been 
drawn  up  for  amendment  of  the 
International  Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Regulations  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  transmission  of  press  mes¬ 
sages  at  reduced  rates  and  with 
higher  priority  and  related  facil¬ 
ities. 

Dr.  Evans  stated  that  these 
proposals  will  be  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  of  UNESCO  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  next  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Confer¬ 
ence,  probably  scheduled  in  1955. 

Your  Committee  is  following 
this  closely  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 


Social  Security 
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in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  President. 

State  Legislation 
No  major  changes  have  been 
made  in  any  of  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Laws  and  no 
additional  states  have  enacted  laws 
covering  disability  benefits  since 
our  last  report. 

Since  our  last  report  legislation 
was  enacted  in  20  states  to  permit 
public  inspection  of  relief  rolls, 
bringing  to  twenty-eight  the  num¬ 
ber  of  states  which  now  have  simi¬ 
lar  provisions.  In  addition,  Massa¬ 


chusetts  law,  before  1953,  limited 
inspection  of  relief  rolls  to  Federal 
and  Commonwealth  officials.  Hie 
1953  legislature  extended  inspec¬ 
tion  privileges  to  local  elected  of¬ 
ficials,  but  excluded  public  inspec¬ 
tion. 

North  Dakota  last  year  limited 
inspection  of  relief  records  to 
elected  officials  only. 

Trust  Funds 

Total  public  debt  of  the  U.  S. 
December  31,  1953,  was  $275,168,- 
120,129.  Of  this  total  $43,167,808,- 
150  was  held  by  the  following 
Trust  Funds: 


Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund .  $18,288,292,250 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund .  9,544,000,000 

Railroad  Retirement  Account .  3,251,348,000 

United  States  Government  Life  Insurance .  1,219,000,000 

National  Service  Life  Insurance .  5,219,479,000 

Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund .  5,630,152,000 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund .  15,536,900 


Total  .  $43,167,808,150 


A.  V.  MILLER,  Chairman 
H.  T.  McGee  James  S.  Copley 

T.  E.  J.  Crowley  John  W.  Sweeterman 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.  Ernest  W.  Lawson 

Robert  C.  Millar  John  R.  Reitemeyer 

C.  F.  Waite 
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STILL  FIRST  ON  LONG  ISLAND! 
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DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


COMBINED  TOTAL  OF  THE 

Long  Island  Daily  Press 

AND  THE 

Long  Island  StarJoarnal 


Long  Island  Daily  Press . *213,468 

Long  Island  Star  Journal . *80,990 

*FOR  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  G1,  1954-ABC  PUBLISHERS  STAHMENT 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES  NEWHOUSE  NEWPAPERS  STAR  SQUARE,  L  I.  C..  N.  Y. 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal  i 
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1953  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
that  The  Mihvaukee  Jour7ial  has 
carried  the  largest  advertising  linage 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  world,  and 
the  use  of  ROP  color  in  its  pages 
has  also  increased  correspondingly. 

The  Journal  states  that,  “Hoe 
equipment  has  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  tremendous  press 
production,  both  for  straight 
black  and  ROP  color  printing, 
and  the  recent  Overhead 
Full-Color  Deck  installation  ^ 

has  greatly  increased  \(^ 

color  capacity  and  I 

flexibility  as  to  color  f — ^ 

jM)sitioning,  without 
sacrificing  black  I 

jjage  capacity.” 


.Pl»ne»' 

ITi*"'"* 


igniwin* 


IT',  CM*' 
■  HBwf 


I  sets  another  record  on 


One  of  two  lines  of  14  Hoe  Newspaper  Press  Units  in  pressroom  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Last  year  The  Mihunukee  Journal  became  the 
first  publication  of  any  kind  to  carry  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  in  a  single  year.  Actu¬ 
ally  its  total  for  lf)53  exceeded  5 1 ,000,000  lines. 

Paralleling  its  remarkable  records  for  total 
advertising  linage.  The  Journal  has  been  a 
consistent  leader  in  ROP  color  advertising. 
In  1948  its  ROP  color  linage  passed  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark  —  in  1953  it  ran  over  a  million  and 
a  half  lines. 

To  twelve  HOE  Arched-Type  Press  units 
erected  in  1939,  The  Journal  added  sixteen 
Color-Convertible  units  in  1947,  being  among 
the  first  newspapers  to  install  this  model.  And 
to  handle  the  steadily  increasing  ROP  color 
linage,  ultra-modern  Overhead  Full-Color 


etjuipment  of  a  completely  new  design  was 
installed  on  these  units  last  summer. 

.\11  the  new  press  equipment  which  The 
Journal  has  installed  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  HOE. 

That  The  Milwaukee  Journal— reco^hed 
leader  in  the  use  of  color  —  relies  on  HOE 
presses  for  its  huge  production  is  the  most 
practical  kind  of  testimony  to  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  HOE  equipment. 


910  East  138th  Straat  •  Now  York  54.  N.  V. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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field  affecting  daily  newspaper] 
arise. 

J.  O.  Adler,  Chairman 
E.  M.  Antrim 
Robert  B.  Choate 
Hearings  were  held  in  March  J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

before  the  Federal  Communica-  Clark  Howell 

tions  Commission  on  the  proposed  John  S.  Knight 
merger  of  Western  Union  Tele-  Joseph  Pulitzer 
graph  Company,  RCA  Communi-  ■ 

cations,  Inc.  and  American  Cable  , 

and  Radio  Corporation,  all  now  VVOIXl©Il  WCUlt 
operating  in  overseas  radio  tele-  _  _ 

graph  and  cable  fields.  ^OIG  NlGynCTTl 

The  ANPA  has  made  it  clear  _  . 

many  times  that  it  is  opposed  to 

any  merger  of  communication  fa-  ^ 

cilities  which  will  include  Press  ,  Newspape 

Wireless.  Women  s  Club  spotlighted  the  « 

It  has  again  restated  the  ANPA  portunities  for  women  in  the  Nk 
position.  fellowships  in  a  program  i 

_  ,  „  the  Lotos  Club  on  April  8. 

T-u  c  u  ®  «  .  Hazel  Holly,  San  Franck 

The  SubcommiUee  on  Relay  (Calil)  Examiner,  only  wonu 
Press  of  the  Communications  among  this  year’s  group  of  16  Ni 
Committee,  operating  in  matters  fallows,  reviewed  the  histe 

relating  to  relay  press  and  mobile  Nieman  Foundation,  esti 

radio,  had  no  cause  for  action  until  Ushed  by  the  widow  of  the  fora 
recently  when  the  Federal  Com-  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wb 
munications  Commission  proposed  journal. 
to  take  away  one  of  the  channels  Holly  explained  how 

in  which  tl^  press  is  operating  its  submit  applications  and  what  to < 
mobile  radio  for  use  by  industrial  gyring  interrogation  by  t 

^  ,,  ,  board  of  selection.  It  was  point 

/xF  fellowships 

(N.  Y.)  News,  IS  chairman  of  the  journalism  at  Harvard  were  est 
SutKommiUee.  The  ANPA  im-  Jished  in  1939,  only  five  out  of  1 
mediately  filed  a  protest  with  the  fgjiows  have  been  women. 
Commission  against  such  action  j^^s.  John  Robling  of  Dari 
and  asked  that  no  action  be  taken  ^  of  the  first  women 

in  the  absence  of  a  hearing.  qualify  for  a  Nieman  fellowsi 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  no  briefly.  The  speal 

indication  as  to  whether  or  not  ^„e  introduced  by  Kathleen  ! 
further  activity  along  these  lines  Laughiin,  New  York  Times,  i 
IS  being  considered  by  Federal  president 
Communications  ^mmission  but  ,^^becca  Gross,  editor  of 

Frr  thfr  Lockhaven  (Pa.)  Express,  who 

FCC  that  we  will  be  notified  in  expected  to  speak,  was  not  ' 
the  event  oral  arguments  are  held.  h  to  attend. 

If  hearings  should  be  held,  the  *  , 

Subcommittee  on  Relay  Press  will  _  , 
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of  Pennsvlyania's 


HARRISBURG 
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tion  as  is  apparently  being  con-  ToROM 

Six  Canadian  newspapermen  » 

W.  U.  Increases  Rates  one  woman  were  nam^  as 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  ners  of  the  fifth  annual  NatioB 
Co.  on  June  18.  1953  filed  a  pro-  Newspaper  Awards, 
posal  with  Federal  Communica- 
tions  Commission  for  a  change  in  a 
rates  and  rentals  for  its  leased  special  citations, 
wires  and  teletype  facilities.  Your  Awards: 

Committee  promptly  arranged  for  Editorial  writing— 
a  conference  with  officials  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  Spot  news  rep< 
ascertain  how  these  proposed  Robinson,  Toronto 
changes  would  affect  daily  news-  Feature  writing— 
papers.  Canada  wide  featur 


Three  others — two  reporters  i: 
free-lance  photographer — « 


The  Harrisburg 


Daily 

Coverage 


100% 

91% 


Total  Doily 
Circulation 


Sundoy  .  II 

Saaree:  Sept.  IS.U  PablUbrri' 


Represented  Notionolly  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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”...  one  of  the  best 
moves  we  have  ever  made.”* 


Growing 
every  day  and 
Going 
to  town— 
to  home  towns 
aii  over  America! 


CLAY  LITTICK 

PUBLISHER 

Zanesville  Sunday  Times  Signal 


BECKLEY  (W.  VA.)  REGISTER 
BERMUDA  ROYAL  GAZETTE 
CASPER  (WYOMING)  STAR 
CHAMPAIGN  (ILL)  NEWS  GAZETTE 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  (COLO.) 

FREE  PRESS 

CONCORD  (N.  C.)  TRIBUNE 
CORINTH  (MISS.)  CORINTHIAN 
COSHOCTON  (OHIO)  TRIBUNE 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  (IOWA) 

NONPAREIL 

DANVILLE  (VA.)  REGISTER 

DAVENPORT  (IOWA)  DEMOCRAT- 
TIMES 

DENTON  (TEXAS)  RECORD 
CHRONICLE 

DUBUQUE  (IOWA)  TELEGRAPH- 
HERALD 

GRAND  JUNCTION  (COLO.) 
SENTINEL 

HURON  (S.  D.)  DAILY 
LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 
US  VEGAS  (NEVADA)  REVIEW- 
JOURNAL 

LEWISTON  (MAINE) 

ANDROSCOGGIN  SUNDAY-NEWS 
LIMA  (OHIO)  NEWS 
LOWELL  (MASS.)  SUN 
LYNCHBURG  (VA.)  NEWS 
MERIDIAN  (MISS.)  STAR 
MONTROSE  (COLO.)  PRESS 
NEW  ALBANY  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  REGISTER 
NEWPORT  NEWS  (VA.)  PRESS 
POCATELLO  (IDAHO)  STATE 
JOURNAL 

PROVO  (UTAH)  HERALD 

PUEBLO  (COLO.)  STAR-JOURNAL 
CHIEFTAIN 

RAPID  CITY  (S.  D.)  JOURNAL 
ROME  (GA.)  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
SALISBURY  (N.  C.)  POST 
SPRINGFIELD  (ILL.)  JOURNAL- 
REGISTER 

TUSCALOOSA  (ALA.)  NEWS 
WATERLOO  (IOWA)  COURIER 
WENATCHEE  (WASH.)  DAILY 
WORLD 

ZANESVILLE  (OHIO)  SUNDAY  TIMES 
SIGNAL 


*"We  don't  hesitate  or  blush  when 
we  express  the  conviction  that  the 
addition  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  going  to 
prove  one  of  the  best  moves  we 
have  ever  made.  For  publishers  who 
want  to  make  a  very  substantial 
improvement  at  minimum  cost,  justify 
a  necessary  price  increase,  offset 
TV's  growing  impact,  outdistance 
local  competition  or  keep  neighboring 
Sunday  competition  out  of  their 
fields,  we  definitely  believe 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  the  answer. ' ' 


Zanesville — the  "Y”  Bridge 
City, birthplace  of  Zane  Grey, Ohio’s 
ninth  largest  industrial  market — is 
blanketed  by  the  Sunday  Times  Signal. 

Lying  deep  in  the  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District — a  system  of 
fourteen  great  flood  control  dams 
and  resort  lakes — the  Zanesville  area 
has  tremendously  enriched  the  re¬ 
gion  by  stimulating  agriculture  and 
attracting  new  industry. 

In  this  flourishing  market  of 
209,699  people,  with  a  buying  in¬ 
come  of  $171,816,000  annually,  no 
other  newspaper  or  publication  even 
approaches  the  coverage  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  Signal.  In  the  Zanesville 
city  zone  alone,  coverage  is  99‘Xi; 
and  to  these  subscribers  the  Sunday 
Times  Signal  now  brings  FAMILY 
WEEKLY,  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  publisher  as  "one  of  the  best 
moves  ever  made.” 


Sl]ND^ 


for 


taivMiW 


Why  not  bring  your  readers  an  inevitable  improve¬ 
ment  now — bright,  beautiful,  glorious  color  .  . .  ex¬ 
citing,  important  and  appealing  editorial  features  .  .  . 
top-night  reading  and  pictures  What  family  weekly 
s  of  fine,  well-managed  home  town 
ver  America,  can  also  be  accom- 
help  you  expand  and  keep  control 

age,  serve  to  cushion  the  shock  of  a  necessary  price 


Must  added 
to  America's 
fastest-growing 
colorgravure 
supplement: 

FARGO  (N.  D.)  FORUM 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  (N.  J.)  TIMES 

TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 
ADVERTISER 


newspapers  all 

plished  for  you  ... 

of  your  advertising  market,  add  bulk  to  your  pack- 

increase,  help  you  build  and  hold  new  circulation, 
protect  your  market  and  your  circulation  from  out¬ 
side  invasion,  and  offer  you  a  profit  participation  on 
the  most  favorable  "Charter  Subscriber"  Terms. 

Nothing,  but  nothing  covers  the  Home  Town  Market  like  the  hometown  newspaper! 

FAMILY  WEEKLY,  153  North  MIchlsan  Avonuo.  Chicaso  1,  llllnola 
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POSTAL 


Rates  Up  30%;  End 
Still  Not  In  Sight 


April  1,  1954  was  the  effective 
date  for  the  third  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  10%  increases  in  second 
class  postal  rates.  Users  of  second 
class  are  now  paying  30%  more 
than  prior  to  April  1,  1952. 

On  top  of  this  30%  increase,  a 
proposal  to  make  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  second  class  rates  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Bill  H.  R.  6052,  reported 
by  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  and  now  awaiting  action 
by  the  House.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  House  may  pass  the  bill 
but  doubt  exists  as  to  approval  of 
the  increase  from  3  cents  to  4 
cents  on  first  class. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  will  start  hearings  on  April 
22.  Only  Government  department 
witnesses  will  be  heard  at  this 
time,  but  the  Committee  has  said 


that  other  witnesses  will  be  heard 
at  a  later  date  which  has  not  yet 
been  set. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat 
disturbing  development  in  the 
postal  rate  picture,  however,  o«- 
curred  when  Postmaster  General 
Summerheld  sent  to  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  a  350-page 
book  outlining  a  financial  policy 
for  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  setting  forth  a  four-point 
“pay-as-you-go”  program  which 
included  a  program  for  second 
class  rates — startling  even  though 
not  original. 

The  Postmaster  General  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  so-called  per 
piece  rate  for  second  class  mail 
plus  a  per  pound  rate  based  on 
zones  varying  according  to  dis¬ 
tance.  On  top  of  these  rates,  news- 


A  BALANCED  NEWSPAPER  IS  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


well-balanced 

NEWS 
FEATURES 
INTERPRETATION 

make  a  most  readable 


newspaper 


lIVTERPRETATlOIV 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND 
YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO 
MARKET  OF  OVER  1.400,000  PEOPLE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Ccfflor  and  PublUhGr 


KELL>C3MITH  CO. 

Notionol  lUprGSGnlotivGt 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


papers  and  magazines  would  be 
required  to  pay  additional  on  the 
per  pound  zone  rates  based  on 
the  volume  of  advertising;  as  an 
example,  under  the  plan  of  the 
Postmaster  General  a  50%  sur¬ 
charge  would  be  added  to  the  per 
pound  rate  for  newspapers  having 
20%  or  less  advertising;  and  so 
on  up  to  more  than  60%  adver¬ 
tising  when  the  surcharge  would 
be  200%.  Further  details  about 
this  proposal  are  carried  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Bulletin  No.  19-  1954, 
April  7. 

A  Tax  on  Advertising 

That  this  is  not  original  makes 
it  no  less  disturbing.  In  fact,  it 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  at  the  request  of  then  Post¬ 
master  General  Donaldson  in  the 
81st  Congress  in  1949  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Tru¬ 
man.  The  only  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  surcharge  that  became  law, 
eventually,  in  Postal  Rate  In¬ 
crease  Bill  of  1951  was  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  a  newspaper  with  more 
than  75%  advertising  volume  dur¬ 
ing  any  twelve  months  shall  not 
be  carried  as  second  class  mail. 

Your  Committee  is  opposed  to 
this  effort  to  segregate  the  press 
through  Federal  legislation.  Any 
such  proposal  as  now  made  by 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
and  first  by  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  on 


Make  your 
Promotion  more 
profitable  at 
no  extra  cost 


Learn  how  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  U.  S.,  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  build  circulation, 
boost  ad  linage,  make  pro¬ 
motion,  research  more  prof¬ 
itable  and  productive. 

Join  leading  promotion,  re¬ 
search  experts  in  practical, 
shirtsleeve,  working,  clinic 
sessions.  Learn  how  to 
create  promotion  successes, 
avoid  promotion  failures. 

Attend  24th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
ASSOCIATION,  Andrew 
Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  May  9-12. 

For  reservations,  details : 
Charles  Andrews,  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Banner,  Nashville 
1,  Tenn. 

EDITOR  & 


advertising. 

Should  any  such  plan  appear  h  I 
Congress  as  a  bill  the  ANPA  will 
appear  and  testify  in  opposition  to 
any  effort  either  to  segregate  or 
classify  the  press  or  to  place  a 
tax  on  advertising,  even  in  this  in¬ 
direct  form. 

As  for  Bill  H.  R.  6052,  reported 
by  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  your  Committee  wants  to 
point  out  that  should  this  measure 
become  law,  newspapers  by  Apnl 
1,  1957  will  have  a  postage  bill 
of  approximately  60%  more  than 
prior  to  April  1,  1952. 

The  ANPA  testified  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committet 
when  hearings  were  held  in  1953 
It  took  the  position  that  it  has  con¬ 
sistently  taken  whenever  the  ques 
tion  of  second  class  rates  arises: 
newspapers  want  to  pay  their  way, 
they  want  no  subsidy  from  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  form  of  postal 
rates  or  any  other  form.  Hot 
ever,  they  question  most  emphat 
ically  use  of  the  Cost  Ascertain 
ment  Report  as  the  sole  basis  of 
allocating  costs  and  fixing  rate 
and  in  this  position  the  ANPA 
has  been  supported  not  only  by  i 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  bn; 
also  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  itself 
in  testifying  on  Bill  H.  R.  6052. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
have  stated  that  as  a  result  of 
economies  put  into  effect  and 
changes  in  operations  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  Post  Office  deficit. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that 
some  savings  have  accrued  from 
changes  in  operations  it  is  also 
true  that  part  of  the  reduction  in 
the  Post  Office  deficit  lies  in  tht 
fact  that  purely  bookkeepint 
changes  have  been  made,  fran^ 
ferring  part  of  the  cost  of  opera 
tion  to  other  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Bill  H.  R.  6052  has  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  the  proposed 
30%  increase  on  top  of  the  30fv 
increase  now  effective.  The  ANPA 
has  always  taken  the  position  tha: 
the  press  may  not  be  segregated 
and  classified  for  purposes  of  leg- 
islation.  There  is  an  increasins 
tendency  on  the  part  of  varioB- 
government  agencies  to  do  so.  fc 
the  Postal  Law  now  special  and 
different  rates  are  given  to  certafe 
segments  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  segregation  of  the  pres> 
is  emphasized  in  the  pending  Post¬ 
al  Rate  Bill,  which  while  increas-  ^ 
ing  a  majority  of  second  class 
publications  another  30%  make 
no  increase  for  publications  of 
non-profit  organizations  or  asso¬ 
ciations,  including  religious,  edu¬ 
cational  and  welfare  publications 
as  well  as  agricultural,  busing 
professional  and  other  similar 
publications.  In  addition,  the  Bill 
retains  free  in  county.  But  tht 
Post  Office  Department  says  it 
wants  to  operate  as  a  business  and 
charge  by  weight. 

While  no  increase  is  provided 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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*50  Million  daily  readers 

...that's  a  lot  of  people,  or  readei[s... about 

one-third  the  population  of  the  entire 

United  States.  Yet  that's  approximately 

the  number  of  people  who  daily  sit  down 

/ 

and  read  a  newspaper  printecjt  on  presses 

electrically  powered  and^  controlled 
by  Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment. 

Considering  the  competitive  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  field  ^ch  a  proportion 

is  a  significant  endcirsement  of  Cline. 

/ 

*  Cline-Westingbouse 

From  statistics  of 


From  statistics  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
and  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  .  using 
an  average  of  2 
readers  per  news¬ 
paper. 


Drives  and  Controls 


Cline. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

Let  Angelet  17.  California  *  Now  York  17,  N.  Y 
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Postal 

continued  from  page  54 

against  second  class  publications 
and  is  responsible  in  part,  at  least, 
for  the  charge  of  “subsidy”  which 
has  been  made  for  so  many  years 
in  connection  with  second  class 
mail. 

Citizens  Advisory  Council 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  was  authorized  during  the  first 
session  of  the  83rd  Congress.  Un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Sen.  Carl¬ 
son  (Kans.)  the  Council  com¬ 
prised  second  class  mail  users  and 
others,  and  was  created  to  investi¬ 
gate  postal  rates  and  charges  in 
relation  to  reasonable  cost  of 
handling  the  several  classes  of 
mail.  The  study  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  Council  submitted  its  re¬ 
port  Jan.  19  with  no  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases,  but  rather  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  such  increases 
be  held  to  a  minimum  until  the 
“major  efficiency  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  report  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  a  sounder  and 
more  realistic  basis  for  the  setting 
of  rates  can  be  established.”  The 
Council  made  twenty-eight  rec¬ 
ommendations  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  including  changes  in 


laws  which  hamper  administration, 
development  of  personnel — with  a 
recommendation  that  Congress 
consider  postal  pay  increases — set¬ 
ting  of  rates  by  Congress,  and 
charging  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  the  cost  of  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Department  by 
other  government  departments, 
receiving  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  Department  Post 
Office  costs  for  free  postal  serv¬ 
ices,  international  postal  services, 
and  services  performed  for  other 
government  departments.  Another 
recommendation  of  interest  is  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  provide 
a  revolving  fund  type  of  financing 
and  to  authorize  adoption  of  a 
business  type  budget  in  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Overall  your  Committee  believes 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  should  be  carried 
out  and  further  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  should  be  delayed  until 
the  effect  of  some  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  observed. 

Bulk  Mailings 

In  September  1953  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations  were 
amended  by  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  extend  the  simplified  form 
of  address  from  rural,  star  route 
and  post  office  box  holders  and 
offices  not  having  letter  carrier 
service  to  patrons  of  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  letter  carriers  offices,  includ¬ 
ing  post  office  box  holders.  The 
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280  Broadway,  New  York 
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COMPLETE  SERVICES 
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Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


psychology  back  of  this  change  in 
the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
is  not  clear  to  your  Committee  be¬ 
cause  the  Postmaster  General  has 
admitted  that  this  particular  type 
of  bulk  mailing  was  previously 
carried  at  a  loss  and  the  effect  of 
the  new  regulations  is  to  expand 
this  type  of  mail  causing  greater 
losses. 

The  policy  of  allowing  this  bulk 
mailing  without  addresses  has 
drawn  a  host  of  protests  by  house¬ 
wives  as  well  as  business  men  who 
object  to  having  their  mail  boxes 
cluttered  up.  In  spite  of  these  pro¬ 
tests,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
declined  to  rescind  the  order.  The 
experiment  is  not  new.  It  was 
tried  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1934,  but  was  rescinded 
after  not  more  than  six  months  of 
experience  by  then  Postmaster 
General  Farley  who  concluded 
that  the  revenue  was  insufficient 
to  justify  continuance. 

Prior  to  issuance  of  this  order 
each  piece  of  mail  was  required  to 
carry  a  specific  address  except 
where  complete  coverage  of  rural, 
star  route  and  box  holder  patrons 
was  desired  from  offices  not  hav¬ 
ing  letter  carrier  service.  Now 
the  boxes  and  receptacles  of  resi¬ 
dents  in  large  cities  are  filled  with 
this  type  of  mail. 

The  ANPA  in  March  1954 
made  a  survey  to  determine  the 
effect  on  local  and  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  volume  of  this 
new  regulation.  Of  sixty-six  re¬ 
plies  forty-one  publishers  reported 
that  local  merchants  were  using 
the  new  method  for  direct  mail 
advertising.  Twenty-three  of  the 
forty-one  reported  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  advertising  linage.  The  other 
eighteen  were  unable  to  appraise 
the  situation  at  the  time. 

Some  members  of  Congress 
have  expressed  objection  to  this 
bulk  mailing  of  unaddressed 
printed  matter,  but  up  to  now  the 
regulation  stands. 

In  addition  to  its  effect  on  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  the  new  regula¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  stimulated  the 
launching  of  free  distribution  pub¬ 
lications  which  pirate  advertising 
material  from  the  newspapers. 
Some  of  these  pirates  have  been 
advised  of  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  in  some  instances  and  have 
had  to  desist.  The  piracy,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  growing. 

Publishers  should  report  to  the 
public  on  what  is  happening. 

William  Dwight, 

Chairman 
H.  F.  Bailey 
W,  K.  Blethen 
Frank  A.  Daniels 
M.  J.  Frey 
J.  L.  Horne 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Roy  D.  Moore 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 
Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Charles  McD.  Puckette 
Ernest  P.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 

Dudley  A.  White 


25  Families 
Live  in  M&O's 
New  Mill  Town 

Kenora,  0«. 

About  25  families,  whose  breii. 
winners  harvest  pulpwood  for  tk 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pa  pet 
Company’s  Kenora  newsprint  m2, 
are  now  living  in  one  of  Canadifk 
newest  wilderness  communities. 

Located  38  miles  southeast  of 
Kenora  in  the  heart  of  some  cf 
Ontario’s  rugged  bushland,  tk 
community  has  many  of  the  moi 
ern  conveniences  of  long-estak 
fished  towns.  A  combinatki 
dormitory  and  cookery,  that  noi 
doubles  as  a  church  and  a  theals, 
an  office,  a  warehouse  and  25  faa. 
ily  dwellings  make  up  the  nei 
community  that  is  now  spendisi 
its  first  Winter  in  the  bush. 

The  dwellings  are  four-room 
buildings,  sheathed  and  insulate! 
with  Mando’s  Insulite  board.  At 
of  the  camp’s  buildings  are  wire; 
for  electricity. 

The  new  community  callel 
Camp  L-314  is  the  first  of  tw 
permanent  camps  Mando  is  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Highwind  and  Dryberr 
lake  area  which  will  be  capabk 
of  a  sustained  annual  output  of 
close  to  15,000  cords  of  pulpwood 

As  of  now,  46  children  five  ii 
the  camp.  Entertainment  include 
trips  to  Kenora  and  a  week!} 
movie  in  the  camp  dormitory 
Most  of  the  families  have  thrc 
own  cars  and  so  most  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  is  done  in  Kenora.  However 
a  Kenora  store  sends  a  deliver 
truck  to  the  camp  once  a  week. 

Church  and  Sunday  school  »n 
held  every  Monday  night  at  tk 
camp,  as  the  minister  has  to  mak; 
a  special  trip  from  town.  Tk 
children  of  school  age  are  takici 
correspondence  courses  with  plam 
developing  for  the  construction  of 
a  school  to  be  ready  for  the  FaT 
term  of  1954. 

■ 

Newsprint  Use  Dips 
As  Production  Rises 

Reflecting  the  loss  of  linage  dm 
to  late  Easter  and  a  four-Sundi- 
month  (by  comparison  to  fivt 
Sunday  March  1952  and  Marc 
1953),  usage  of  newsprint  b 
ANPA  newspapers  dipped  nearl 
5%  last  month. 

Production  in  mills  in  tk 
United  States  and  Canada 
amounted  to  613,597  tons.  aniB-  ' 
time  March  high.  While  the  coc 
tinental  output  increased  4%  fo 
the  first  quarter,  consumption  b 
reporting  newspapers  was  <lo»^ 
.9%  from  the  1953  figure  for  tk 
corresponding  period. 

■ 

Joins  Texas  League 

John  Wick,  formerly  with  Chf 
Store  Age  and  prior  to  that  w-, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  joint:^ 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  tk 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 
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SINBAD'S  STORY:  Huber’s  new  wildcat  in 
western  Colorado  may  prove  to  be  a  major 
source  of  oil,  a  primary  raw  material  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  graphic  arts.  See  Huber  News. 


CEYLON  COMES  TO  CHICAGO,  TREBIZOND  TO 
TRENTON:  Free  markets  bring  the  world’s  spices 
to  the  American  housewife.  Huber  News  tells 
the  interesting  story  of  the  spice  trade  and  the 
free  market  system. 


OLDEST  SPANISH-LANGUAGE  DAILY  in  South 
America,  Valparaiso’s  El  Mercurio,  is  saluted  in 
the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Huber  News  articles 
on  South  and  Central  American  newspapers. 


ONE  OF  TEN  automobiles  chosen  purely  as  works 
of  art.  Read  how  New  York’s  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  has  stirred  up  controversy  with  theories  of 
car  design.  Story  is  on  page  18  in  Huber  News. 


WRITE  FOR 
^  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION,  INK  DIVISION,  1478  Chestnut  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Hilltid*  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Chicago,  McCook  and  East  Si.  Louis,  III.  •  Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Moss.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HUBIR  PRODUCTS  IN  USi 


A  Letter  FROM  The  EDITOR: 

Idea  of  A  Publisher's  Job 


This  Is  My 

Miss  Bertha  La n more,. 

CoRDELE,  Georgia. 

IX'ur  Bertha: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
recent  date  in  which  you  say  that 
you  are  an  eighth  grade  student  at 
Halsey-Cobb  Institute  in  Cordele 
and  you  would  like  to  know  what 
is  the  job  of  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper. 

1  can  only  give  you  the  view  of 
a  publisher's  job  as  seen  through 
the  editor’s  eyes.  Quite  possibly, 
this  is  entirely  different  from  the 


view  of  a  publisher's  job  through 
the  eyes  of  a  reporter,  a  typesetter, 
a  janitor  or  even  a  publisher  him- 
.self. 

Publishers  are  usually  whole  or 
part  owners  of  the  newspapers 
they  publish.  These  papers  may 
range  from  small  weeklies  in  little 
towns  to  great  metropolitan  dailies 
in  big  cities.  On  the  weeklies,  the 
fellow  going  around  after  the  work¬ 
ing  day  i.s  over  and  turning  off  the 
lights  to  save  on  electricity  is  in 
all  probability  the  publisher.  On 
the  daily,  the  lights  burning  late  at 


night  are  probably  in  the  offices 
of  the  publisher  as  he  wrestles  with 
the  eternal  problem  of  keeping 
costs  down  and  of  being  sure  that 
more  money  comes  in  as  revenue 
than  goes  out  as  expenses. 

The  publisher  is  usually  the  fel¬ 
low  who’s  called  in  the  wee  small 
hours  at  home  when  the  man  who’s 
trying  to  get  something  into  (or 
out  of)  the  paper  should  have 
called  the  editorial  department;  or 
when  the  advertiser  trying  to  get 
in  a  late  advertisement  should  have 
called  the  advertising  department; 


or  when  the  angry  lady  who  didn’ 
get  her  paper  should  have  callet 
the  circulation  department. 

Perhaps  publishers  have  no  spe 
cific  job  and  yet  they  have  all  jobs 
When  problems  of  the  busines 
manager  or  the  mechanical  super 
intendent  or  the  advertising  di 
rector  or  the  editor  become  too  bij 
to  be  solved  they  are  taken  to  ths 
publisher.  He  must  know  a  greai 
deal  about  the  operation  of  everv 
department  in  the  complicateu 
business  of  getting  out  a  paper. 

On  his  shoulders  rests  the  re 
sponsibility  for  seeing  that  there  is 
enough  money  in  the  bank  each 
week  to  meet  the  payrolls,  whethei 
there  be  twenty  or  two  hundred 
or  two  thousand  employes  of  the 
paper.  In  his  hands  he  holds  the 
fate  and  economic  well-being  and 
careers  of  many  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families.  He  must  be 
conservative  and  yet.  paradoxically, 
he  must  be  visionary,  bold  and  will¬ 
ing  to  try  the  new  and  the  untried. 

He  must  be  a  leader,  and  not 
a  follower,  in  community  life.  He 
must  represent  every  economic,  so¬ 
cial  and  political  level  of  his  town 
and  yet  he  must  be  beholden  to 
none.  He  must  be  on  as  friendly 
terms  with  the  biggest  adverti.ser 
as  with  the  humblest  subscriber 
yet  he  must  not  allow  either  to 
sway  him  against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  or  to  compromise  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  his  newspaper. 

He  must  be  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  at  all  time.s  and  yet  he 
must  keep  a  careful  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  life  in  his  community. 
He  must  see  that  the  money  spent 
on  the  newspaper  is  expended  in¬ 
telligently  and  he  must  see  that  ex¬ 
penditures  are  not  wasted  on  the 
one  hand  or  that  the  product  he  is 
publishing  i.s  harmed  by  parsimony 
on  the  other. 

He  must  choose  his  executives 
carefully  and  delegate  authority 
and  responsibility  wisely.  .And, 
having  once  delegated  that  author¬ 
ity  and  respon.sibility,  he  must  not 
interfere  in  departmental  matters 
unless  interdepartmental  disagree¬ 
ments  remain  unsolved  and  the 
unity  and  singleness  of  purpose  of 
the  newspaper  are  threatened. 

Finally,  he  must  pay  his  em¬ 
ployes  well,  not  only  to  meet  de- 
mand.s  in  the  competitive  market 
for  talent,  but  also  because  low 
pay  and  resulting  economic- 
troubles  among  employes  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  inferior  product  and 
will  eventually  prove  disastrous  to 
the  newspaper. 

This  is  my  idea  of  the  job  of  ;i 
publisher. 

Joe  PARHANt 

Hditor,  Minon  Ni-ws. 

J  of  C  to  Ridder-Johns 

Fffective  May  I,  Ridder-Johns. 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives  with 
western  offices  in  San  Franciset! 
and  Los  .Angeles,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  handle  all  west  coa.st  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  Journal  of  Coin- 
I  inerce. 


Ifs  easy  to  hit 


this  ONE 
hig  unified 
market 


Salt  Lake  Intermountain  Market  with 
a  total  in  sales  of  $1,600,000,000 

To  pitch  your  product  in  the  prosperous  Salt  Lake  Intermountain  Market  of  114 
million  people,  rely  on  the  complete  coverage  of  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  &  Telegram.  Only  these  two  metropolitan  newspapers  serve  and  sell 
this  one  big  market  that  has  a  buying  income  of  27.4  percentage  points  above  the  U.  S. 
Average.  With  one  schedule  at  one  low  rate,  you’ll  throw  a  ringer  over  the  entire  market. 


(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 

(evening) 


Rcprftenttd  Nationall,  by:  MOLONEV,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC.,  Malropalitan  Sanday  Nawipapara 
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Like  any  community.  Canton  s  character  dcncmjs  on  the  ti...l  f  ■,.... 
Canton  s  citizens  represent  119,000  reason*?  whv  TVi  R  •  ”  ^**^”*^  ‘*'^10  live  in  it,  ainl 
the  Canton  picture.  ^  is  proud  to  be  par,  of 
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THe  Canton  Re^sUory.  The  Pon,n,ou,h  Times  .  The  Marion  Star 
The  Sabsbury  Times  •  The  Steubenville  Herald-Star 
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r^snCeHUattoH. 

•  ••  where  it  counts! 


Remember,  as  a  kid,  how  tough  it  was  to 
connect  with  a  solid,  clean  hit? 


And  remember  how,  as  you  practiced,  you 
learned  how  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball? 
That  required  concentration,  didn’t  it?  You 
bet!  The  same  is  true  when  advertising  to 
the  vast,  wealthy  Los  Angeles  market.  To 
score  a  smashing  sales  hit  you  have  to  con¬ 
centrate  your  advertising  efforts  on  the  rich, 
population-packed  Los  Angeles  City  and  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone. 

That’s  where  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  Southern  California  retail  sales  are  made, 
and  that*s  where  the  Herald-Express  concen¬ 
trates  more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  300,000 
plus  circulation! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc 


SAFE-DRIVING  CAMPAIGN 

Premium  Savings 
Expected  In  July 


The  13th  annual  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  conducted  by  the  ANPA 
Traffic  Department  ended  Dec. 
31,  1953  with  404  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Participating  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  5,792  vehicles  135,142,147 
miles  with  2,705  accidents,  a  rate 
of  2.00  accidents  per  one  hundred 
thousand  vehicle  miles,  the  lowest 
record  in  the  history  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign. 

The  14th  year  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  began  Jan.  1,  1954  and  it  is 
expected  the  number  of  newspapers 
participating  will  exceed  that  of 
1953.  This  is  due  to  the  splendid 
promotion  work  of  Clark  Farber, 
circulation  manager,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  Chairman  of  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  Committee. 

3  Fatalities  Reported 

During  1953,  three  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  were  reported,  2  less  than  in 
1952.  Participants  also  reported 
59  pedestrian  non-fatal  accidents, 
a  reduction  of  17  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  2,386  collisions  and  307 
other  types  of  accidents.  Bodily 
injury  losses  amounted  to  $16,- 
809.70;  property  damage  to  $90,- 
625.65,  a  total  loss  of  $107,435.35 
compared  with  $115,996.98  in 
1952. 

In  1953,  we  announced  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Casualty  Under¬ 
writers  were  considering  equaliz¬ 
ing  Class  2  Bodily  Injury  premium 
ratings  with  Class  3.  The  Rating 
Committees  of  both  the  Stock  and 
Mutual  Companies  have  approved 
this  change  and  expect  to  make 
the  equalization  effective  about 
July,  1954. 

13-Year  Record 

During  the  13  years  the  Cam¬ 
paign  has  been  in  operation,  news¬ 
paper  participants  have  recorded 
1,141,084.996  miles  of  driving 
with  25,536  accidents  of  all  types 
for  an  all  time  rate  of  2.24  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

This  year  the  presentation  of 
plaques,  scrolls,  and  certificates 
will  be  made  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  in  June 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

33  With  Clean  Slate 

Certificates  of  Merit  are  being 
awarded  to  33  newspapers  for 
operating  motor  vehicles  the  entire 
year  without  a  reportable  accident. 
Also  52  newspapers  purchased  842 
gold  plated  no-accident  driver  but¬ 
tons  and  wallet  cards  which  were 
awarded  to  operators  of  their 
motor  vehicles  for  accident-free 
driving  periods  ranging  from  1  to 
13  years. 

Newspapers  receiving  First,  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  Third  Place  Awards,  as 
well  as  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
1953  follow: 

EDITOR  & 


PRIV  ATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 

Group  A 

(Circulation  up  to  20,000  copies) 

Forty-one  newspapers  operated 
180  vehicles  3,185,614  miles  with 
35  accidents,  a  rate  of  1.10  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  miles. 

First-Place  —  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian  operated  7  ve¬ 
hicles  198,246  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place  —  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick  and  Blizzard  operated  10 
vehicles  196,932  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place  —  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel  operated  7  vehi¬ 
cles  184,766  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Group  B 

(20,001  to  50,000  copies) 

Seventy-four  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  409  vehicles  7,517,320  miles 
with  99  accidents,  a  rate  of  1.31 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First-Place — Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald  operated  8  vehicles 
394,484  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News  and  Sentinel  oper¬ 
ated  14  vehicles  393,429  miles 
without  an  accident.  | 

Third-Place — Saint  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegraph  -  Journal  Times  -  Globe 
operated  15  vehicles  293,898  miles  ! 
without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(50,001  to  100,000  copies) 

Sixty-four  newspapers  operated 
356  vehicles  8,976,606  miles  with 
202  accidents,  a  rate  of  2.25  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  miles. 

First-Place  —  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette  operated 
3  vehicles  46,349  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place  —  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  operated 
1  vehicle  6,573  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place — Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  operated  9  vehicles 
229,657  miles  with  1  accident,  a 
rate  of  .43  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

Group  D 

(In  excess  of  100,000  copies) 

One  hundred  and  .seventeen 
newspapers  operated  3,287  vehi¬ 
cles  66,200,398  miles  with  2,173 
accidents,  a  rate  of  3.28  accidents 
per  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place — Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune  operated  11  vehicles  491,783 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Columbus  [Ohio)  t 
Citizen  operated  75  vehicles  2,146,-  * 
{Continued  on  page  62)  j[ 
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Facts  Prove 
that  Altoona 
is  a  Pay-off 
Market  for 
Advertisers! 


MEMBERSHIP 


787  in  ANPA; 


Safe  Driving 

continued  front  page  60 


19  Are  New 


ALTOONA'S  Income 
Distribution  a  Natural 
for  HARD-SELLING 
of  Staples  and  Other 
Products 


Member  Papers 


Since  the  1953  Convention  19 
newspapers  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership;  13  newspapers  resigned:  5 
newspapers  suspended  making  the 
total  membership  787  newspapers 
on  this  date. 


565  miles  with  1  accident,  a  rate 
of  .04  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place — Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  operated  110  vehicles  1,385,- 
930  miles  with  7  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .50  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 


CONTRACT  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 


Whether  you're  pushing  sales 
of  every-day  necessities  or  the 
higher  priced  durables,  income 
distribution  in  the  Altoona  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Area  pmmises  you  a 
knsky  plus. 


in  the  “up  to  $4,000“  income 
group,  there  are  66%  of  the 
area's  consumer  spending 
units,  with  41,5%  of  the  in¬ 
come. 


I n  the  $2,500  to  $7,000  brack¬ 
et — the  all-important  market 
for  plus  food  buying  and 
household  items  —  there  are 
58.2%  of  the  units,  with 
64,9%  of  the  income. 


And  if  your  product  is  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  television  set.  refriger¬ 
ator  or  washer.  Metropolitan 
Altoona  presents  a“ can't  miss'' 
sales  target — with  34%  of  the 
spending  units  in  the  “4,000 
and  up'' group,holding  58.5% 
of  the  buying  poicer. 


New  Members 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post  Advo¬ 
cate 

Burbank  (Calif.)  Review 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post 
Oxnard  (Calif)  Press-Courier 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Breeze 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal 
Washington  (Iowa)  Journal 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe 
Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Robesonian 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal  Tri¬ 
bune 

Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman 
Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate 
Members  Resigned 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Ledger  and 
Tribune 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican 
j  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News 
Jacksonville  (N.  C.)  News 
j  Zanesville  (Ohio)  News 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and 
I  News 

I  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier 
•  Bristol  (Va.)  I'irignia-Tennes- 
1  sean 


No  wonder  Altoona  is  a  pay-off 
market  for  advertisers  ...  who 
consistently  recognize  this  fact 
with  record  linage  in  the  Altoona 
Mirror — carrying  millions  more 
lines  than  many  of  the  country’s 
big  metropolitan  papers. 


Sltoona 

SlRirror. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 


95.1%  Coverage  of  All 
Homes  in  the  City  Zone 


RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Jtdv.  Mgr. 


Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily 
circulation  up  to  25,000  copies) 


Twenty-four  newspapers  had  op¬ 
erated  for  their  account  162  vehi¬ 
cles  3,522,524  miles  with  13  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .37  accidents  per 
one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  New  Yorker  had  operated 
for  its  account  27  vehicles  482,840 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald  had  operated  for  its 
account  7  vehicles  244,223  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette  had  operated 
for  its  account  5  vehicles  222,610 
miles  without  an  accident. 


operated  for  their  account  l,08t 
vehicles  37,311,199  miles  with  155 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .41  accidents 
per  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  had  operated  for  its 
account  21  vehicles  1,071.907 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — K  ansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  had  operated  for  iu 
account  421  vehicles  14,993,953 
miles  with  4  accidents,  a  rate  erf 
.02  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place  —  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  had  operated  for  its  account 
118  vehicles  8,426,446  miles  with 
4  accidents,  a  rate  of  .04  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 
AWARDS 


Group  B 


(Newspapers  having  daily  cir* 
culation  25,001  to  100,000  copies) 


Granby  (Que.)  La  Voix  De 
L’Est 

Suspensions 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
ald 

Hudson  (N.Y.)  Star 
Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y. )  Nas¬ 
sau  Review-Star 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  (Dropped 
A.M.  edition). 


Forty-seven  newspapers  had  op¬ 
erated  for  their  account  310  vehi¬ 
cles  8,428,486  miles  with  28  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .33  accidents  per 
one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place — Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal  had  operated 
for  its  account  23  vehicles  694,372 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Sepond  -  Place  —  Waco  (Texas) 
News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald 
had  operated  for  its  account  9 
vehicles  432,358  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place — Boise  (Idaho)  Ida¬ 
ho  Statesman  had  operated  for  its 
account  9  vehicles  292,320  miles 
without  an  accident. 


Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News 
Escanaba  (Mich.)  Press 
Hornell  (N,  Y.)  Tribune 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record 
and  Southwest  American 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Beacon  News 
Three  Rivers  (Que.)  Le  Nouvellistt 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News 
Dispatch 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 


(Newspapers  having  daily  circula-  GlOSS  Under 

lion  in  excess  of  100,000  copies)  Treatment  tor  Jaunaice 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  had 


INVBSTOBS’ 

FOnVM 


by  HARRY  FRANCE 


Harry  France  is  an  experienced  specialist  on  personal  invest¬ 
ments.  His  potential  readers  are  among  the  subscribers  of  every 
newspaper,  large  or  small.  That’s  because  he  writes  for  EVERY 
investor — from  the  modest-income  couple,  looking  ahead  to  a 
retirement  nest-egg,  on  up  the  scale.  Readers’  questions  receive 
special  attention.  600  words  weekly. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pork  Ava.  PLaxo  1-2470  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Newark,  N.  I. 

Miss  Rebecca  Gross,  editor  of 
Lockhaven  (Pa.)  Express  who 
lost  both  legs  in  an  auto  crash,  iJ 
being  treated  for  jaundice  at  SL 
Barnabas  Hospital  here.  She  was 
transferred  from  the  Kessler  In¬ 
stitute  for  Rehabilitation  where 
she  was  being  trained  in  use  of 
artificial  legs. 

Her  attending  physician  at 
Kessler  said  jaundice  often  is  a 
reaction  to  blood  transfusions. 
After  the  New  Year’s  eve  crash. 
Miss  Gross  received  six  to  eight 
pints  of  blood. 


Golden  Anniversary 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
marked  its  golden  anniversary  with 
a  special  five-section  “50  Years  of 
Progress  Edition,”  April  11. 
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FROM  FIRST  PAGE  TO  LAST 

every  detail  is  picture-perfect 


you  Reconlak  NeHspa|>er  Service  you’re  sure  that 
each  roll  is  prwessed  to  meet  the  high  sjtecifications  of  the 
Hureaii  of  Standards  for  archival  films. 

Skilled  specialists — using  s|>ecially  designed  professional 
e<piipnient — handle  the  joh  of  microfilming,  fdni  pnH’cssing, 
inspection.  It  is  your  assurance  of  exceptional  legibility, 
year  after  year. 

Costs  are  surprisingly  low  whether  you  order  HOO  or  I  fOO 
pages  on  a  100-ft.  roll  of  3.Smm.  Recordak  Microfilm.  Just  tell  us 
how  many  pages  you  publish  |M*r  year  and  we'll  send  you  the 
figures.  Recordak  ('or{M»ration  (Subsidiary  of  Kastman 
Kmlak  (^lompany),  H  I  Madison  Ave.,  New  ^  <»rk  22,  jN.  Y. 

{SubtidiarY  cf  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  application 

“Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


Krrordak  Microfilm  F.(li> 
lions  keep  hack  issues  intact 
. . .  save  *18%  in  stack  space 
.  .  .  sp«‘e«l  referen<‘e. 
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takes  a 
close  look 
at 

America 


A  FAMOUS 
EDITOR  .  .  . 


NEWSPAPER 


THE  FLEAS 
COME  WITH 
THE  DOG 

By  RALPH  McGILL 

•  The  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  writes  an  outspoken  and  amus¬ 
ing  commentary  on  life  in  America 
today.  Here's  McGill  at  his  best — 
the  home-town  editor  who  writes 
about  everybody's  home  town — speak¬ 
ing  his  mind  on;  p^^pi^Big  and 
Little 

Opinions  —  Mild 
and  Strong 
The  Southland — 
Proud  and  Pro¬ 
gressive 

America  — Vast 
and  Free 

$2atM  bookstores 
ABINGDON  PRESS 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

With  its  population  of  59S,000. 
LouiHville  is  larger  than  a  full  dozen 
of  This  Week  markets,  and  larger 
than  all  but  eight  of  38  Parade 
markets.  Tlie  Liouisville  Courier- 
Journal  Sunday  Magazine  has  a 
greater  circulation  (303,238)  than 
half  of  the  26  American  Weekly 
newspapers,  and  ranks  above  all  but 
three  of  the  38  Parade  newspapers. 
Readership  figures  are  even  above 
the  high  level  of  reader  interest  for 
all  the  supplements. 

Send  tor  your  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier^ 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


it:  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(ffonvitr'^onmal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  CourieNjournol  Circulation  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  locollyvEdited 
Croup  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
8ranham  Company. 


MECHANICAL 

Production  Problem 
{Services  Are  Offered 


Your  Mechanical  Committee 
has  one  major  responsibility:  to 
be  helpful  to  ANPA  members  in 
the  continuing  and  ever-important 
tast  of  improving  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  standards. 
ANPA  President  George  C.  Big- 
gers,  addressing  the  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Milwaukee  last  June 
put  it  in  these  clear  words:  “You 
are  responsible  in  your  depart¬ 
ments  for  bettering  the  over-all 
product.  The  newspaper  industry 
is  dependent  on  you  to  come  up 
with  inventions,  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanical  operations, 
with  economies  that  will  strength¬ 
en  the  -industry  as  a  whole  and 
benefit  each  of  us  individually.” 
While  those  words  were  meant  to 
apply  to  newspaper  production 
people  generally,  your  Mechanical 
Committee  has  taken  this  charge 
as  its  own  guiding  creed. 

Present  economic  conditions,  in¬ 
creasing  competition  from  other 
media  for  the  consumers’  favor, 
steadily  rising  costs  of  production 
are  just  a  few  of  the  factors  that 
are  making  our  work  in  your  in¬ 
terest  the  more  challenging.  As 
you  know,  your  production  people, 
in  more  and  more  instances,  have 
been  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  ANP.A  Me¬ 
chanical  Department.  The  number 
of  individual  inquiries  and  other 
communications  handled  by  this 
department  over  the  past  year  has 
substantially  increas^.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  of  activity  is  welcomed  by 
your  Mechanical  Committee  be¬ 
cause  it  evidences  a  growing  reali¬ 
zation  among  the  members  that 
here  they  have  a  central  source  of 
information  which  can  be  of  real 
help  to  them  in  solving  their 
problems — as  an  idea  exchange  as 
well  as  an  agency  that  has  or  can 
get  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
technical  questions  arising  every 
day  in  new.spaper  production  oper¬ 
ations. 

Coordination  with  Research 

The  Mechanical  Department  is 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  con¬ 
structive  service  to  the  industry.  It 
it  yours  to  use  and  we  invite  you 
to  do  so  whenever  the  need  arises. 
R.  E.  Lewis,  in  his  report  on  the 
Mechanical  Department  outlines 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
ANPA  department  has  served  pub¬ 
lishers  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  significant  events  de¬ 
serving  special  mention  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  the  recent  establishment  of 
a  closer  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  your  Mechanical  Committee 
and  the  Mechanical  Research 
Committee  and  the  respective  de¬ 
partments  aligned  with  them.  A 
joint  meeting  was  held  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
expediting  new  developments  by 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  both 
!  departments.  This  meeting  was  a 


highly  successful  start  of  what  we 
are  sure  will  be  an  increasingly 
productive  joining  of  forces  in  the 
future.  Your  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  is  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
practical  research  in  newspaper 
production  and  is  eager  to  see  the 
resulting  improvements  speedily 
put  to  use  in  the  field. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  and  the  de¬ 
partment  personnel  comes  into 
sharp  focus  at  each  annual  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference.  The  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Milwaukee  last 
June  had  the  largest  attendance  of 
any  to  date  and,  according  to  all 
advice  received,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  con¬ 
structive. 

For  Non-Metropolitan  Papers 

This  year  the  event  is  to  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City.  The  program  is 
now  being  arranged  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  exceptionally  informa¬ 
tive  one.  Emphasis  will  be  put  on 
ways  of  achieving  higher  quality 
and  reduced  costs  through  better 
use  of  our  present  equipment, 
further  refinements  of  our  present 
processes  and  procedures,  new 
processes  and  new  equipment.  Each 
session  will  feature  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  equipment  and  pro¬ 
duction  procedures  related  to  that 
particular  department.  Special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  discussion  from  the 
floor  on  production  problems  and 
their  solutions.  Subjects  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  such  as  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  photo  composition 
equipment,  the  nine<olumn  news 
page,  fire  prevention  systems,  ink 
mist  control,  the  no-pack  mat, 
high  speed  engraving,  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  r.o.p.  color  news  pictures 
at  high  speed,  will  be  described  in 
detail. 

A  special  session  for  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  is  scheduled 
for  8  p.m.  on  June  7.  A  panel  of 
production  men  from  the  smaller 
papers  will  be  present  to  answer 
questions  pertaining  to  non-metro 
newspaper  production  problems. 
If  time  will  not  permit  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  all  questions  presented  to 
the  panel,  our  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  will  try  to  supply  the  an¬ 
swers  by  mail  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  will  give  us  a  com¬ 
plete  program  covering  the  pro¬ 
duction  departments  of  all  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

The  Mechanical  Committee  ful¬ 
ly  recognizes  and  shares  your  de¬ 
sires  for  quality  improvement  and 
cost  reduction  in  your  newspaper 
operations.  The  problems  confront¬ 
ing  us  today  can  more  easily  be 
solved  if  we  attack  them  coopera¬ 
tively.  A  great  deal  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  along  these  lines  through 
a  hard-hitting,  well-prepared  and 
adequately  supported  Mechanical 
Conference.  May  we  therefore 

EDITOR  & 


suggest  that  you  contribute  to  the 
success  of  your  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  and  at  the  same  time  real-  ! 
ize  more  fully  the  individual  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  by  each  news¬ 
paper  from  these  sessions,  by  send-  ! 
ing  as  many  of  your  mechanical 
department  heads  as  possible  and  | 
by  attending  in  person. 

Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
Chairman 
John  L.  Blake 

Henry  J.  Conland  I 

Leven  T.  Deputy  ' 

William  Dwight 
Harry  Eybers 
Henry  Garland 
W.  E.  Gibbons 
Leslie  J.  Griner 
George  Hearst 
Stephen  J.  Lambert 
Henry  Messina 
John  W.  Park 
W.  Watson  Southam 
J.  L.  Stott 
Reginald  Tranter 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel 
■ 

3  Full  Days 
Of  Mechanical 
Conferences 

Interest  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  problems  continues  to  increase 
and  is  evidenced  by  increasing  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  continually  in¬ 
creasing  and  widespread  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  throughout  the  year. 

The  25th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  was  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin,  June  15  through 
18.  This  conference  had  probably 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conferences  —  a  registration  of 
1,348. 

Sessions  at  Atlantic  City 

The  26th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  is  scheduled  for  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  7,  8  and 
9.  The  sessions  and  exhibits  will 
be  in  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Hotel.  There  will  be  three  full 
days  of  sessions,  including  one 
night  session,  with  subjects  sched¬ 
uled  to  permit  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  problems  as  well  as  to 
permit  time  for  adequate  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  delegates.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Conference  Program: 
Personnel  Relations;  Planning  and 
Dispatch  Departments;  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Layout  Based  on  the 
Handling  of  News  and  Ad  Copy; 
No-Pack  Mat;  Advantages  of  Shell 
or  Type-High  Casts;  Handling 
ROP  News  Pictures  at  High  Speed; 
High  Speed  Engraving;  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Proper  Specifications  and 
Layout;  9-column  Newspapers; 
Ink  Mist  Control;  Newsprint  Waste 
Reduction;  Preventive  Mainte¬ 
nance;  Fire  Prevention  as  well  as 
a  review  of  new  processes  and 
equipment  for  all  departments. 

All  Mechanical  Departments 
will  be  thoroughly  covered.  The 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conferences 
offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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bigger 

THAN 

rr.WORTH 


BfGGfJi 

than 

*>AUas 


BIGGER 
THAN 
SAN  ANTONIO 


BIGGER 

than 

HOUSTON 


No  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southwest, 
regardless  of  city  size,  delivers  your  sales 
message  into  so  many  homes  as  does 
The  Sunday  Oklahoman. 

No  "national”  Sunday  supplement  even  begins 
to  scratch  the  rich  Oklahoma  market  because 
none  covers  so  much  as  2%  of  the  state. 

So  it  all  adds  up  to  this  —  ONE  DOES  IT 
IN  OKLAHOMA!  And  that  ONE  is  the 
newspaper  with  the  biggest  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  Southwest . . .  The  Daily  Oklahoman  . . . 
now  reaching  more  than  265,000  homes. 


The  Farmer-Stockman 

Owned  and  Operated  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  WKY  Radio  and  WKY-TV  Television 

Represented  by  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

ACEJ  Is  Endorsed 
For  Accreditation 


The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools  of  Journalism  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  because  there  are  many 
points  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  accrediting  schools 
which  have  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined  definitely  and  are  still  the 
subject  of  much  discussion. 

Differences  of  opinion  about  ac¬ 
crediting  objectives  and  procedures 
have  existed  for  some  time  within 
journalism  educator  groups  —  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  Association  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 


Differences  have  arisen  in  re¬ 
cent  years  between  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  (composed  largely  of  men 
representing  the  major  newspaper 
associations  and  the  accr^ited 
schools  of  journalism)  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Accred¬ 
iting,  made  up  of  educators  rep¬ 
resenting  the  overall  administra¬ 
tion  of  universities  and  colleges. 
(Similar  differences  arose  between 
the  National  Commission  and 
acrediting  groups  in  other  fields 
of  education.) 

Many  of  the  differences  have 
been  ironed  out  and  it  is  your 
Committee’s  opinion  that  the 


•American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  is  clearly  the  only 
organization  which  represents  the 
interest  of  journalism  school  edu¬ 
cators  and  newspaper  interests 
alike  and  can  do  an  objective  job 
of  acrediting  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism. 

However,  because  it  is  too  early 
to  know  how  effectively  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  can  operate  under  new 
procedures  adopted  within  the  last 
year,  some  of  the  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  which  have  suported 
ACEJ  financially  and  by  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Council  are  un¬ 
certain  what  their  future  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Council  will  be.  At 
the  time  this  report  was  prepared 
it  was  not  known  what  conclusions 
they  may  have  reached. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  accred¬ 
iting  problem — and  it  is  a  problem 
— however,  newspaper  publishers 


Mechanical 

continued  from  page  64 


find  the  answers  to  mechanical 
problems  disturbing  you,  and  only 
by  having  at  least  one  representa¬ 
tive  present  can  members  take  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mechanical  Bulletins 
During  1953,  29  Bulletins  were  \ 
published,  14  of  which  carried  the  ' 
report  of  the  1953  Mechanical 
Conference.  i 

Considerable  information  was  ^ 
published  on  new  devices  and 
methods  pertinent  to  newspaper  i 
production  and  some  of  the  sub-  j 
jects  reported  indicative  of  the 
coverage  are:  Fire  Protection  for 
Newspaper  Presses,  Color  by  Off¬ 
set  for  Newspapers,  Composing 
Room  Aids  and  Shortcuts,  Offsets 
for  Small  Newspapers,  and  Press¬ 
room  Aids. 

We  also  published  the  13th  Sur¬ 
vey  Report  of  Newspaper  Page 
Sizes  and  Paper  Roll  Widths, 
which  proved  to  be  of  particular 
value  at  the  time  in  the  light  of 
changes  being  made  by  many 
newspapers  in  their  column  widths. 

Purchasing  Agent  Handbook 

The  Mechanical  Department 
kept  close  check  on  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  govern¬ 
ment  controls  on  supplies  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  information  on  all  con¬ 
trols  affecting  newspapsers  were  re-  j 
ported  on  in  the  Purchasing  Agent  I 
Handbook.  In  1953,  all  govern¬ 
ment  controls  on  supplies  and  ma¬ 
terials  were  revoked  and  the  Pur-  , 
chasing  Agent  Handbook  service 
was  discontinued.  , 

However,  we  are  constantly  I 
checking  on  any  new  developments 
which  may  directly  affect  news-  ! 
papers. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  quarterly  Newsprint  Waste 
Reports  are  being  published  and 
we  are  glad  that  a  great  number 
of  newspapers  are  using  these  re¬ 
ports  to  keep  newsprint  waste  un¬ 
der  control.  However,  newsprint 
waste  requires  constant  supervision 
and  the  department  has  continued 
to  publish  information  on  the  lat¬ 
est  developments  on  newsprint 
handling  and  waste  reduction  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methods. 

Inquiries 

A  good  portion  of  time  and 
effort  is  devoted  by  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  to  answering  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  involving  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  its  scope  and  knowledge 
in  order  to  keep  members  in¬ 
formed  on  all  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  problems.  Members  are 
urged  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  source  of  information.  A  great 
number  of  members  have  reaped 
considerable  benefits  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  department’s 
services. 

R.  E.  Lewis, 

Manager 
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Ludlow  Spaces 

4  handful. . .  or  tons  of  spaces  and  quads 

Use  of  the  Ludlow  eliminates  a  problem  which  is  a  major  handicap 
in  single  type  composition— that  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  spaces 
and  quads  for  all  possible  needs.  With  single  types  there  must  be 
material  for  every  point  size  in  use,  calling  for  extensive  plant  manu¬ 
facture  and  storage  or  large  outside  purchases.  Even  then  type  cases 
or  storage  units  frequently  become  depleted. 

In  contrast,  the  Ludlow  compositor  has  plenty  of  spaces  and  quads 
available.  The  handful  illustrated  above  takes  care  of  all  roman  sizes 
up  to  and  including  48-point,  with  other  sets  for  italic  faces,  or  for 
larger  point  sizes.  A  single  small  drawer  of  Ludlow  spacing  matrices 
equals  tons  of  spaces  and  quads  in  the  cases  or  in  reserve  supply. 

As  Ludlow  spaces  and  quads  are  returned  to  the  case  along  with 
typeface  matrices,  compositors  never  run  out  of  material.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  distinctive  advantages  of  Ludlow  operation. 

• 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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TO  THOROUGHBRED  RACING 

Rd£iDg  A  Form 


FOUNDED  IN  1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
ONTARIO  RACING  COMMISSION 
THE  MEXICAN  lOCKEY  CLUB 
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Perry  Ocala  Plant  Teams 

FOTOSETTER 


TYPE  ON  riLM 

MAGNESIUM 


Perry  Newspapers,  Ocala,  Florida,  have  pioneered 
a  revolutionary  new  printing  process.  It  combines 
intertype  Fotosetter  type  on  film  with  magnesium 
plates.  This  new  method  is  used  to  print  All  Flor¬ 
ida  Magazine,  a  syndicated  Sunday  supplement 
with  a  total  circulation  of  300,000.The  magazine  is 
circulated  by  14  daily  and  14  weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida,  including  those  of  the  Perry  group. 

Why  don’t  you  investigate  the  advantages  of: 

1.  Printing  directly  from  original  engravings, 
avoiding  losses  of  detail  in  conventional 
stereo  reproduction  methods. 

2.  Simplified  composing  room  operation. 

3.  Clearer,  sharper  type  reproduction. 

4.  Faster  platemaking. 

5.  Rapid  makeup. 

Here  is  what  Max  Hunn,  All  Florida  Magazine 
columnist,  says  of  this  new  method  on  page  11  of 
the  January  24  issue: 

“With  this  issue  of  All  Florida,  a  total  of 
250  million  pages  will  have  been  printed  from 
Perry  Printing  Process  magnesium  plates . . . 

•  The  type  you  are  now  reading  is  camera 
copy.  The  Intertype  Fotosetter,  a  new  pho¬ 
tographic  type.setting  machine,  and  the  first 
used  by  a  newspaper  magazine,  operates  on 
the  letter-by-letter  principle.  It  exposes  each 
character  individually,  thus  producing  type 
of  unexcelled  refinement,  in  keeping  with  A// 
Florida’s  ‘Hall  Mark  of  Quality’.” 


“ALL  FLORIDA”  says  about 
INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER: 

“New  horizons  for  the  modem  printer  were 
opened  with  the  perfection  of  Intertype  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Fotosetter,  the  first  keyboard  operated 
machine  to  produce  photographic  type  compo¬ 
sition  on  a  commercial  basis. 

“The  Fotosetter  replaces  the  hot  metal,  line 
casting  method.  It  produces  justified  compo¬ 
sition  in  galley  form  directly  on  film  or  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  in  a  single  operation.  This  com¬ 
position  can  be  reproduced  directly  on  magne¬ 
sium  plates. 

“All  Florida  installed  a  Fotosetter  last.  July 
—the  first  such  machine  in  any  printing  plant 
in  the  South— and  for  the  past  six  months  the 
magazine  has  been  printed  entirely  by  photo¬ 
graphic  type,  which  gives  a  cleaner,  clearer  re¬ 
production  than  is  possible  by  the  hot  metal 
method.” 


“ALL  FLORIDA”  says  about 
Special  Press: 

“All  Florida’s  research  department  built  the 
experimental  press  pictured  here.  It  is  the  first 
press  designed  specifically  for  printing  by  the 
magnesium  plate  method.  Experimental  No. 
One  is  expected  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
magnesium  plate  presses  of  the  future,  making 
it  possible  for  All  Florida  Magazine  to  obtain 
a  quality  of  reproduction  which  will  rival  that 
of  the  ‘slick’  paper  monthly  magazines  printed 
on  special  magazine  presses.” 


I 


i 


Intertype 

Fotosetter 


,  j  Experimental 
'  Press 


If  it  isn't 

made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a 
FOTOSETTER 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


360  Furman  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angolos,  Now  Orloans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Montroal,  Winnipog,  Voncouvor,  Halifax 


$•1  in  C«ntury  Schoolboolt  ond  Futuro 
FOTOSFTTEft  it  a  rtgisttr^d  trod«moHi 


IHE  TWO  Vital  FACTS 


The  MARKET— 


A.B.C. 


CITY  ZONE 

137,150 

The  COVERAGE— 

THE  ONLY 

A.  B.  (.  NEWSPAPER 
IN  LYNN 


VNN 


I  School  of  Journalism,  contains  an 

I  J-ScnOOls  interesting  table  as  to  where  high 

'  continued  from  page  66  school  studenU  obtain  ideas  about 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SMALL,  BREWER  &  KENT,  Inc. 


Chicago  Lo*  Angelo 


Now  IN  Year 


•  tiM  tlltl  .  MittI  IMst  Ittl  • 


LEADERSHIP 

BASED  ON 

Editorial  Excellence 

AND 

Public  Service 


®ailu  Evening  Stem  I 


and  editors  have  a  very  definite 
interest  in  what  is  happening  in 
and  to  the  various  journalism 
schools. 

Every  publisher  and  editor 
should  visit  the  department  or 
journalism  school  nearest  to  his 
city.  He  should  become  better  in¬ 
formed,  not  only  about  the  ac¬ 
crediting  problem  but  also  the  type  ^ 

of  training  being  provided  for  3^5 

smdents  and  what  is  happening  to  Dp-ji:-.  £j^ieu' ' 

the  praHiinfes_hr»u;  manv  an.  tsC^uing  DOOKietS 


journalism  as  a  career.  This  table 
follows: 

Most  In¬ 
fluential 
Source  Impres- 
of  Idea  sion 
Reading  newspapers, 
listening  to  radio, 

etc . 46.7% 

School  course  re¬ 
quiring  writing  .  .42.9 
on 


11.9% 


27.7 


22.2 


the  graduates — 'how  many  are  go¬ 
ing  into  other  fields  and  are  lost 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  School  or  Department  of 


Journalism  may  have  an  objective  ..^Ain  VnY 

of  providing  professional  training  _ '  _ ’  _ 


other  presentations 
about  journalism. 29.7 


providing  professional  training 
for  students  in  one  or  more  phases 
of  newspaper  work.  It  may  simply  T“^;;;/7‘"Ttv 
be  providing  liberal  art  students  , 

with  a  modest  amount  of  knowl-  ®  . 

edge  about  the  field  of  mass  com¬ 


munications.  Regardless  of  what  stake — in  this  problem. 


from  Schools  of 
Journalism,  and 
other  comparable 
sources  . 30.9 


9.9 


8.9 


Newspapers  have  a 


4.6 

stake — a 


Joyce  A.  Swan. 

Chairman 
Peyton  Anderson 
Walter  Annenberg 
J.  D.  Funk 
William  B.  Shea 


is  happening  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors  should  know  about  it  be¬ 
cause  you  may  be  employing  some 
of  these  students  and  you  should 
know  what  their  training  has  been. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
graduate,  particularly  if  the  school  .  "  . 

provides  professional  training,  be-  8  Whit©  Foundation 

cause  there  have  been  up  to  ten  Trustees  Announced 
times  as  many  jobs  available  as  ^^^USiees  /innoi^cea 

there  are  graduates  to  fill  them.  r  •  uV 

The  American  Council  on  Educa- 

tion  for  Journalism  is  now  pre-  Wil  iam  Allen  White 

paring  a  booklet  on  journalism  as  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
a  career  to  be  used  in  high  schools  announced  April  16 

and  colleges  to  attract  more  able  Spring  breakfast  here  by 

and  intelligent  students  to  the  W.  Marvin,  director  of 

the  Foundation  and  dean  of  the 


text  book,  now  William  Allen  mi,o  Sch^l  of 


being  used  which  do  nothing  to  . 
dispel  many  false  ideas  about 
journalism  as  a  career.  Newspa 


Journalism  and  Public  Informa- 


The  trustees  are:  J.  Montgom- 


Ser  wor^gruerany  and  advertfs-  ^uj-tis,  director  of  the  Amen- 
ing,  come  under  various  degrees  "an  Press  Inshtute,  Columbia 
of  attack  in  many  of  these  text  University,  New  York  N.  Y  ;  Don 

Davis,  president  of  radio  and  tele- 

For  that  reason  alone  it  is  most 

important  that  each  publisher  and  f  a 

edi^r  should  become  interested  in  Journalism;  Henry  Jame^n 
their  nearest  school  or  depart-  business  manager  of  the  Ah, lent 
ment  of  journalism,  what  the  ^an.)  Reflector  ■  Chromcle 
school  is  doing,  what  it  is  teaching,  former  war  corresponden  of  the 
how  it  is  preparing  its  graduates  Associated  Press-  Earl  J.  Johnson 
and  the  general  attitude  of  grad-  vicepresident  and  general  news 
uates  toward  newspaper  work  as  manager  of  the  United  ress, 
a  career  ®  journalism  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 

Methods  Revised  versity  of  Kansas;  Ernest  W.  John- 

Methods  Raised  publisher  of  the 

Many  schools  today  for  ex-  (Kan.)  Tribune  and  a 

ample,  are  not  only  teaching  jour-  University  alumnus;  Grove  Pat- 
nahsm  as  newspaperm^  under-  of  the  Toledo 

stand  It,  but  radio  and  TV  are  re-  Scott,  edi- 

ceiving  substantial  emphasis.  publisher  of  the  lola 


Newspaper  publishers  and  editors  ^an.)  Register;  and  Arthur  B. 
should  be  very  much  interested.  ^  ’  Lawrence  merchant  and 

unverxity  ot  Kxn,a,  alumnus. 


Another  thing  that  should  in¬ 
terest  publishers  and  editors  is 
the  indoctrination  that  some  of 
these  students  are  getting  about 
the  newspaper  business  even  be 


Mowery  Aids  Probe 

Washington 
Edward  J.  Mowery,  Scripps- 


fore  they  reach  journalism  school  Howard  newspaperman,  (New 
status — while  they  are  still  in  high  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun) 
school.  An  article  in  the  Winter  has  been  given  leave  of  absence 
1954  Journalism  Quarterly  by  to  assist  the  Senate’s  juvenile  de- 
Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  Director  linquency  committee  in  the  prep- 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  aration  of  its  reports. 
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TheVancouver  Province 


British  Troops  To  Evacuate  Suez 

Will  Leave 
li>48  Months 


WIN  BATTLE  AGAINST  STORMY  SfA 


VANCOUVER  FISH  BOATS 
SEIZED  IN  CAUFORNIA 


<-»  pmi  'MCI  • 


L^Uon  And  Cairo  Como 
^closor  To  Agroomont 


A11lO->-.4n  •ffW'.at  E|OT>iMA  aou.o  •Ai4  i»- 
BnUih  t.4>  44>  rwMTot  Btr  trx'CpB  trwm 

Me  iAr»l«gpf  hoAo  lA  swMittA 

W  Thw  »ottid  ;4i'  BHUun  Md  liiiCHiA  OMm-  a 
r»^|taof<  of  tn*  >  w«s  lu^KiU.  &ut  a  Untiah  *niiwo»y 
•f<%k**nan  Ngid  an  oari>  agreomam  la 

uni'a«i> 

!k«  Y^rgfioo  >:-«aMa  Um'  •  mn» 


tall  Morm  Kij 
At  Power  Lin 

Second  Onslaught  Expoc 
Later  This  Week 


rw  Area  ■*atee  .acted*  tA*  etoAt  memt 
Aral.  L#«rr*  Aa  ?•  Bawd  <yr  . 

Tordaa.  T  Alia 


IWA  Men 
On  Strike 
In  North 


Neutrals 

Accused 

ByU.N. 


WIISON  TfUS  P* 


Thii  Man  Wantt 
ComputtWy 
Stood  OonoTfOot 

WiUKJWmfl  'Af. 


fi'if  Carman 
?n»OT»or»  Boturn 


Sugar  Ration 
After  14  Years 


mAYS 


For  full  particulars  of  thi 


IIS  prosperous  market  please 
communicate  with  our  representatives,  Conklin  and  Woodward, 
99  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  or  any  of  their  branches  at 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Gale  Bou 

BatMeship 


VINCE  REPOfir 

eals  Admitted 


THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  CANADA 


ACADEMIC  uOWN  CA 
REBELLION  AT  PRINCtT 


the  Ottawa  Citiian 
Tha  Winnlpag  Tribunt 
Tha  Calgary  Herald 


The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Edmonton  Journal 


The  Vancouver  Province 


} 


Henry  Shapiro,  United  Press  Moscow  bureau  manager  for  20  years, 
is  pictured  in  New  York  with  his  Russian*bom  wife,  Ludmilla,  and 
their  daughter,  Irina,  13. 


U.P/s  Shapiro 
Says  Moscow 
Still  Tough 

Stalin's  death  caused  a  few  mi¬ 
nor  changes  that  benefitted  foreign 
correspondents  in  Moscow  but  did 
not  cause  any  major  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry  Shapiro,  who  for 
13  years  was  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  there. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  his  Russian  wife 
and  Russian-born  daughter,  are 
on  vacation  in  the  U.S.,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Brodney  has  become  his  re¬ 
placement.  Mr.  Shapiro,  who 
speaks  six  languages,  was  the  dean 
of  American  correspondents  in 
Moscow.  He  recently  wrote  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  in  Italy  on  “The 
Soviet  Union  After  Stalin”  and 
he  helped  cover  the  Big  Four  con¬ 
ference  in  Berlin. 

“There  have  been  no  basic 
changes  in  regard  to  (a)  facilities 
for  the  press  to  work  and  (b)  the 
visa  policy,”  Mr.  Shapiro  told 
E  &  P.  “It  is  just  as  difficult  for 
a  Western  correspondent  to  get 
a  visa  as  since  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  war. 

“There  have  been  some  minor 
•changes,”  he  continued.  “First, 
cen^rship  is  just  a  little  bit 
easier  and  faster.  It’s  easier  to 
write  comment  but  censorship  re¬ 
mains  very  tough,  probably  the 
most  difficult  of  all  European 
countries. 

“Second,  there  has  been  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  travel  restrictions  for  cor¬ 


respondents  in  large  areas,  but 
facilities  for  observation,  for  get¬ 
ting  information  are  about  the 
same,  which  means  they  are  non¬ 
existent  except  for  what  you  can 
see  or  hear.  No  interviews  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  no  background  informa¬ 
tion  is  given. 

“Third,  there  is  more  civility  on 
the  part  of  officials  and  it  is  easier 
to  call  on  minor  officials  in  the 
Press  Department.” 

Red  Press  Is  Source 

Mr.  Shapiro  said  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  news  open  to 
the  correspondents  is  the  Soviet 
press.  He  said  the  press  now  is 
more  moderate  in  its  attacks  on 
the  U.S.  and  no  longer  uses  such 
terms  as  “cannibals,”  “war-mon¬ 
gers”  and  “germ  war  makers”  in 
describing  Americans.  In  spite  of 
the  years  of  false  propaganda,  he 
said  the  ordinary  Russians  in  the 
street  appear  friendly  to  the  U.  S. 

“Mild  murmurs  now  appear  in 
the  press,  asking  more  leeway  for 
writers,  composers  and  play¬ 
wrights  and  more  flexibility  within 
the  basic  Marxist  framework,” 
said  Mr.  Shapiro. 

The  veteran  correspondent,  who 
was  a  lawyer  before  he  became 
a  reporter,  said  he  thought  it  was 
highly  significant  that  during 
Stalin’s  lifetime  the  Communist 
party  line  was  to  the  effect  that 
World  War  II  would  mean  the 
end  of  capitalism  but  Malenkov 
recently  said  it  “might”  mean  the 
end  of  all  civilization. 

Mr.  Shapiro  highly  praised  the 
State  Department  and  especially 


the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  getting  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  permit  Russian  wives 
of  several  Western  correspondents 
to  leave. 

■ 

Va.  Health  Forum 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Virginia’s  first  mass  public  health 
forum  was  held  here  last  week 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 


George  Lodge  Named 

Washington 
George  C.  Lodge,  Boston  Herald 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  information  director  of  the 
Labor  Department.  He  is  the  son 
of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

He  worked  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
Herald,  a  reporter  and  feature  story 
writer  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item,  and  recently  has  been  State 
House  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Herald. 


J 


HMEll 


is  stronger  than  ever . . . 

•  Savings  Banks  Deposits  at  a  new  high  of  over  292  millions 

•  Employment  steadily  increasing 

Your  advertising  in  The  Register  reaches  an 
'  urban  and  suburban  population  of  over  300,000 


Only  the  Register  Covers  the  Field 


Daily  and  Sunday — a  good  family  newspaper  since  1812 
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Now  Available -1954  Buying 
Habits  of  Greater  Omaha  Families 


New  10th  Annual  Edition  Gives  Brand  Preferences 
In  90,464  Omaha^Council  Bluffs  Homes 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year.  The  World-Herald 
offers  advertisers  this  detailed  study  of  consumer 
buying  habits,  brand  preferences,  ownership,  and 
store  distribution  of  branded  products  in  the  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  market  of  SH),464  homes. 

I  The  1954  Consumer  Analysis  shows  brand  stand- 

1  ings  for  more  than  150  products,  including  food, 

I  drugs  and  toiletries,  soap  products,  household  appli- 

ances,  homes  and  equipment,  beverages,  and  auto- 
\  motive  products. 

Omaha  World-Herald 

O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  National  Representatives 

Total  not  paid  circulation  avorage,  March,  1954 
253,199  Daily  ~  264,361  Sunday 


Get  your  copy  of  this  fact-revealing  market  study 
now!  Address  request  to  our  National  Advertising 
Department,  or  contact  the  nearest  O’Mara  &  Orms¬ 
bee  office. 


Tho  Omaha  World-Horald  is  read  in  3  out 
of  5  Homes  in  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa 
—a  market  of  IV2  million  people  with  2 
Billion  Dollars  to  spend. 
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READER-DEMA 


A  BRIGHT,  FRESH  PANEL 


e  style  millions  know  an 


Overnight,  Bud  Blake  v/ill  win  the  millions  of  panel  fans  who  enjoy  rotating  titles  that  reflect  the 
funny  side  of  life.  In  this  panel  they  will  find  That  Sinking  Feeling— Oh  Happy  Day— Office  Hours 
—Growing  Pains— and  others  that  good  naturedly  poke  fun  at  the  human  frailties.  Bud  Blake's 
fresh  approach  to  this  traditional  panel  style  takes  up  where  the  late  H.  T.  Webster  left  off. 
Because  Bud  Blake  is  young,  his  panels  find  their  humor  in  today's  living  rather  than  in  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past.  This  panel  is  a  sure  brightener  for  any  page  of  your  newspaper.  For  those  editors 
who  have  been  looking  for  the  right  touch  for  their  editorial  page,  this  is  the  panel.  Samples 
will  be  in  the  mail  to  you  soon.  Watch  for  them.  One  look  will  tell  you  that  your  readers  want 
the  BUD  BLAKE  panel. 


Release  date:  June  14.  Available  daily  in  two-column  size 
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E  ANV^OOV  >00 
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COMICS  FROM  KING 


WONYMINP  If  I  uroURTlCtf^  ' 
n^'MV  FNFe  IS  VERV  NCiZWUsj 
AHP  CAMrsr*H0mTtN6lrt  J 
UNC.AN01>«  f€>TURE&....y  - 
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n*  atmtto  iMfcK  hum  tmc 
cautcToR  Of  iunMUfi  eevCMue 


HEART  OF  JULIET  JONES  was  introduced  as  a  daily  strip 
year  ago.  Immediately  it  was  a  hit.  87  papers  bought  it 
>re  release  date  and  within  a  few  months  it  was  in  over  200 
?rs. 

s  success  brought  steady  demands  by  readers  and 
ors  for  a  Sunday  page.  Stan  Drake  agreed  to  create  it. 
y,  after  months  of  planning  and  drawing  and  shaping 
story,  the  page  is  ready.  Release  date  is  May  2nd. 

»ady,  47  papers  have  taken  it  on  sight.  Like  the  daily, 
leaded  straight  to  the  top.  We  suggest  you  wire  now 
samples  and  terms. 


For  terms:  phone, 

wire  or  write  F.  J.  Nicht, 
general  soles  manager. 


^  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  St.,  New  York  1 7,  N.Y.  A 


ia*e  date;  May  2, 
iOAY  COLOR 


in  haU-pag^,  third-pagn  standard, 


[page  tabloid.  BLACK  and  WHITE  for  weekly  reloase. 
fiV  STRIP  in  four  and  five  columns. 


OFF-THE-RECORD 

THE  NOW  well-publicized  luncheon  address 

of  Vice  President  Nixon  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington 
last  week,  in  which  he  commented  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  American  troops  going  to  Indo- 
China,  has  renewed  debate  in  the  journalistic 
profession  about  the  wisdom  and  advisability 
of  off-the-record  speeches. 

The  journalistic  camp  seems  to  be  split  two 
ways:  those  who  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
any  off-the-record  speeches;  and  those  who  afe 
opposed  to  them  but  find  them  necessary  and 
informative  on  occasion. 

There  are  grounds  for  supporting  both 
schools  of  thought,  but  our  support  depends 
on  a  definition  of  the  term. 

If  by  “off-the-record”  is  meant  “not  for  use, 
quotation  or  attribution  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,”  then  we  are  violently  opposed  to 
the  practice. 

If  the  phrase  is  used  to  mean  “okay  for 
publication  as  background  but  not  for  attri¬ 
bution  to  the  speaker,”  then  our  opposition 
softens.  A  realistic  attitude  depending  on  the 
circumstances  is  required. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  his  reasons  for  speaking 
off-the-record  (not  for  attribution).  Officers 
and  program  committee  of  ASNE  were  faced 
with  the  choice  of  letting  the  members  hear 
the  Vice  President  or  depriving  them  of  that 
opportunity.  We  think  they  made  the  right 
choice. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  U.  S.  press  that 
Mr.  Nixon’s  secret  was  not  first  divulged  by 
newspapers  here,  although  what  he  said  was 
widely  quoted  as  coming  from  a  high  admin¬ 
istration  official.  Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  ASNE 
officials  undoubtedly  knew  that  such  a  sec¬ 
ret  could  not  be  kept  long  in  Washington, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  importance  of  his 
remarks.  Knowing  that  certainty,  the  Vice 
President  made  his  talk  anyway  adding 
strength  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  off-the-record  before  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people. 

If  you  accept  the  premise  that  Mr.  Nixon’s 
comment  (which  was  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  floor  and  not  in  the  main  body  of 
his  talk)  was  a  “trial  balloon”  and  ASNE 
should  not  be  subjected  to  such  an  imposi¬ 
tion  from  an  elected  official,  then  there  is 
room  for  argument.  But  you  still  must  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had  not  spoken 
at  all,  the  top  newspaper  editors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  not  have  heard  one  of  the  best 
analyses  of  the  Indo  -  China  situation  they 
could  possibly  get  in  the  hour-long  main  body 
of  the  talk. 

Discussion  of  the  merits  of  off-the-record 
need  not  be  confined  to  this  one  incident. 
ASNE  has  had  long  years  of  experience  with 
the  practice,  some  of  it  good  and  some  bad. 
Last  week,  for  instance.  Admiral  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  spoke  to  ASNE  completely  off-the- 
record,  “not  for  use  and  not  for  attribution.” 
It  was  an  interesting  talk  and  undoubtedly  of 
value  to  those  who  heard  it.  But  the  stipula¬ 
tion  has  not  been  broken  and  there  has  been 
no  question  as  to  its  advisability. 

Last  week,  also,  ASNE  had  an  afternoon 
session  at  the  Pentagon  on-the-record  which 
provided  a  few  pearls  of  wisdom  for  the  edi¬ 
tors.  Everything  was  prepared  in  advance. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  ASNE  had  several  off- 


Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  thii^ 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another. — Romans,  XIV;  19. 

the-record  sessions  with  Pentagon  brass  (“for 
use  but  not  for  attribution”)  which  were  much 
more  informative  during  the  Korean  crisis  and 
the  stipulation  on  those  was  never  broken. 

The  problem  seems  to  boil  down  funda¬ 
mentally  to:  who  says  what  and  where.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  reaction  of  editors  to  last  week’s 
incidents,  if  a  top  official  is  informative  his 
off-the-record  “net  for  attribution”  statement 
is  okay;  if  he  makes  headlines,  then  a  similar 
off-the-record  stipulation  is  unwarranted. 

NEWSPRINT 

NEWSPAPER  publishers,  gathered  in  New 
York  for  their  annual  meetings,  would 
be  wise  to  read  carefully  the  AN  PA  News¬ 
print  Committee  report  and  follow  its  recom¬ 
mendation:  keep  an  adequate  supply  on  hand 
and  take  deliveries  in  regular  monthly  install¬ 
ments. 

“Newsprint  supply  is  adequate  for  current 
needs,  but  supply  and  demand  in  1953  were 
in  close  balance  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  believe  that  1954  will  show  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture,”  the  report  states. 

Actually,  in  1953,  newsprint  consumption 
increased  by  154,426  tons,  or  2.6%,  while 
North  American  production  declined  by  28,- 
600  tons.  The  difference  came  out  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  and  mill  stocks.  Obviously,  no  indus¬ 
try  can  draw  from  inventory  indefinitely. 

North  American  newsprint  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  increased  this  year  but  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  cannot  be  complacent.  Undoubtedly, 
our  consumption  will  increase  also.  British 
publishers  are  already  seeking  100,000  tons. 

A  sharp  increase  in  world  demand  could 
throw  the  delicate  balance  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  out  of  focus  for  the  U.  S. 

Publishers  must  remember  that  newsprint 
production  cannot  be  turned  on  or  off  like 
a  tap  to  give  the  desired  flow  on  short 
notice.  The  manufacture  of  newsprint  is  like 
the  manufacture  of  any  other  product — pro¬ 
duction  time  lost  and  tonnage  not  produced 
can  never  be  regained  or  made  up.  Early 
last  year  some  publishers  cut  their  orders  an¬ 
ticipating  a  decline  in  business — it  never  ma¬ 
terialized  and  ’53  newsprint  consumption  was 
the  greatest  in  history.  The  same  thing  might 
well  happen  this  year. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  newsprint 
mill  capacity  is  adequate  to  take  care  of  a 
normal  increase  in  demand  this  year.  But  if 
mills  are  forced  to  reduce  production  because 
publishers  cut  back  on  their  orders,  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  up  later.  It  presents  a  dilemma 
to  publishers,  to  be  sure,  which  increases  the 
importance  of  the  ANPA  recommendation. 


SECURITY  INFORMATION 

WE  WANT  to  re-emphasize  the  warning  of 
the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  publication  of  security  in¬ 
formation.  (E&P,  April  17,  page  14).  The 
committee  pointed  out  the  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Espionage  Act  to  newspapers— 
to  those  who  receive  classified  information 
improperly  as  well  as  those  who  disclose  it 
improperly — and  warned  that  newspapers  in 
general  face  an  enormous  challenge  to  pro¬ 
tect  national  security  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

Although  this  warning  was  clear  in  the 
committee’s  lengthy  report,  it  received  no  no¬ 
tice  in  the  daily  press.  It  is  nonetheless  im¬ 
portant,  however. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  reliably  in¬ 
formed  there  have  been  several  regretable 
breaches  of  important  security  information 
through  a  few  Washington  columns  in  the 
last  few  years.  (We  regret  the  implications 
contained  here  against  all  Washington  col¬ 
umns  because  of  our  unwillingness  to  be  spe¬ 
cific,  but  editors  will  appreciate  our  reasons 
for  not  drawing  attention  to  the  importance 
of  security  information  already  published.) 
Newspaper  editors  who  used  this  material 
probably  were  not  aware  of  its  importance. 
Some  probably  either  never  look  at  these  col¬ 
umns  or  bothered  to  edit  them  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  thinking  they  have  been  closely 
checked  by  the  syndicate.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  these  particular  cases  the  syndicates 
act  merely  as  clearing  houses  for  the  columns 
and  do  not  check  or  verify  the  material. 
(Again,  our  apologies  to  all  other  syndicates 
because  of  our  inability  to  be  specific.) 

We  are  convinced  that  newspaper  editors 
in  general  are  patriotic  individuals  who  want 
to  publish  the  best  possible  newspapers  for 
their  communities  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
frain  from  endangering  the  security  of  their 
country.  They  proved  this  during  World 
War  II  under  the  voluntary  censorship  code. 

There  is  real  danger  that  if  these  security 
breaks  continue  through  the  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  there  might  be  some  official  action 
taken  under  the  Espionage  Act  or,  at  the 
least,  some  suggestion  of  another  censorship 
code.  We  are  sure  editors  want  to  avoid  both. 

They  have  the  means  to  do  it  if  they  will 
not  abdicate  their  duty  to  edit  everything  that 
goes  into  their  papers.  They,  as  well  as  we, 
will  dislike  the  thought  that  they  should  not 
print  anything  they  want  to.  Considerations 
of  national  security  in  these  dangerous  times 
might  convince  them  that  they  should  not  be 
a  party  to  transmitting  vital  information  to  a 
potential  enemy. 

NEW  IDEAS 

THREE  weeks  ago  we  noted  discussion  at 
a  meeting  of  newspaper  personnel  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  “suggestion  box”  technique  for 
newspaper  people. 

Last  week  Bert  Stolpe,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  reported  that  only  17 
out  of  100  newspapers  with  circulations  over 
55,000  have  suggestion  programs  and  most 
of  those  are  not  operated  correctly. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  it  seems  to  us,  for 
a  publisher  to  apply  every  brain  in  his  plant 
to  the  problem  of  cost  saving,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  the  private  prerogative  of  executives. 
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John  A.  Park,  publisher,  Ral- 
(igh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Park  are  touring  Europe. 

«  «  « 

Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  and 
vicepresident,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daly  News  and  Morning  Sun, 
will  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree 
by  Wittenburg  College,  Springfield. 

«  *  * 

Paul  L.  Mixter,  editor  and 
publisher.  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  has  relinquished 
the  title  and  duties  of  editor  to 
his  daughter.  Miss  Patricia  Mix¬ 
ter,  and  he  will  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Donald  V. 
ScHOENWETHER  Continues  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  and 
William  Roesgen,  formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Gazette,  was  named  executive  ed¬ 
itor. 

*  *  * 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er-Journal,  is  convalescing  in  a 
hospital  where  he  underwent  an 
operation  for  stomach  trouble. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Al  Jacobson,  until  recently  in 
charge  of  sales  and  promotion  for 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  for  the  State 
of  Washington  and  formerly  with 
the  ad  department  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Review  -  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  advertising  sales  special¬ 
ist  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News. 

«  *  * 

C.  R.  Oliver,  general  manager, 
Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Review,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Reidsville  Merchants  Association. 

*  *  « 

Max  Taylor,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oregonian 
in  Portland,  won  the  district  Toast¬ 
masters  club  speak-off. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Neiderkorn,  formerly  with 
the  Blitz  Advertising  Agency,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Young,  assistant 
comptroller,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  & 
Finance  Officers. 

•  *  * 

Carl  H.  Rylee,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1940,  has  beep  made 
circulation  manager  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk, 
succeeding  J.  E.  Richardson,  who 
assumed  new  duties  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  consultant. 

*  *  * 

Norman  J.  Ronald,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1923,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  head  of  the  local  book¬ 
keeping  department  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  succeeding 
Clara  L.  Meyer,  who  retired. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

David  Lawrence,  syndicated 
columnist  and  editor  of  the  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  departed 
from  New  York  for  Europe  on  the 
liner  He  de  France,  April  17. 

*  *  * 

Harold  A.  Morse,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Coalfield 
Progress,  Norton,  Va.,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  L,  Ratcliffe  were  mar¬ 
ried  recently.  Mr.  Morse  formerly 
was  with  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  and  Maryland  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  Maryland 
News,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

*  *  * 

Roy  G.  Brantley,  formerly  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

w  w  * 

John  Herrick,  long-time  em¬ 

ployee  of  New  Mexico  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  parent  organization  of 
the  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times,  has  been  transferred  from 
editor  of  the  Times  to  chief  of  the 
Aztec,  N.  M.,  bureau  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Newspapers. 

*  *  « 

J.  Earl  Chevalier,  former 

sports  writer,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  He  went  to 
the  Journal  from  the  Beckley  (W. 
Va.)  Times-Union,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Pugh,  advertising  salesman 
on  the  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times  for  the  last  six  months,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 

*  «  * 

Bil  Keane,  cartoonist  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
creator  of  “Channel  Chuckles”  for 
the  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate, 
has  another  source  of  material  for 
cartoon  ideas:  A  9-pound  boy, 
Glen,  born  April  13,  the  third  child 
of  Bil  and  his  wife,  Thelma. 

«  *  * 

Edward  Stanton,  who  has  been 
store  operations  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  New  York,  since  1952, 
has  been  named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

«  *  * 

A.  T.  Pederson  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
the  New  York  sports  staff  of  AP. 
He  formerly  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Jndex- 
Journal  and  on  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Inman  has  resigned  from 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  to  re¬ 
join  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  as  a  staff  photographer. 


George  Spagna,  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  was  featured 
on  the  April  11  nbc  program, 
“Big  Story,”  for  his  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  justice  a  murderer  in  1948. 
He  will  receive  the  Big  Story  $500 
award  and  plaque. 

*  «  * 

Louise  Myers,  formerly  of  the 
Belen  (N.  M.)  News-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the  Ala¬ 
mogordo  (N.  M.)  News. 

*  «  « 

E.  E.  Hill,  former  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Lovington  (N. 
M.)  Press,  is  now  wire  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star. 

*  *  * 

George  (Mac)  Sebree,  sports 
reporter  for  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal  and  a  University  of 
New  Mexico  journalism  student, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  sum¬ 
mer  Lobo,  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  publication.  Mr.  Sebree  has 
also  worked  for  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  News  and  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Rudd,  former  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  assumed  similar 
duties  with  the  Brownsville  (N.  Y.) 
Herald. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  13  years —  in 
Albany,  Syracuse,  New  York  City, 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  Western 
Europe  and  for  the  last  five  years 
as  news  editor  in  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Reports  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administra- 


Joseph  Ruffner,  formerly  INS 
bureau  chief  in  Manila  and  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 
and  Pocatelle  (Idaho)  Tribune, 
has  been  named  field  publicity 
manager  for  Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  an  air  condition¬ 
ing  company. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Fisher,  Jr.,  former  county 


seat  bureau  chief  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
New  York,  as  editorial  research 
assistant. 

«  *  * 

John  C.  Seymour,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Opelika  (Ala.)  Eagle  and  the 
Goodwater  (Ala. )  Enterprise- 
Chronicle,  has  taken  a  post  with 
the  Alabama  State  Docks  Port 
Traffic  and  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment. 

*  m  * 

Vincent  Chene,  Montreal 
(Que.)  La  Presse  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  last  13  years,  has  been 
named  liaison  officer  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Tourist  and  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  Bureau. 

«  *  • 

Robert  E.  Kuhnhein,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the  Mc¬ 
Allen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Mon¬ 
itor  and  before  that  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- 
Jourrutl,  is  now  associated  with 
Pipkin  Grocery  Company,  Inc., 
Eastland,  Texas,  as  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager. 

«  *  « 

E.  J.  Lewis,  formerly  co-owner 
of  the  Belen  (N.  M.)  News-Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  purchased  the  Oil  News, 
a  semi-monthly  trade  publication 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  from  its 
founder,  Bruce  Arbogast,  who  at 
one  time  worked  for  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Beacon. 

*  «  « 

Ralph  Jennings,  member  of  the 
state  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  resigned  to  join 
the  National  Infantile  Paralysis 
Foundation  as  South  Alabama  rep¬ 
resentative. 

*  *  • 

Tom  Scanlan,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Union  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  been  named  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Clark  C.  McCall,  former¬ 
ly  for  six  years  reporter  for  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  and  later 
half-owner  of  the  Woodburn 
(Ore.)  Independent,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Oregon  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Republican  Women. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


"DO-IT-YOURSELF" 

IS  MORE  THAN  A  FAD! 

.  .  .  and  now  TO  proves  it.  HOW  TO  is  a  photuKraphic  feature  with 
10  years  of  research  and  experience  behind  it.  It’s  the  QU.YLITY 
ETIATCKB  of  the  "do-it-yourself"  field,  and  it  hae  tremendous  reader- 
interest  ami  advertising  opportunities.  HOW  TO  is  selected  and  compiled 
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Personals 

continued  from  puf>e  77 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Tilgner  has  resigned 
because  of  ill  health  after  being 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Dallas  (Ore.)  Polk  County  Item- 
izer  Observer  since  1914. 

♦ 

Jack  House,  formerly  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  state  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  has  left 
that  paper  to  join  the  staff  of 
Jimmy  Faulkner,  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Alabama. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Sandy  .Arthur,  formerly 
social  editor,  Fairfield  (Conn.) 
News,  is  now  associated  in  a 
theatrical  employment  agency  in 
New  York  with  her  husband,  Ir¬ 
vin. 

^ 

Kehm  Baker,  onetime  rep)orter 
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“on  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News, 
Leader  &  Press,  is  now  assistant 
to  the  president  for  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Chance  Vought  -Aircraft, 
Inc.,  and  John  Innes,  former 
Connecticut  newsman,  is  public  re¬ 
lations  manager. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  H.  Galbraiih,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  for  29  years,  has  accept¬ 
ed  the  position  of  public  relations 
director  for  the  State  Treasurer. 
s>  *  • 

Russlxl  Wadlligh.  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Fossil 

(Ore.)  Journal,  has  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  staff  of  the  Reedsport 

lOre.)  Point  Umpqua  Courier. 

•  *  * 

H.  E.  Maxey,  who  recently  sold 
the  Springfield  (Ore.)  News  after 
operating  it  for  31  years,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the 
Oregon  State  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives. 

*  *  • 

Frank  K.  Noll,  former  writer 
for  United  Press  in  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  Bond  & 
Starr,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
Pittsburgh. 

t  %  ♦ 

Rohlri  MacDonald,  former 
columnist  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  the 
San  Diego  City  and  County  Vis¬ 
itors’  Bureau. 

0  *  * 

Guy  Beaudry,  former  Legisla¬ 
ture  As.scmbly  press  correspondent 
for  the  Montreal  (Que. )  Star,  has 
joined  the  Cockfield-Brown  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

*  *  * 

Wai.  lER  Holland,  chief  promo¬ 
tional  writer  for  the  iVashington 
(D.C.)  Post,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  information, 
publications  and  advertising  for 
the  Southern  States  Cooperative. 
Richmond,  Va. 

u  *  * 

James  Allen,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  now 
promotional  manager  for  wi.w-tv, 
has  been  given  the  additional  task 
of  publicizing  both  the  television 
station  and  wlw'  radio.  Gilbert 
W.  Kingsbury,  former  Post  re¬ 
porter,  WLW  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity.  will  confine  attention  to  top- 
level  public  relation  problems  at 
WLW  and  other  stations  controlled 
by  the  Crosley  Broadcasting  Corp. 
man 

Florence  Knight,  for  six  years 
a  reporter  on  the  former  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Herald,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  ’54  local  American 
Cancer  Society  campaign. 

B  b  * 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  former 
editorial  staffer  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Raleigh  (N,  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  is  handling 
publicity  for  U.  S.  Senator  Alton 
A.  Lennon  (D.-N.  C.)  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  reelection. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


phia  (Pa.)  Record,  is  a  partner  in 
the  newly-organized  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Marjorie  Anderson 
Associates,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Burns  Bennett  has  left  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  .Alabama  State 
Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Informa¬ 
tion  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Division,  Alabama  State  Se¬ 
lective  Sevice  System.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  formerly  was  chief  of  the 
Montgomery  U.P.  bureau,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Alabama  Journal;  and 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas. 


In  the  Military  Service 

Richard  E.  White,  an  adver¬ 
tising  layout  artist  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  has  been 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  .Air 
Force. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  Strickland,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor, 
has  been  called  from  the  reserve 
into  active  duty  with  the  Air 


John  R.  Higgins,  a  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  in  1942-43  who  has  been 
acting  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  Ko¬ 
rea  since  last  March,  now  is  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  agency  in  Wash 
ington. 

*  «  « 

Li.  F-arle  B.  Young,  forroo 
sports  reporter  for  the  Galveston 
(Texas)  News,  now  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Zama  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  assigned  to  Headquarters 
Fngineers  Supply  Control. 

♦  *  * 

William  H.  Cowles,  HI,  older 
of  the  two  sons  of  William  H 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  is  an 
Ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  sta¬ 
tioned  on  a  destroyer  in  Japanese 
and  Korean  waters. 

b  b  * 

Jimmy  Strickland,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor, 
was  called  from  reserve  to  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force  and  reported 
to  Lackland  AFB,  Texas. 
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Bascom  Keeps  an  Eye 
On  Men*s  Wear  Items 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Fihh  anniversary  of  Jim  Bas- 
com’s  “Men’s  Wear”  weekly  illus¬ 
trated  column,  offered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune- 
New  York  News 
Syndicate,  will 
occur  May  26. 

Mr.  Bascom’s 
column  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the 
only  syndicated 
men’.s  wear  col¬ 
umn  devoted  to 
sketches  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  mer¬ 
chandise  current¬ 
ly  available  in  Bascom 
stores,  thus  making  it  a  practical 
column  for  the  consumer,  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  newspaper. 

Jim  Bascom,  incidentally,  is 
James  Baskin  in  “real  life.”  He  is 
a  veteran  of  35  years’  experience, 
writing  for  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Fairchild  Chicago 
staff,  later  becoming  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  bureau,  which  now 
includes  20  staffers.  In  1949,  Jim 
relinquished  the  city  editor  job  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  writing  for 
various  Fairchild  business  papers. 

It  was  in  1949  when  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  approached  Jim  Baskin 
to  do  a  weekly  column  on  men’s 
wear.  Jim  chose  the  by-line  Jim 
Bascom  for  the  column  which  he 
had  originally  conceived  in  the 
mid-’20’s,  but  had  found  “no 
takers”  at  the  time. 


Jim  had  approached  one  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  editor,  asking  him 
why  newspapers  did  not  have  a 
men’s  fashion  column,  inasmuch  as 
papers  devoted  considerable  space 
to  women’s  fashions.  The  editor 
replied: 

“Men  don’t  talk  about  their 
clothes  like  the  women  do.  When 
men  get  together  they  talk  about 
their  golf  scoites,  bridge  game, 
miles  per  gallon,  or  sports.” 

Men  More  Clothes-Minded 

Mr.  Bascom  has  noted  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  attitude  by  men  about 
their  clothes  in  recent  years.  “They 
have  become  much  more  clothes- 
minded,”  he  said.  “Men  are  now 
less  inclined  to  consider  it  ‘sissy’ 
to  talk  and  think  about  men’s 
wear.  In  fact,  a  women’s  maga¬ 
zine  recently  stated  that  ‘a  wom¬ 
an’s  best  accessory  is  a  well-dress¬ 
ed  man.’  ” 

“I  feel  that  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  publishing  men’s  wear  col¬ 
umns  will  accelerate  if  merchants, 
who  are  consistent  advertisers,  ap¬ 
proach  their  newspapers  with  the 
suggestion  that  men  as  well  as 
women,  are  interested  in  news 
about  apparel,”  he  added.  “My 
weekly  column  is  supplemented  in 
the  Tribune  but  a  monthly  feature 
in  the  Sunday  roto  magazine,  and 
by  full  pages  in  color  at  the  start 
of  Spring.  Summer  and  Fall  sea¬ 
sons,  and  prior  to  Father’s  Day  and 
Christmas.” 

Mr.  Bascom,  who  is  at  home 
among  retailers  and  manufacturers. 


JHAIV  chaser... 

is  what  the  Flash  editor’s  12-year-old  daughter, 

Merrie  Rider,  calls  her . . .  hut  actually  she’s  the 
paper’s  best  story  chaser!  The  finest  feminine 
reporter,  this  headline  hunter  constantly  scoops 
the  competition,  keeps  linotypes  hot.  holds  the 
City  Room  for  replate . . . 

Brenda  Starr 

in  a  newspaper  setting  sets  the  pace  for  action,  adventure,  glamour, 
excitement  ...  is  always  current  as  tomorrow’s  edition  ...  a  four 
star  feature  popular  with  the  public— and  the  press!  A  circulation 
stimulator,  Brenda  builds  fans  and  following,  and  sells  papers!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

ChiciBffo  T'ribune^J%fenv  I\fs>trs 

.V«>ir«  ButMini.  .V«>ir  York 
Trikun»  Tnirt-r.  Vhlra^o 


because  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  retailing  and  merchandising 
fields,  does  not  set  himself  up  as  a 
“fashion  plate”  columnist,  but 
rather  as  an  observer  of  what  men 
are  buying  and  what  new  styles  or 
materials  are  gaining  in  popularity. 

Keeps  Column  I.ocalized 

From  the  outset,  his  apparel  re¬ 
ports  have  been  practical  in  that 
they  deal  only  with  merchandise 
currently  available.  These  items 
are  not  only  available  in  Chicago 
stores,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  had  in  other 
cities  where  the  Bascom  column  is 
used. 

“Every  time  I  pick  an  item,  I 
get  the  manufacturer’s  name  and 
send  him  a  form,  listing  the  cities 
in  which  my  column  appears,  and 
asking  him  to  list  the  names  of 
retail  stores  handling  the  item, 
city  by  city,”  he  explained.  “In 
that  way,  I  keep  the  column  local¬ 
ized.” 

In  these  reports,  which  appear 
on  Wednesdays  in  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr. 
Bascom  informs  his  readers  not 
only  as  to  what  is  new  each  sea¬ 
son,  but  also  what  types  are  find¬ 
ing  greatest  consumer  favor. 

Strives  for  Objectivity 

Every  item  mentioned  is  usually 
presented  in  an  illustration,  sketch¬ 
ed  by  Frank  Izard  of  the  Tribune 
advertising  art  staff,  and  approx¬ 
imate  prices  are  included.  Jim  also 
mentions  the  kind  of  fabric,  such 
as  wool,  cotton,  rayon,  etc.,  in 
order  for  the  reader  to  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  what  to  expect. 

“I  strive  for  objective  reporting 
and  don’t  make  an  effort  to  sell 
the  item,”  said  Mr.  Bascom.  ‘These 
columns  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
men’s  fashion  features  of  bygone 
years,  which  dealt  only  with  what 
the  ‘400’  were  wearing,  or  what 
was  observed  at  fashionable  re¬ 
sorts.  My  column  is  written  for 
men  of  all  income  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  low  and  medium  prices,  as 
well  as  high  grade  apparel.” 

And,  believe  it  or  not,  Jim  Bas¬ 
com’s  column  attracts  considerable 


business  and  his  brother,  Salem, 
operates  men’s  stores  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area. 

Young  Baskin  started  out  to  be 
a  civil  engineer,  taking  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  at  Crane  Tech  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  began  writing  for 
student  publications.  After  two 
years  of  college,  he  decided  to  put 
his  writing  talents  to  work,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  American  Artizan  and 
later  joining  the  Fairchild  organi¬ 
zation. 

For  more  than  a  generation  he 
has  served  as  reporter  and  editor 
for  Fairchild  Publications,  writ¬ 
ing  authoritative  news  and  views 
for  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
He  has  addressed  trade  groups  in 
the  mercantile  field  and  has  lec¬ 
tured  to  business  classes  at  sever¬ 
al  universities. 

■ 

Sixth  Winchell  Hearing 
At  Supreme  Court 

The  $1,525,000  suit  against  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell,  King  Features  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio-TV  commentator, 
is  on  the  Supreme  Court  calendar 
for  Nov.  3.  The  libel  action,  for 
which  the  sixth  pre-trial  examina¬ 
tion  was  held  last  week  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  building.  New  York, 
is  being  brought  by  the  New  York 
Post  and  its  editor,  James  A. 
Wechsler.  Mr.  Winchell  is  charged 
with  libel  in  describing  Mr. 
Wechsler  as  a  Communist  and  the 
paper  a  follower  of  the  party  line. 

At  one  point  in  this  week’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  former  Federal  Judge 
Simon  H.  Rifkind,  attorney  for  the 
Post  and  Mr.  Wechsler,  Charles 
Henry,  Mr.  Winchell’s  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Winchell  all  went  before  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Carroll  Wal¬ 
ter.  Justice  Walter  directed  Mr. 
Winchell  to  refrain  from  volunteer 
observations. 

This  move  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  was  taken  after  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  had  been  repeatedly  warned, 
in  earlier  hearings  at  Judge  Rif- 
kind's  office,  about  keeping  his  an¬ 
swers  factual  and  to  the  point 
(E&P,  March  27,  page  51). 


fan  mail,  besides  the  many  phone  —  »  i  •n  tn  -i  utr  m 
calls  that  result  from  the  closing  k^QtSKlU  L/Olly  Moil 
reminder  each  week  to  call  the  Has  75th  Anniversary 
newspaper  for  information  about 
where  the  items  described  are 
available  in  local  stores. 

Jim  says  his  fan  mail  reflects 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  for  information  on  what 
men  should  wear  for  particular  oc¬ 
casions.  His  columns  are  not  de- 
.signed  to  be  the  “Emily  Post”  of 
men’s  fashions,  but  rather  to  give 
practical  suggestions  on  men’s 
wear.  Nevertheless,  he  often  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  lending 
an  authoritative  voice  to  settle 
some  question  that  is  disturbing 
“both  sides  of  the  house”  as  to 
what  the  male  member  should 
wear. 

Native  of  Chicago 
Jim  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
comes  from  a  family  of  merchants. 

His  father  was  in  the  retail  shoe 


Catskill,  N.  Y. 

A  38-page  75th  Anniversary 
Edition  was  issued  April  16  by 
the  Catskill  Daily  Mail,  Greene 
County’s  only  daily  newspaper, 
which  has  been  publi.shed  without 
interruption  since  Nov.  25,  1879. 

A  fore-runner  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
the  Catskill  Independent,  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  daily  on  January  1, 
1879,  but  suspended  within  a  few 
months. 

Throughout  its  75  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  the  Daily  Mail  has  been  owned 
by  only  two  families.  In  1906. 
John  D.  Smith,  its  founder,  sold 
it  to  M.  Edward  Silberstein,  a 
former  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
perman  who  conducted  it  until  his 
death  in  1950.  The  present  owner 
is  his  son,  Howard  E.  Silberstein, 
who  had  been  editor  since  1944. 
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What  manner 
of  man  is 

Robert  R. Young?.. 


. . .  who  asks  you  to  give  him 
power  over  your  money 
in  New  York  Centrai? 


MR.  YOUNG  SPEAKS: 

**In  1937,  1,  like  most  men,  had  the  idea  that  some  day  I  would  like  to  retire,  and  being  independent, 
I  retired.  But  of  that,  I  very  quickly  became  tired,  so,  looking  for  the  easiest  berth  which  I  could  find 
where  I  could  make  the  greatest  record  with  the  least  effort,  I  chose  the  railroad  business.’* 

(Statement  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Young  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Sept.  17,  1947) 

**1  would  not  want  to  call  myself  an  executive  or  a  railroad  man,  but  I  would  call  myself  a  security 
analyst  because  everything  I  have  in  the  material  world  today  I  owe  to  that.** 

(Comments  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Young  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1954  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts.) 

“Those  who  play  this  game  of  business  find  it  more  fascinating  than  cards  or  dice,  for  fate  is  not  a 
test  of  any  man.  Here,  a  man  is  what  he  is,  some  make  the  grade  and  some  do  not.** 

(Speech  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Young  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1947,  before  the  Twenty-third  New  England  Conference) 
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Mr.  Young's  Flights  of  Fancy  at  C.&O. 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  is  a  good  strong  coal-carrying  railroad 
and  was,  long  before  it  came  under  Mr.  Young’s  control.  He  tried  to 
expand  its  passenger  operations,  and  that  mistake  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Since  passenger-carrying  is  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  C.&O.’s  total  operations,  the  railroad’s 
freight  operations  were  able  to  absorb  the  losses.  For  example,  pas¬ 
senger  service  revenues  of  the  C.&O.  in  1952  were  only  a  little  over 
4  per  cent  of  all  revenues,  but  on  New  York  Central  passenger  service 
revenues  were  almost  25  per  cent  of  its  total  revenues.  The  New  York 
Central  cannot  afford  lavishness  and  extravagant  expenditures  that 
are  doomed  to  be  failures. 


Consider  statements  made  over  the  years  by  Mr.  Young  in  speeches, 
articles,  and  paid  advertisements  about  the  new  and  wonderful  pas¬ 
senger  trains  that  would  revolutionize  passenger  transportation  on 
the  C.&O.  and  throughout  the  whole  railroad  industry. 

There  follow  some  of  Mr.  Young’s  schemes  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  what  became  of  them. 


Overbuying  of  Passenger  Cars 

Mr.  Young  placed  orders  for  such  an  abundance  of  new  passenger 
cars  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  that  they  could  not  be  used. 

In  explaining  these  orders  in  1947  Mr.  Young  said  “experience 
shows”  that  new  passenger  cars  so  stimulate  traffic  that  they  “not 
only  pay  off  the  mortgage  but  earn  a  handsome  profit.” 

In  1946,  the  (’.&0.  ordered  280  new  pa.ssenger  train  cars.  Orders 
for  99  of  the  cars  were  later  cancelled,  and  71  cars  were  offered  for 
sale  to  other  railroads.  As  a  result  of  these  cancellations  and  re¬ 
sales  the  C.&O.  sustained  substantial  losses. 

Costs  Rise,  Passengers  Dwindle 

In  1949  the  President  of  the  C’.&O.  said  that  passenger  losses  had 
trebled  and  “strong  measures  must  be  taken.” 

In  February  1954,  another  (’.&0.  official  testified  that  “When 
we  go  back  to  1950  when  the  ('hesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  re¬ 
placed  all  of  its  old  heavy-weight  equipment  and  its  passenger 
trains,  whether  they  be  short  haul  or  long  haul,  we  have  found  no 
increase. . . .  We  are  handling  less  passengers  today  than  we  did 
then,  and  that  is  de.spite  the  fact  that  we  have  every  modern 
advantage  equipmentwise.” 

Frills  and  Furbelows 

Mr.  Young’s  ill-conceived  plans  to  attract  passengers  to  the  C.&O. 
were  extravagant  and  wasteful. 

Passenger  cars  ordered  by  the  C.&O.  were  to  include  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theaters,  art  exhibits,  travelog,  library,  news  ticker  and  goldfish 
in  the  club  cars.  Passenger  agents  were  placed  on  trains  to  collect 
fares  and  tickets  in  addition  to  the  train  crews  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Cutting  Out  the  Nonsense 

By  abandoning  Mr.  Young’s  schemes  the  C.&O.  was  able  to 
reduce  its  passenger  losses. 

By  March  1949  the  bloom  was  off  the  rose.  The  President  of 
('.&0.  cautiously  admitted  that  “some  of  the  steps”  taken  by  the 
C.&O.  in  a  drastic  program  of  economy  were  the  removal  of  pas¬ 
senger  representatives  from  trains,  the  discontinuance  of  moving 
pictures,  the  removal  of  flowers  from  the  dining  car  tables  and  the 
discontinuance  of  hostesses.  He  said  “The  conditions  as  they 
affect  passenger  traffic  on  the  C.&O.  are  such  that  even  an  opti¬ 
mum  selling  job  by  the  passenger  department  can  not  be  expected 
to  eradicate”  the  passenger  loss  of  $23,209,000  in  1948. 

The  Fancy 

The  C.&O.  advertised  early  in  1948  that  it  had  placed  in  operation 
a  “Centralized  Reservation  Bureau”  that  would  enable  travelers  in 
principal  cities  to  place  a  local  call  and  put  it  through  to  a  centralized 
reservation  bureau  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  thereby  make  sleeping 
car  and  coach  reservations. 

The  Fact 

The  President  of  C.&O.  admitted  in  1948  that  the  estimated  an¬ 
nual  operating  expense  of  the  bureau  would  be  well  over  $400,000 
a  year,  including  $300,000  for  lea.sed  telephone  lines,  and  amounted 
to  3V^  per  cent  of  the  railroad’s  passenger  revenue.  The  installa¬ 


tion  cost  was  $76,500.  After  a  few  years  of  this  extravagance,  the 
Huntington  Reservation  Bureau  was  closed  down  and  has  not  been 
resumed.  Yet  in  March  1952  Mr.  Young  was  still  publicly  urging 
all  railroads  to  adopt  centralized  reservation  bureaus. 
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What  a  C.&O.  Vice  President  Said 


“Too  many  activities  have  been  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attracting  public  attention,  and  of  late  all  others  have  been 
slanted  for  their  public  effect.” 

(W.  H.  Wenneman,  letter  to  Mr.  Young  resigning  as 
Vice  President  of  C.&O.,  on  June  29,  1948) 


The  Revolutionary  "Train  X" 

Mr.  Young  admitted  to  the  press  on  May  28,  1948  that  C.&O.  had 
cancelled  about  one-third  of  the  orders  placed  in  1946  for  modem 
passenger  cars  and  would  order  “Train  X”  equipment  instead. 

“It  now  looks  as  though  our  revolutionary  Train  X  will  be  experi¬ 
mentally  on  the  rails  by  the  time  we  could  have  expected  to  get  the 
old  type  that  was  ordered  in  1946,”  he  declared. 

The  Little  Train  that  Wasn't  There 

On  March  3, 1954  Mr.  Young  said:  “We  have  been  working  on  it 
(Train  X)  for  seven  years  ...  we  have  one  complete  unit  built.’’ 
He  did  not  explain  that  the  “unit”  is  not  a  train  but  is  only  a  single 
car.  “Train  X”  is  still  a  figment  of  Mr.  Young’s  imagination.  .41- 
though  he  has  talked  of  it  as  though  it  had  been  in  existence  for 
seven  years,  there  still  is  no  such  thing  as  “Train  X.” 

Now  for  Realities 

A  year  ago  New  York  Central  entered  into  a  joint  research  project 
with  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  pool  research  on  lightweight  passenger 
equipment  design.  The  equipment  your  management  has  in  mind 
will  have  to  meet  Central’s  rigid  standards  of  safety  as  well  as  public 
acceptance.  Unlike  Mr.  Young,  we  do  not  propose  to  advertise  or 
eulogize  this  project  until  dependable  and  satisfactory  lightweight 
equipment  has  been  designed,  built  and  thoroughly  tested  for  pas¬ 
senger  safety  and  comfort.  Out  of  our  research  project  must  come 
a  type  of  car  that  will  make  substantial  savings  in  first  cost  and 
maintenance  expenses.  It  must  be  flexible  and  must  be  able  to  run 
in  either  direction. 

How  C.&O.'s  Passenger  Losses 
Would  Look  on  Central 

The  C.&O.  passenger  train  losses  went  from  $5,888,000  in  1941  to 
$23,209,000  in  1948,  when  it  was  costing  C.&O.  $41,000,000  to  han¬ 
dle  passenger  trains  producing  only  $17,800,000  of  revenues  there¬ 
from.  In  other  words,  it  was  costing  C.&O.  $2.30  for  every  dollar 
of  revenue  taken  in.  This  extravagance,  of  course,  had  to  be  stopped. 
Nonetheless,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  figures  available,  as  late 
as  the  year  1952  it  was  still  costing  C.&O.  almost  $2  for  every  $1 
received  from  its  passenger  train  operations. 

“.  .  .  if  we  are  losing  money  on  our  passenger  service,  we  are 
proud  of  it.” 

(Testimony  of  Robert  R.  Young  before  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Finance  Docket  14692,  p.  1054,  Sept.  17,  1947) 

Diesels  Are  No  Good:  Young 

Mr.  Young  adhered  obstinately  in  1947  to  the  opinion  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Diesel  locomotives  was  “against  the  public  interest.”  On 
Sept.  17,  1947  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Mr. 
Young  said: 

“I  might  say  on  that  whole  question  of  equipment,  the  ('hesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  is  often  pointed  out  as  being  a  reactionary  road 
and  not  believing  in  progress  because  they  use  coal-burning  loco¬ 
motives  instead  of  Diesels.  I  say.  No.  1,  the  ('hesapeake  and  Ohio 
is  carrying  on  development  of  a  coal-burning  gas  turbine  which 
will  make  the  Diesel  obsolete,  and  I  say,  further,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  operate  Diesels  at  all  because  they  are 
burning  up  our  oil  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  there  ought  to  be  find¬ 
ing  down  here  by  some  department  of  the  government  that  these 
railroads  should  go  back  to  coal.” 

Mr.  Young  was  so  blind  to  the  potential  of  the  Diesel  that  in  1947 
and  1948  the  C.&O.  purchased  not  one  but  three  steam  turbine  loco¬ 
motives  that  could  not  run  for  two  hours  without  refilling  water  tanks. 
What  became  of  these  costly  locomotives?  They  are  not  in  use— they 
were  retired  in  1950! 
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Diesels  Are  Great:  Tuohy 

By  1949  there  was  an  awakening,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the 
C.&O.  jumped  into  an  extensive  dieselization  program.  Con« 
trasted  with  Mr.  Young’s  opinion  in  1947,  Walter  J.  Tuohy, 
President  of  C.&O.  in  1952,  was  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Diesel 
as  being  the  “greatest  single  advance  in  railroad  efficiency  in 
recent  years.” 

The  Past  Catches  Up 

Most  of  the  extravagances  and  errors  in  judgment  caught  up  with 
the  C.&O.  in  1948,  when,  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures,  its  working  capital  was  exhausted.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  found  that  on  August  31,  1948  C.&O.  had  “a 
deficit  in  current  assets  in  excess  of  $9,000,000,  and,  if  material 
and  supplies  are  excluded,  the  deficit  was  about  $33,000,000.” 
The  C.&0.  had  to  sell  $40,000,000  of  bonds  to  restore  its  work¬ 
ing  fund. 

The  1948  condition  of  C.&O.  contrasts  sharply  with  the  position  in 
1937,  when  Mr.  Young  first  acquired  control.  Mr.  Young  testified 
before  a  Senate  Committee  on  August  11,  1937: 

“At  the  present  time  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  is  in  such  a  beautiful 
financiul  condition  and  has  such  a  backlog  of  additions  and  better¬ 
ments  that  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  had  to  borrow  money  under  any 
set  of  circumstances  in  order  to  maintain  its  properties.” 

“.  .  .  I  would  not  want  to  call  myself  an  executive  or  a  railroad 
man,  but  I  would  call  myself  a  security  analyst.” 

(Comments  by  Robert  R.  Young  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 

March  12,  1954  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts.) 

Young's  Schemes  Would  Threaten 
New  York  Central's  Safety 

Mr.  Young  has  made  many  statements  about  what  he  proposes  to  do 
at  New  York  Central.  On  the  whole,  he  talks  in  vague  generalities 
and  big  figures.  He  has  mentioned  a  few  specific  things:  so  let  us 
give  you  the  facts  with  respect  to  them. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  must  avoid  extravagant  expenses  that  will 
neither  improve  service  to  shippers  or  passengers,  nor  increa.se  reve¬ 
nue  nor  reduce  operating  costs,  in  the  light  of  this,  let  us  examine 
carefully  Mr.  Young’s  schemes  for  New  York  Central  and  see  how 
impractical  they  are. 

Some  Ways  to  Spend  Your  Money 

Mr.  Young  has  broadcast  widely  two  schemes  for  New  York  Central 
which  would  be  very  extravagant. 

First.  Mr.  Young  says  he  would  equip  all  freight  cars  on  New  York 
Central  with  roller  bearings.  He  has  been  silent  on  what  it  would 
cost  to  do  so. 

A  Look  at  the  Facts 

Roller  bearing  cars  cost  $1,000  extra  per  car.  For  New  York 
Central  System’s  142,000  freight  cars,  the  extra  cost  would  be 
$142,000,000.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  its  2,000,000 
freight  cars,  this  extra  cost  would  be  $2,000,000,000. 

Do  you  think  these  vast  expenditures  would  be  justified?  Appar¬ 
ently  even  the  C.&O.  doesn’t. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  bought  1,000  freight  cars  equipped  with 
roller  bearings  in  1947.  Since  then  it  has  purchased  20,000  freight 
cars  without  roller  bearings.  Apparently  even  the  C.&O.  gave  up 
on  roller  bearing  freight  cars.  The  reason  appears  below : 

What  C.&O.'s  own 
Research  Director  Says 

In  the  April  1954  issue  of  “Trains— The  Magazine  of  Railroading,” 
K.  A.  Browne,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
tells  why.  He  says:  “We  haven’t  any  answers  yet,  but  the  major  activ¬ 
ity  on  freight  bearings  here  is  the  design  development  of  a  plain 
bearing  which  would  give  the  same  kind  of  service  the  roller  bearing 
gives  ...  go  into  a  bearing  problem  that  is  really  a  severe  bearing 
problem,  you  use  the  plain  bearing,  not  the  roller  bearing.” 

Another  Fantasy  and  Fact 

New  York  Central  engineers  know  Mr.  Browne  is  right.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  is  working  on  the  same  problem.  The 
answer  will  be  found  in  research  and  actual  testing.  There  is  involved 
too  the  design  of  an  assembly  that  can  be  used  on  existing  cars  with¬ 
out  expensive  change  of  other  parts. 


Mr.  Young  doesn’t  have  the  answer.  The  com'petent  Director  of 
Research  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  states  the  facts.  Apparently  Mr. 
Young  doesn’t  talk  with  his  experts. 

Another  Fantasy 

Second,  Mr.  Young  also  says  he  would  install  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  on  all  refrigerator  cars  and  makes  the  absurd  statement  that 
American  railroads  would  thereby  save  $400,000,000  a  year. 

Another  Fact 

Only  one  out  of  every  four  refrigerator  cars  loaded  requires 
refrigeration.  Most  commodities  in  refrigerator  cars  move  under 
standard  ventilation  where  ordinary  insulation  is  sufficient.  In 
winter  many  commodities  require  heater  service.  When  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  move  empty,  as  they  do  almost  half  of  their  mileage,  no 
refrigeration  is  required.  Mr.  Young’s  scheme  would  involve  a 
staggering  investment  that  would  be  idle  85  per  cent  of  the  time. 

$105  Million— a  "Frozen  Asset" 

New  York  Central  owns  14,000  refrigerator  cars.  To  equip  only 
one  car  with  mechanical  refrigeration  costs  $7,500  extra.  There¬ 
fore,  an  extra  investment  of  $105,000,000  would  be  required  for 
New  York  Central  alone. 

To  the  extent  that  mechanical  refrigeration  is  necessary  for 
certain  commodities,  it  can  be  provided,  but,  far  from  saving 
money,  Mr.  Young’s  scheme  would  simply  create  unneces.sary 
initial  cost  and  unnecessary  maintenance  expense. 

One  wonders  how  wrong  a  man  can  be! 

Our  New  York  Real  Estate  Holdings 

Mr.  Young  says  he  would  sell  all  New  York  Central’s  real  estate 
holdings  and  use  the  money  to  buy  and  retire  its  bonds. 

Valuable  through  Good  Management 

New  York  Central’s  valuable  real  estate  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal-Park  Avenue  area  of  New  York  City  has  been  carefully 
developed  over  a  period  of  years  into  a  valuable  earnings  asset, 
and  its  earnings  are  now  the  highest  on  record.  They  are  not 
money-losing  ventures  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio’s  Green¬ 
brier-White  Sulphur  Springs  property. 

You  Can't  Bypass  a  Mortgage 

Your  management  has  always  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
handling  of  these  properties.  The  sale  of  any  of  these  New  York 
Central  properties  involves  a  number  of  complex  legal  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  many  parties  in  the  proceeds  of  sale.  These 
parties  include  trustees  of  three  New  York  Central  and  two  New  York 
and  Harlem  mortgages.  The  New  Haven  Railroad  is  also  concerned. 
To  resolve  these  complex  questions.  New  York  Central  has  instituted 
legal  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  New  York  Central’s  position  in  this  lawsuit  should  prevail  in  its 
entirety,  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  would  have  to  be  deposited  with 
the  trustee  of  its  3'/6  per  cent  first  mortgage  on  the  line  east  of 
Buffalo.  Determination  of  this  lawsuit  should  aid  materially  in  en¬ 
abling  New  York  Central  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from  these  properties.  No  one  can 
ignore  the  provisions  of  mortgage  contracts— not  even  Mr.  Young. 

Other  People's  Money 

Let’s  take  a  look  now  at  how  Mr.  Young  regards  his  responsibilities. 

The  Greenbrier  Hotel 

The  C.&O.  owned  this  “white  elephant”  at  White  Sulphur  Springs— 
a  fashionable  resort— and  was  indeed  lucky  to  have  the  Government 
take  the  property  during  World  War  II.  A  lot  of  C.&O.  officers  were 
delighted. 

But .  .  •  When  the  war  was  over  and  the  Government  put  the 
property  up  for  sale  in  1946,  who  bought  it?  Mr.  Young,  for  account 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and, the  “white  elephant”  was  back  in 
the  laps  of  C.&O.  share  owners. 

At  present  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  has  more  than  $13,000,000 
invested  in  the  Greenbrier- White  Sulphur  Springs  property.  Not 
only  that,  but  since  it  was  re-acquired  it  lost  for  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  share  owners  more  than  $5,400,000. 

Contrast  this  with  the  New  York  Central’s  hotels  in  New  York 
City  which  earn  a  profit  every  year. 
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Blackstone  Coal 

At  the  end  of  1946  Mr.  Young’s  Alleghany  Corporation  had  a  45% 
interest  in  Pittston  Company.  By  January  1947  Pittston  had  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $53,750,  100%  of  the  stock  in  Blackstone  Coal  Company 
which  had  been  organized  in  1946. 

In  1946  a  C.&O.  wholly  owned  subsidiary  loaned  $3,739,822  at 
3%  interest  to  Blackstone  Coal  Company,  which  money  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  that  Company  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  coal 
mining  company. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Young’s  Alleghany  Corporation  controlled  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  through  ownership  of  6.7%  of  its  stock. 

Records  show  that  with  an  investment  of  only  $53,750  plus  the  use 
of  the  $3,739,822  C.&O.  subsidiary’s  funds,  Pittston  in  four  years 
received  from  Blackstone  dividends  amounting  to  $1,425,000  equal 
to  261/2  times  its  investment.  Meantime,  Blackstone  had  also  paid 
off  at  least  $1,837,839  of  its  3%  debt  to  C.&O. 

Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Kirby  together  owned  a  great  deal  more  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Alleghany  Corporation  than  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
at  the  time  of  these  transactions. 

Investors  Diversified  Services 

In  the  Spring  of  1949  Alleghany  Corporation  purchased  48,225  shares 
of  Class  A  common  stock  of  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.  at 
an  average  cost  of  $8.1453  a  share.  A  year  later  Alleghany  stock¬ 
holders  ratified  an  exchange  offer  under  which  Robert  R.  Young. 
Chairman,  exchanged  2,420  shares  of  Alleghany  preferred  Series  A 
for  24,063  Class  A  shares  of  I.D.S.,  and  Allan  P.  Kirby,  President, 
exchanged  2,420  shares  of  Alleghany  preferred  Series  A  for  24,062 
Class  A  shares  of  l.D.S.  In  this  transaction  the  Alleghany  preferred 
stock  was  valued  at  its  market  value  and  the  l.D.S.  Class  A  shares 
were  valued  at  $8.1453  a  share. 

At  the  time  Messrs.  Young  and  Kirby,  being  in  control  of  both 
Alleghany  and  l.D.S.,  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  l.D.S.  and  the  unusual  potentialities  of  its  stock.  In  the 
annual  report  accompanying  the  proxy  statement  it  was  stated,  with 
regard  to  l.D.S.:  “the  outlook  for  eventual  profits  is  considered  to 
be  unusually  promising.” 

In  the  very  year  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Kirby  completed  this  trans¬ 
action  they  saw  their  l.D.S.  stock  earn  $22  a  share  and  sell  as  high 
as  $30  a  share,  and  as  of  March  31,  1954  this  stock  is  quoted  at  $174 
a  share  bid.  The  Alleghany  Corporation  has  a  total  realized  and 
unrealized  profit  in  l.D.S.  stock  of  over  $15  million. 

The  l.D.S.  shares  received  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Kirby  from 
Alleghany,  if  held  to  that  date,  would  have  appreciated  in  value  by 
$7,664,000. 

In  the  Alleghany  proxy  statement  it  was  explained  that  this  offer 
would  give  the  officers  who  accepted  it  a  "further  incentive.” 

“The  undersigned  .  .  .  will  offer  his  services  to  the  stockholders 
for  one  dollar  a  year  as  ( 'hairman  of  the  Board.” 

(1. filer  from  Ruber!  R.  Young,  March  5,  1954 
lo  Fellow  New  York  Cenirtil  Shareholders). 

Your  Money 

The  trend  in  American  business  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  ever 
wider  share  ownership  by  people  in  every  economic  and  social  cate¬ 
gory  and  the  selection  of  directors  with  high  ideals  of  service  and 
outstanding  business  judgment  to  represent  them.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  at  New  York  Central. 

The  important  issue  you  must  always  bear  in  mind  in  weighing 
Mr.  Young’s  imperious  demand  for  control  of  your  railroad  is  what 
type  of  management  is  most  representative  of  your  best  interest. 

You  do  not  want  domination  by  a  man  who  says  he  is  “looking  for 
the  easiest  berth  which  I  could  find,  a  berth  where  1  could  make  the 
greatest  record  with  the  least  effort.” 

You  DO  want  a  management  that  knows  how  to  run  a  railroad. 


What  Is  Mr.  Young's  Interest  in 
New  York  Central? 

Mr.  Young,  first  through  Alleghany  Corporation,  then  through  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio,  finally  acquired  control  of  800,000  shares  of  New 
York  Central.  In  1947  Mr.  Young  and  the  then  President  of  the 
C.&O.  sought  ICC  approval  to  become  directors  of  New  York  Central. 
Their  petition  was  turned  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  May  10,  1948  when  the  ICC  had  this  to  say: 

“The  record  indicates  that  the  petitioners  and  the  applicants  have 
given  only  the  most  general  consideration  to  the  problems  with 
which  they  would  be  confronted  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  solve  them  if  the  benefits  which  they  predict  from  the 
proposed  association  are  to  be  realized.” 

On  February  24,  1948,  a  pamphlet  was  issued  to  C.&O.  share  owners 
by  Robert  R.  Young,  Chairman,  and  Robert  J.  Bowman,  President, 
telling  what  a  good  investment  New  York  Central  stock  was  for 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  At  that  time  C.&O.  owned  400,000  shares- 
later  increased  to  800,000  shares. 

In  January  1954,  after  Mr.  Young  resigned  as  Chairman  of  C.&O. 
and  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  took  that  office,  Mr.  Eaton  said: 

“The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  will  retain  its  holdings  of  800,000 
shares  of  New  York  Central  stock  intact.” 

But  a  few  weeks  later  these  800,000  shares  were  reported  to  have 
been  sold  by  C.&O.  to  two  wealthy  friends  of  Mr.  Young. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  March  1 1,  1954,  Mr.  Young  accused  a  New  York  Central  director 
of  conspiring  “to  vote  my  own  slock  against  me."  Please  note  the 
quotation  attributed  to  Mr.  Young,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  New 
York  Central  stock  owned  by  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  as  “my  own  slock." 

Mr.  Young's  Inconsistent  Views 
on  Ownership  and  Management . . . 

What  He  Says 

Mr.  Young  said  on  February  21,  1954,  that  the  fight  is  “whether  the 
owners  of  the  New  York  Central  property  shall  run  it  ...  ” 

What  He  Does 

At  the  end  of  1942,  Mr.  Young’s  Alleghany  1  orporation  owned 
1,929,779  .shares  of  C.&O.  At  the  end  of  1952,  Alleghany  owned 
only  104,8.54  shares  of  C.&O.,  Mr.  Kirby  100  shares  and  Mr. 
Young  himself.  Chairman  of  C.&O.,  owned  only  10  shares.  Con¬ 
trol  of  (’.&0.  by  Young  and  Kirby  and  .Alleghany  was  by  owner¬ 
ship  of  1.3  per  cent  of  C.&O.  stock. 

A  Surprise  to  Many  People 

In  sum  and  substance,  after  17  years  of  Mr.  Young’s  association  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  today  there  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Young’s 
innovations  in  effect  on  that  railroad.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  conducts 
its  business  just  like  every  other  American  railroad.  The  C.&O.  has 
the  same  kind  of  freight  cars,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  as 
other  railroads— it  sells  the  same  kind  of  tickets,  serves  the  same 
kind  of  meals  in  the  same  manner,  switches  its  cars,  conducts  its 
maintenance  operations,  sales  activity,  and  everything  else,  just  like 
other  railroads. 

The  only  reason  these  statements  are  made  here  is  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  whom  this  information  has  been  communicated  orally 
have  expressed  surprise  that,  after  17  years  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  conducts  its  business  like  every  other  American  railroad. 


These  facts  appeared  in  a  booklet  mailed  to  New  York  Central  shareowners.  It 
is  reprinted  here  by  the  New  York  Central  System  as  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
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Railway  Baggage  Car 
Increase  Is  Cut 


The  welfare  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  is  related  to 
the  continued  availability  of  a  pri¬ 
vately  managed,  stable,  dependable 
transportation  system,  capable  of 
providing  service  on  a  reasonable 
cost  basis.  Since  the  inception  of 
your  Traffic  Department  this  has 
been  a  guiding  principle.  Its  ob¬ 
servance  has  resulted  in  many  ne¬ 
gotiated  rate  settlements  that  would 
have  otherwise  required  litigation 
with  no  following  benefits. 

During  the  past  year  the  issues 
arising  from  many  complex  trans¬ 
portation  problems  have  been  met 
and  generally  resolved  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  members.  Reports  on 
many  of  our  routine  functions 
have  been  carried  in  AN  PA  bul¬ 
letins.  As  a  result  only  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Department’s  activ¬ 
ities  since  the  last  annual  report 
will  be  dealt  with. 

Railroads  Propose  Increases 

The  Eastern  railroads  proposed 
an  increase  of  27'/i%  on  news¬ 
papers  in  railway  baggage  car  serv¬ 
ice.  This  Department  inquired  as 
to  the  basis  for  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease,  and  after  discussions  with 
carriers  the  railroads  filed  a  sched¬ 
ule  with  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  smaller  increase 
and  no  objection  was  filed  by  the 
Department. 

The  difference  between  the 
original  increase  proposed  and  the 
one  approved  by  the  Commission 
will  save  publishers  approximately 
$175,000  annually  beginning  Jan. 
15,  1954. 

Box  Car  Supply 

There  were  no  shortages  of 
empty  box  cars  for  loading  news¬ 
print  either  in  Canada  or  the  U.  S. 
during  the  past  year.  The  car 
supply  was  kept  liquid  by  the 
heavy  addition  of  new  Canadian 
box  cars  and  close  liaison  by  the 
Department  with  the  American 
Association  of  Railroads,  Car 
Service  Division  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  several 
Canadian  carriers.  The  situation 
for  the  year  1954-55,  barring  haz¬ 
ardous  weather  appears  promising, 
which  should  insure  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  movement  of  newsprint 
from  mill  to  consumer. 

Water  Services 


have  fluctuated.  The  regularity  of 
movement  of  newsprint  via  water 
has  been  hampered  by  internecine 
warfare  between  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  longshoremen  fac¬ 
tions.  Newsprint  cargo  is  handled 
more  expeditiously  because  of  effi¬ 
cient  mechanical  means  of  loading 
and  discharging.  Conditions  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  related 
waterways  are  on  a  sound  and 
progressive  basis.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Water¬ 
way  should  eventually  result  in  in¬ 
creased  mill  use  of  the  inland 
waterway  systems  of  the  U.  S. 

Motor  Trucks 

There  has  been  no  significant 
increase  in  the  movement  of  news¬ 
print  via  motor  trucks  during  the 
past  year.  Wide  scale  use  of  this 
form  of  transportation  is  not  prom¬ 
ising.  However,  an  important  de¬ 
velopment  has  occurred  in  the 
handling  of  small  shipments  via 
motor  truck  for  the  account  of 
daily  newspapers.  Almo.st  100% 
of  this  class  of  business  has 
changed  over  from  railroads  prin¬ 
cipally  because  of  the  door-to-door 
service  provided  by  motor  trucks. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 

Make  your 
Promotion  more 
profitable  at 
no  extra  cost 

Learn  how  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  U.  S.,  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  build  circulation, 
boost  ad  linage,  make  pro¬ 
motion,  research  more  prof¬ 
itable  and  productive. 

Join  leading  promotion,  re¬ 
search  experts  in  practical, 
shirtsleeve,  working,  clinic 
sessions.  Learn  how  to 
create  promotion  successes, 
avoid  promotion  failures. 

Attend  24th  annual  con- 


Conditions  differ  markedly  in 
the  several  branches  of  water 
transportation  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  carriers  to  command 
traffic  and  achieve  successful  fi¬ 
nancial  results.  There  are  no  com¬ 
mon  carriers  engaged  in  handling 
newsprint  via  water  from  Eastern 
Canadian  mills.  There  are  several 
in  operation  from  Pacific  mills 
The  predominating  movement  is 
in  chartered  vessels.  Charter  costs 


vention  of  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
ASSOCIATION,  Andrew 
Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville,  | 
Tenn.,  May  9-12. 

For  reservations,  details : 
Charles  Andrews,  Tennes-  i 
sean  and  Banner,  Nashville  1 
I,  Tenn.  i 
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Pound  costs 
down. ..keep 
production 

up 

—use  Blu  tell  ford 


When  you  use  Blatchford  Metal,  good  slugs,  type  and 
plates  come  naturally. 


You  get  uniform,  low-dross  melting.  You  get  smooth 
performance  in  the  casting  cycle.  You  get  solid  slugs, 
type  and  plates. 


When  you  put  Blatchford  Metal  in  your  machines, 
you  keep  operating  costs  down  and  production  rates 
up  . , .  all  along  the  line.  Casting  operations  move  fast 
and  smoothly.  On  the  presses,  type  and  plates  print 
clean  and  true  . . .  stand  up  under  long  runs. 

So  if  you’re  aiming  at  lower  costs,  standardize  on 
Blatchford  Metal. 


Cash  in  on  these  Blatchforci  Extras 

Complete  laboratory  facilities:  Get  a  prompt,  accu¬ 
rate,  free  analysis  of  your  metal  stock.  Send  a  typical 
sample  —  slugs,  shavings,  type  or  plates  —  to  our 
nearest  office. 

National  network  of  service  centers:  When  you’re 
stumped  by  some  metal  problem  .  .  .  when  you  need 
new  metal  fast  .  .  .  when  you  have  dross  for  pickup, 
get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Blatchford  office— they’re 
all  over  the  map! 

Free  help  for  printers  and  publishers:  For  informa¬ 
tive  literature  on  type  metal  and  its  use  ...  for  a  chart 
to  help  put  more  efficiency  in  your  re-melt  operations 
.  .  .  for  a  gauge  that  measures  type,  slugs  and  brass 
mats,  write  the  nearest  Blatchford  Office. 


Obsrrxiiig  Blatrhford’g 


I  lOOtli  .\nni\er»ary  | 

A  Cantury  of  motol«making  •xportOTCt 


BLATCHFORD  DIVISION  ~  National 
Lead  Company  —  Af/anfa,  fia/ftmore, 
C/iica^o,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallm, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis;  New 
York:  E.  W,  Blatchlord  Co.;  New  England: 
National  Lead  Co.  oi  Mass.,  Boston; 
Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  fU  Son,  Ine,, 
Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calil.),  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Canada:  Canada  Meta!  Co.,Ltd.,Toronto, 
Montreal,  IVinniped.  Vancouver. 


Blatchford 

is  the  IN'ATION.-kL  name  for 


in  every  pound 

a  p/ut  yew  gef  only  in  Blatchford 


DEPE.NDABLE  METAL 
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Traffic 


continued  from  page  87 


The  movement  of  printing  presses 
via  this  form  of  transportation  has 
increased.  A  recent  example  was 
the  movement  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  of  printing  presses 
from  an  Eastern  city  to  a  West 
Coast  newspaper  with  good  results. 

Box  Car  Design 

The  Department  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  convince  the  carriers, 
particularly  the  Canadian  Rail¬ 
roads,  to  improve  the  design  of 
box  cars  to  eliminate  vertical  os¬ 
cillation  and  longitudinal  impact 
shock,  both  prime  causes  of  dam¬ 
age  to  newsprint  paper.  The  execu¬ 
tive  managements  of  the  C.P.R. 
and  C.N.R.  are  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  suggestions  we  made. 
The  subject  is  of  importance  to 
newspaper  publishers  because  of 
the  repeated  efforts  made  by  the 
American  Railroads  to  force  rule 
changes  that  would  seriously  in¬ 
crease  wrapper  cost. 

Supplements 

The  Department  has  acted  in  be¬ 
half  of  six  newspapers  in  establish¬ 
ing  lower  rates  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  newsp.aper  supplements 
in  both  railway  baggage  car  and 
freight  services.  The  combined 
savings  amount  to  approximately 
$2.5,000  per  year. 

In  the  Western  section  of  the 
U.  S.  both  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  the  State 
Commissions  have  permitted  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  on  newspapers 
moving  in  bus  service.  The  action 
has  been  generally  initiated  by 
members  of  the  Greyhound  Sys¬ 
tem  and  followed  later  by  small 
independent  lines.  In  the  South¬ 
eastern  section  motor  bus  lines 
have  failed  to  accomplish  their 
objective.  Many  newspapers  in  all 
sections  have  vigorously  resisted 
these  increases,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  cooperated  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  general  prevailing 
rate  of  Ic  per  pound,  however,  is 
slowly  giving  way  to  a  rate  of 
I'/ic  per  pound.  We  are  active  in 
many  sections  of  the  U.  S.  on  this 
problem. 

Rates  on  Winding  Cores 

We  reported  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  that  the  carriers,  after 
cancelling  long  standing  exception 
ratings  on  LCL  shipments  of  cores, 
returned  to  the  mills,  had  agreed 
to  a  lower  basis.  Following  this, 
during  the  past  year  the  carriers 
cancelled  the  carload  exception 
rating  on  cores  to  U.  S.  mills.  The 
Department  is  preparing  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  presented  to  the  U.  S. 
carriers  to  have  established  a  uni¬ 
form  commodity  rate  based  upon 
the  newsprint  rate  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

Safe  Driving 

It  is  expected  that  the  second 
objective  for  which  the  Campaign 
was  started  in  1941  will  be  at- 
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tained  in  the  middle  of  1954.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  that  a 
downward  re-adjustment  will  be 
made  in  the  premium  rates  cover¬ 
ing  bodily  injury  premiums  stand¬ 
ard  limits  which  will  effect  large 
savings  for  newspapers  in  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  having  a  population 
of  1 00,000  or  more. 

Full  statistical  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  Campaign  and  the  winners 
for  1953  are  published  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report  on  the  ANPA-ICMA 
Safe  Driving  Campaign. 

Formal  Complaints 
All  litigation  in  connection  with 
Docket  30592,  ANPA  vs.  AT&SF 
Railway  Company,  et  al.  has  end¬ 
ed.  We  were  unable  to  convince 
the  Commission  that  it  should  re¬ 
open  this  case  for  further  argu¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  the  increase  of 
20%  in  western  baggage  car  rates, 
made  effective  March  1,  1950  by 
the  Western  Railroads,  is  declared 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  By  at¬ 
tacking  the  increase  on  a  state 
level,  the  Department  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  interested  pub¬ 
lishers  convinced  the  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commissions  of  Califonia, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado 
they  should  make  no  increase.  In 
IllinoLs,  the  carriers  received  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  8%.  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  Nebraska  are  at  present 
opposing  the  carriers  in  re-opened 
proceedings.  There  are  no  other 
formal  cases  pending. 

Informal  Complaints 
Each  year  we  have  been  report¬ 
ing  the  status  of  15  informal  com¬ 
plaints  filed  in  behalf  of  10  Greater 
New  York  City  newspapers  for  re¬ 
lief  of  excessive  dock  storage  and 
demurrage  charges.  Up  to  the 
present,  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  reaching  a  settlement.  Failure 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
to  recognize  a  decision  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Docket  29668,  which  controls  the 
informal  complaints,  is  the  reason 
for  the  long  delay.  Interested  pub¬ 
lishers  are  concerned  because  they 
are  carrying  the  unpaid  charges  in 
their  suspense  accounts.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  conclude 
proceedings. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing 
Freight  bill  auditing  is  one  of 
the  Department’s  special  services 
offered  to  members  without  cost. 
Recently,  the  General  Manager 
called  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  this  service  which  resulted 
in  the  receipt  of  approximately  7,- 
000  bills  from  38  newspapers  for 
auditing.  During  the  past  year 
3,239  freight  bills  were  returned 
completely  audited.  The  amount 
of  $2,492.04  was  collected  in  over¬ 
charges.  Members  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  this  service. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

The  number  of  inquiries  received 
and  answered  during  the  year  again 
exceeded  any  previous  year. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use 
of  motor  truck  services,  we  are  en¬ 


larging  our  tariff  files  to  provide 
for  a  greater  number  of  motor  car¬ 
rier  tariffs  applicable  throughout 
the  U.  S. 

It  is  expected  that  when  it  is 
completed  we  will  have  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  tariffs  on  file. 

Appreciation 

We  wish  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  cooperation  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  membership.  We  urge 
continued  use  of  the  Department’s 
facilities.  Acknowledgment  is  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Traffic 
Committee  for  their  assistance  in 
many  important  undertakings. 

R.  A.  Cooke, 

Manager,  Traffic  Dept. 


Production  Boss 
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operation  of  all  concerned  is  of 
tremendous  help. 

The  mechanical  departments  are 
service  departments — serving  your 
news,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments. 

A  painstaking  study  of  your 
composing  room  and  its  relation  to 
the  departments  it  serves  is  vital. 

Is  the  news  department  too  de¬ 
manding?  How  much  type  actually 
gets  into  the  paper?  Or  does  a  lot 
of  it  end  up  in  the  hell-box  as 
overset  or  editor’s  corrections? 

Advertising  deadlines  and  num¬ 
ber  of  corrections  permitted  can 
afford  opportunities  for  economies 
while  not  hurting  service  if  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  briefed  on  why  these 
deadlines  are  needed.  I  know  of 
instances  where  the  stores  found 
their  own  preparatory  costs  were 
drastically  cut  by  not  reworking 
ads  time  and  again. 

Step  by  step  each  department 
should  be  examined  and  studied. 
Here  your  production  manager  can 
head  up  this  program  and  report 
back  as  his  survey  progresses. 
Give  him  your  full  cooperation. 
Listen  to  his  story.  Where  his  sug¬ 
gestions  cannot  be  followed,  ex¬ 
plain  why  not.  Do  not  let  him 
think  it  is  apathy  on  your  part. 
Your  continuing  interest  will  keep 
him  moving  and  driving  at  his 
end. 

At  the  same  time  he  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  You  can  make  his  job  that 
much  easier — and  more  successful 
— by  insuring  that  he  gets  that  co¬ 
operation. 

Believe  me,  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  solve  the  problems  that  beset 
this  industry.  This  is  one  facet 
of  it — cooperation  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  analyzing  and  then  attacking 
the  problems  facing  your  mechan¬ 
ical  departments. 

■ 

Ward-Griffith  Named 

The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc.,  as 
its  national  representative,  effec¬ 
tive  May  6. 

EDITOR  & 
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motion  to  strike  certain  parts  of 
the  indictment  as  repetitious. 
Taft-Hartley  Law 
Following  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  Message  to  Congress  suggest¬ 
ing  certain  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  Senator  Smith 
(N.  J.)  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  introduced  Bill 
S.  2650  incorporating  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  Committee  reported  the 
Bill  March  31. 

On  invitation  of  the  Committee 
to  the  ANPA  to  testify.  General 
Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  was  des¬ 
ignated  to  appear.  In  his  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Hanson  reiterated  rec¬ 
ommendations  previously  made  to 
the  Committee  dealing  with  in¬ 
effective  court  procedures  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  unfair  labor  practices; 
empowering  the  courts  upon  their 
own  motion  to  preserve  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  their  decrees;  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  provision  in  the  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  featherbedding. 

Order  Against  I.T.U. 

In  this  connection  as  you  all 
know  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  May  6,  1953,  after 
more  than  five  years  of  litigation 
entered  its  supplemental  decision 
and  ordered  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  order¬ 
ing  the  I.T.U.  to  “cease  and  desist 
from  refusing  specifically,  or  by 
insistence  upon  a  60-day  cancel¬ 
lable  contract,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  bargain  collectively  and 
in  good  faith  with  any  employer 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  where 
the  employes  of  such  employer 
comprise  a  unit  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  a  majority  of  such  em¬ 
ployes  have  designated  or  selected 
respondent  I.T.U,  to  represent 
them  for  the  purposes  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.’’ 

This  order  complied  with  the 
mandate  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  Seventh  Circuit  to  fashion  a 
remedy  against  the  I.T.U.’s  refusal 
to  bargain.  The  order  was  directed 
not  only  to  the  I.T.U.  but  to  its 
officers,  agents  and  representatives, 
and  specifically  to  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  president,  and  the  members 
of  the  I.T.U.  Executive  Council. 

Conclusion 

The  above  highlight  summary 
of  legislative  matters  indicates  that 
no  legislation  of  major  interest  has 
been  enacted  affecting  the  daily 
newspaper  business. 

J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Chairman 
Don  Anderson 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
James  H.  Darcey 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 

Paul  Miller 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
R.  R.  O’Brien 
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EDITORIAL  FEATURES 

ROBERT  S.  ALLEN  "Washington  Report" 

"Child  Behavior"  From  the  GESELL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
LEONARD  LYONS  "The  Lyons  Den" 

SYLVIA  PORTER  "Your  Money’s  Worth" 

VICTOR  RIESEL  "Inside  Labor" 

EARL  WILSON  "It  Happened  Last  Night" 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

HERBLOCK 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

BETTY  BEALE  "Capital  Capers" 

DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE  "Confident  Living" 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


981  Agencies  Now 
On  Recognized  List 


Analysis  of  financial  reports 
of  many  agencies  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1953,  or 
later,  show  the  over-all  financial 
condition  of  those  agencies  is 
good. 

During  the  year  there  were  some 
consolidations  of  agencies,  some 
new  agencies  starting  business  and 
others  which  ceased  operation.  The 
number  of  such  changes  was  in  no 
way  radically  different  from  simi¬ 
lar  changes  in  other  years. 

There  were  a  few  failures  mostly 
among  the  smaller  agencies.  Only 
one  agency  placing  any  volume  of 
business  failed.  Its  business  was 
mainly  in  the  radio  and  television 
field.  It  was  not  recognized  or 
rated  for  credit  by  the  ANPA. 

Applications  for  recognition 
during  1953  totaled  79  as  com¬ 
pared  with  82  in  1952.  Recogni¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  57  of  those 
applying.  Some  applications  were 
withdrawn  and  others  were  tabled 
for  later  consideration  because  ap¬ 
plications  submitted  did  not  meet 
ANPA  requirements. 

There  are  now  981  advertising 
agencies  on  the  ANPA  list  of  rec¬ 
ognized  agencies  representing  an 
all-time  high.  The  list  includes 
many  smaller  agencies  which 
are  placing  advertising  in  sufficient 
volume  over  the  country  to  require 
recognition  on  a  national  basis. 

Delinquent  Accounts 

During  the  year  1953  the  ANPA 
collected  for  its  members  more 
than  $78,000  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts.  There  is  no  cost  for  this 
service  unless  attorneys’  fees  are 
involved.  In  this  connection  the 
Committee  wishes  to  urge  all  Cred¬ 
it  Managers  to  watch  the  credit 
situation  carefully.  The  List  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  can  be  of  great 
help  as  it  is  kept  up  to  date  by 
means  of  gummed  stickers  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  book  so  it  will  at  all 
times  reflect  current  conditions. 


The  following  figures  are  based 
on  action  since  the  1953  Conven¬ 
tion: 

Since  May  1,  1953,  79  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  from 
agencies  in  26  states  and  Canada, 
a  decrease  of  3  over  1952. 

During  the  past  year,  57  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  added  to  the  list 
as  follows: 

57  granted  recognition. 

The  names  of  23  agencies  were 
removed  from  the  list  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

9  Business  discontinued  —  no 
loss  to  creditors 

1  Discontinued — loss  to  cred¬ 
itors,  very  small 

3  Mergers — no  loss  to  creditors 

8  Failure  to  meet  ANPA  re¬ 
quirements 

1  Going  out  of  agency  busi¬ 
ness 

1  Change  in  ownership. 


23  Total. 


In  the  1954  listing,  the  difference 
between  the  79  applications  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  46  granted  recogni¬ 
tion  represents  applications  with¬ 
drawn,  those  refused,  those  placed 
in  suspense  for  failure  to  meet 
ANPA  requirements  and  those 
tabled  or  currently  being  proc¬ 
essed. 

Applications  received  during  the 
past  year  are  from  agencies  located 
by  states  as  follows: 


Ala .  1 

Ariz.  ......  2 

Calif . 9 

Colo .  1 

Conn . 1 

D.  C . 2 

Fla . 5 

Ga .  1 

Ill . 10 

Ind .  1 

Iowa  .  2 

Kans .  1 

Md .  1 

Mass . 2 


Mich .  1 

Mo . 9 

Ohio  .  2 

Okla . 2 

Ore .  1 

Neb .  1 

N.  Y . 13 

Pa . 4 

Tenn .  1 

Texas .  1 

Va .  1 

Wash . 3 


Canada,  Mon.  1 


THE  KEISTER  "SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH" 
AWARDED  THE 


SERIES  HAS  BEEN 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDAL 

FOR 

"AN  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  HELPING  TO  BRING  ABOUT  A 
BEHER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  IN  I9S3." 
THE  AWARD  WAS  BESTOWED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AWARDS  JURY  OF  THE 
FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION.  VALLEY  FORGE,  PENNSYLVANIA  OF  WHICH 
DR.  MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER  IS  A  DIRECTOR. 


Tour  newspaper  will  not  want  to  miss  another  week  of  this  outstanding 
feature.  Over  800  subscribers — over  400  different  ads  in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete.  Write  now  for  full  information  and  free  proofs  to  Keister  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Dept  A.  W.,  Strasburg-,  Virginia. 


10  YEAR  AGENCY  RECOGNITION  RECORD 


Year 

Agencies 
on  List 

Applications  Recognition  Recognition 
Received  Granted  Canceled 

1945  .... 

.  631 

86 

42 

13 

1946  ... 

.  677 

87 

52 

6 

1947  ... 

.  741 

126 

80 

15 

1948  ... 

.  804 

119 

79 

17 

1949  ... 

.  860 

117 

79 

28 

1950  ... 

.  883 

87 

61 

33 

1951  ... 

.  915 

71 

54 

28 

1952  ... 

.  923 

66 

44 

35 

1953  ... 

.  947 

82 

55 

34 

1954  ... 

. .  981 

79 

57 

23 

DISPOSITION  OF  APPUCATIONS  RECEIVED 


Applications  received  during  the  past  year .  79 

Applications  incomplete,  carried  over  from  preceding  year. . .  9 

Total .  88 

Granted  recognition  .  57 

Applications  withdrawn  (basically  for  inability  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements)  .  7 

Applications  in  suspense  (failure  to  meet  requirements  or  sup¬ 
ply  complete  information)  .  18 

Applications  currently  being  processed .  6 

Total  .  88 

Other  Actions 

Recognition  canceled .  23  Changes  in  Credit  Ratings: 

Recognitions  transferred  _ 34  (a)  Decreases  . 59 

(b)  Increases . 73 

(c)  Other  rating  changes. .  4 


The  List  of  Recognized  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  now  contains  972 
names  divided  by  states  as  follows: 


Ala.  . 

. 6  1 

Nev . 

..  1 

Ariz. 

. 4  i 

N.  J . 

.  .20 

Ark.  . 

.  3 

N.  M.  .. 

..  1 

Calif. 

. 67 

N.  Y.  ... 

.251 

Colo. 

. 12 

N.  C.  ... 

,.  3 

Conn. 

.  3 

Ohio  . . . 

..61 

Del.  . 

.  11 

Okla.  ... 

..  6 

D.  C. 

.  8 

Ore . 

..  8 

Fla.  . 

. 27 

Pa . 

.  .61 

Ga.  . 

. 13 

R.  I.  ... 

..  6 

Idaho 

.  1 

S.  C.  ... 

..  1 

III.  .. 

. 124 

Tenn.  . . . 

..10 

Ind.  . 

. 19 

Texas  . . . 

..22 

Iowa 

. 11 

Utah  ... 

..  3 

Kan.  . 

. 4 

Vt . 

..  2 

Ky.  .. 

. .  7 

Va . 

..  6 

La.  .. 

.  6 

Wash.  . . 

..10 

Me.  . 

W.  Va.  . . 

. .  1 

Md.  . 

. 17 

Wis . 

..17 

Mass. 

. 40 

Hawaii  . . 

...  2 

Mich. 

. 35 

Minn. 

. 20 

Canada: 

Miss. 

.  1 

Br.  Col.  . 

...  2 

Mo.  . 

. 34 

Ontario  . 

...  7 

Mont. 

.  1 

Quebec  . 

...  7 

Neb. 

.  7 

William  F.  Schmick, 

Chairman 
Frank  S.  Baker 
H.  W.  Beyea 
Harry  B.  Bradley 
W.  J.  Campbell 
Philip  Chandler 
Gordon  F.  Chelf 
C.  W.  Cosgrove 
Robert  K.  Drew 
Lewis  S.  Fidler 
C.  E.  Gilroy 
Arthur  T.  Gormley 
Sterling  E.  Graham 
C.  C.  Lane 
W.  A.  Lightbody 
John  W.  Moffett 
James  H.  Righter 
John  W.  Runyon 
Emil  A.  Sees 
E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Taylor 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Tripp 

EDITOR  & 


Indiana  Student 
Leaves  Old  Plant 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  Indiana  University  printing 
plant,  which  has  printed  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Daily  Student  in  its  present 
quarters  for  40  years,  is  being 
moved  to  new  quarters. 

On  April  13  the  last  issue  of 
the  campus  newspaper  was  printed 
in  the  old  red  brick  building  that 
once  was  the  University’s  power 
plant.  For  a  few  days  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  printed  in  down¬ 
town  Bloomington  on  the  presses 
of  the  weekly  Star-Courier. 

In  June,  editorial  offices  as  well 
as  the  offices  and  classrooms  of 
the  journalism  department  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  journalism 
building,  which  has  been  converted 
from  the  university’s  former  stores 
and  services  building. 

Among  the  equipment  to  be 
moved  at  that  time  will  be  the 
old,  battered  roll-top  desk  used 
for  many  years  by  Daily  Student 
editors,  including  Ernie  Pyle. 

■ 

3,800  Registrations 
At  Free  Ski  School 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun’s  sixth  an¬ 
nual  free  ski  school  set  a  record 
of  3,800  registrations  for  the  10- 
week  course. 

Herbert  F.  Gates,  circulation 
manager  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun,  said  his  ski  school 
growth  is  approaching  that  of  the 
Sun’s  major  Summer  promotion, 
free  swimming  classe.s  which  are 
now  in  their  22d  year. 

Ski  classes  have  proven  popular 
with  all  age  groups.  Largest  regis¬ 
tration  has  come  in  the  10  to  16 
group  and  in  the  classification  for 
those  over  21. 
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riRST  eVBR  IN  BOTH  DE  LUXE  AND  POCKET  EDITIONS.  I  PI  offers  two  completely  new  color 
specimen  books  to  newspaper  publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  “Color  for 
Newspapers”  —  in  both  de  luxe  and  pocket  editions  —  shows  a  full  range  of  ROP  colors  for 
newspapers  in  full  strength  and  tints,  all  hand-picked  colors  which  reflect  the  preference  of 
most  color  advertisers  throughout  the  country. 

MORE  THAN  A  SPECIMEN  BOOK.  “Color  for  Newspapers”  offers  even  more  than  a  compre¬ 
hensive  selection  of  colors.  Both  editions  are  the  first  to  provide  a  guide  for  the  use  of  color, 
including  suggested  combinations  of  both  harmonious  and  contrasting  colors  .  .  .  color  com¬ 
binations  most  suitable  with  black  .  .  .  and  colors  for  holidays  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

“Color  for  Newspapers”  sp)ecimen  books  are  now  available  without  obligation  at  I  PI 
branches  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast  ...  or  write  to  the  IPI  Promotion  Department, 
67  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


"Color  for  Newspapers" 

...  a  practical  color-selling 
tool  which  simplifies  the 
rapid  selection  of  hundreds 
of  colors 

•  Process  Colors 

•  ROP  Colors 

•  Colors  for  Underprinting 

•  Halftone  Colors 

Plus  hints  and  suggestions 
on  possible  color  combina¬ 
tions  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 
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IPI  and  1C  are  trademarks  of  Interchemical  Corporation 

IWTERCHEMICAL.  CORPORATION 


t^B’inttng  Mnti  Oivision  •  67  West  44th  Street^  Neve  York  36,  New  York 
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ROP  Color  Service 
Sparks  Co-Op  Ads 


Milwaijkef,  Wis. 

ROP  color  linage  in  newspa¬ 
pers  continues  to  gain  as  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  show  increased 
interest  in  making  available  to 
newspapers  more  color  printing  ma¬ 
terials  on  national  accounts. 

Greater  participation  by  national 
advertisers  was  one  of  the  original 
hopes  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
ROP  Color  Service,  launched  a 
year  ago  this  month.  At  the  close 
of  its  first  year  of  operation.  ROP 
Color  Service  has  1 19  subscribers, 
including  lO.S  newspapers  and  14 
supplier  and  sundry  firms.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  the  newspaper  group  are  six 
Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers. 

Expand  Co-op  Ads 

A  year  ago.  practically  no  color 
plates  were  available  from  agency 
and  national  adverti.ser  sources, 
other  than  those  involved  in  rela¬ 
tively  few  straight  national  adver¬ 
tising  ROP  color  campaigns. 

ROP  Color  Service  can  probably 
ptiinl  to  at  least  .SO  particularly 
attractive  color  co-op  ads  designed 
for  and  offered  through  Color 
Service  this  Spring,  and  other  such 
ads  during  19.S.f.  On  the  .SO  co-op 
color  ads  offered,  .S4.f  sets  of  color 
mats  were  ordered.  One  color  pro¬ 
motion  offered  through  the  Serv¬ 
ice  appeared  in  lO.f  newspapers. 
Some  of  these  co-op  ads  offered 
retailers  cooperative  advertising 
funds  toward  publication  costs,  as 
well  as  free  color  mat  service. 

“Use  of  the  Service  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  for  co-op  advertisers.”  ex¬ 
plained  Robert  K.  Drew.  Journal 
advertising  manager.  “It  is  only 
necessary  for  them  to  provide  2.^0 
proofs  of  an  engraved  page  for 
the  Journal's  Weekly  Color  File. 
As  other  newspapers  sell  the  page 
to,  or  arrange  for  its  publication 
with,  retailers  the  proper  color  mats 
can  be  ordered  from  the  Color 
Service  free,  or  at  the  terms  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  sponsoring  product  ad¬ 
vertiser.  I  here  is  no  charge  to  him 
for  the  Service  other  than  that  in¬ 
volved  on  mat  charges.” 

Keep  Specific  Data 

The  Color  Service,  incidentally, 
keeps  precise  printing  requirement 
information  on  each  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  such  as  page  sizes,  hot 
or  cold  molding  equipment  and 
other  essential  data.  Mats  ordered 
by  a  subscribing  newspaper  are 
tailored  to  its  individual  needs  to 
insure  prompt  and  proper  handling 
of  the  printing  materials. 

“The  interest  shown  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  encourages  the 
Journal  to  believe  that  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  flow  of  color  offer¬ 
ings  is  in  sight  from  co-op  adver¬ 
tisers  and  that  in  the  future  many 
additional  accounts  will  make  use 
of  this  phase  of  the  Color  Service," 
Mr.  Drew  told  F.&P. 


“Those  at  the  Journal  who  are 
working  with  the  Color  Service  op¬ 
eration  believe  that  its  promotion 
and  impact  have  been  responsible 
for  a  number  of  straight  national 
campaigns  this  year  which  did  not 
come  through  the  Service,  of 
course,  as  they  became  regularly 
scheduled  ads  through  normal 
channels.” 

.Agencies  Show  Interest 

Because  of  its  pioneering  work 
in  promoting  ROP  color,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Color  Service  has  become  a 
central  source  of  information  for 
newspapers,  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Several  advertising  agencies 
have  .sent  personnel  from  the  Hast 
to  Milwaukee  to  study  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  material  and  tear  pages  from 
other  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  engraving  tech¬ 
niques  suggested  by  Color  Service 
and  the  mat  production  .service  of¬ 
fered.  Agency  executives  also  con¬ 
tact  Milwaukee  retailers  to  check 
co-op  ads,  including  layout  and 
presentation  techniques  used.  Like¬ 
wise,  newspaper  executives  have 
visited  the  Journal  to  study  its  color 
operation. 

Probably  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  co-op  ad  offering.s  in  the  Color 
Service  have  been  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  home  furnishing  pages 
supplied  through  the  Weekly  Color 
File  during  the  past  year.  The  home 
furnishings  industry  has  shown 
widespread  interest  in  newspaper 
ROP  color  potentialities,  it  was 
pointed  out.  Such  outstanding 
manufacturers  as  Johnson-Carper, 
Bassett.  Drexel.  Mengel,  Gulistan 
Carpet.  Lee's  Carpet,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  are  among  the  users 
of  ROP  color  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  field. 

In  its  original  prospectus.  ROP 
Color  Service  guaranteed  delivery 
of  40  Color  Files  during  the  year. 
Actually,  .^1)  Color  Files  were  re¬ 
quired  the  first  year  because  of 
the  volume  of  pages  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  These  first  .^0  Color  Files 
brought  each  subscriber  2,690  dif¬ 
ferent  ROP  color  pages,  including 
1,115  editorial  pages,  707  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  and  860  idea  and  in¬ 
formation  pages. 

40  Papers  Send  Ads 

Of  the  total  pages  supplied,  1.1 4.J 
were  submitted  for  the  Weekly 
Color  File  by  39  newspapers,  other 
than  the  Journal,  reflecting  the  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  the  color 
plate  pool  principle  outlined  in  the 
original  prospectus. 

Forty  subscribers  have  ordered 
various  full  color  original  subject 
color  pages,  pre.sented  through  the 
Weekly  Color  File  by  Vogue 
Wright  .Art  Studios,  an  associate 
company  of  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
Company  which  docs  the  mat  re¬ 


production  work  for  Color  Service. 

l.ast  week's  latest  Color  File  set 
a  new  record  for  content  with  105 
separate  ROP  color  pages.  Re¬ 
cently.  Color  Service  offered  fast 
editorial  special  handling  with  color 
mats  of  a  picture  of  Pope  Pius 
furnished  by  the  Waxlunf>ton 
(D.  C.)  Po.\t.  This  week,  prompt 
arrangements  were  made  to  offer 
subscribers  color  mats  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press*  hydrogen  bomb 
color  picture  relea.se. 

Color  Field  Expands 
Interesting  new  special  fklds  are 
showing  up  for  possible  use.  For 
instance,  letter  pres.s  magazine 
newspapers  can  select  from  a  wide 
variety  of  material  in  tabloid  page 
size  each  week  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  Screen  Radio  Section, 
the  Miami  ( Fla. )  News'  Florida 
Living,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald's  Fun 
in  Florida  and  similar  Sunday 
magazines  from  Salt  Lake,  South 
Bend,  Wichita  and  Flouston. 

Increased  promotion  of  ROP 
color  has  also  been  undertaken 
during  the  year  by  the  Color  Serv¬ 
ice.  One  of  its  important  mailings 
is  soon  to  be  released  —  a  com- 
,  plete  readership  and  impact  study 
of  ROP  newspaper  color  compared 
to  rotogravure,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  letter  press  magazine,  color 
comics,  and,  of  course,  compared 
to  regular  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers. 


Melbourne  Argus 
Features  Color  Fix 

MtXBOURNK,  Ai  stralia 

News-color  proved  a  cir^  ilation 
builder  for  the  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria  duri  g  the 
recent  Australian  royal  toi  r. 

The  Mel  hoar  ne  Arfias,  which 
ha-s  been  printing  run-of-thi  paper 
offset  color  regularly  now  fo  more 
than  a  year,  demonstrate  t  that 
news  pictures  in  full  coloi  realh 
can  be  printed  within  a  matter  of 
hours  as  a  routine  perform. mce. 

During  the  visit,  the  .Argus  ran 
1 1  color  issues  in  14  days.  On  four 
days  it  gave  the  whole  of  it^  front 
page  to  big  color  news  pictures  of 
the  Queen.  Other  days  it  ran  half 
or  two-third  page  pictures.  Sales 
increased  50-60%. 

The  news  pictures  were  chiven 
between  4  and  5  p.m..  and  the 
presses  started  rolling  only  six  and 
a  half  hours  later. 

On  two  days  the  Argu.s  excelled 
itself  by  actually  changing  its  color 
pictures  between  editions  to  gise 
its  metro|X)litan  readers  the  very 
latest  news  pictures  of  the  Queen 
in  color. 

The  color  itself  was  rich  and 
warm,  often  approaching  magazine 
standards  in  .spite  of  the  high  speeds 
demanded  of  the  presses  for  daily 
newspaper  service.  (The  Argiis 
used  simulated  color.) 


The  study  covers  1 20  color  pages  ■ 

six  editions  of  the  Milwaukee  Home  BuyerS*  Guide 


Journal,  providing  a  wide  basis  for 
comparative  information,  including 
the  impact  on  readers  of  editorial 
color  as  well  as  adverti.sing  color. 
It  is  believed  this  study  will  answer 
the  question:  “Just  exactly  what 
does  color  in  one  form  or  another 
do  for  a  newspaper  ad?”  ( F&P. 
Feb.  20,  page  57). 

.Added  interest  in  ROP  color, 
including  sales  results  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  provided  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  Color  Service  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  Color  Seminar  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
in  Chicago  (F.&P,  Jan.  23.  page  7). 
Copies  of  the  special  NAFA  color 
panel  brochure  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Color  Service  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies. 

■ 

Nashville  Fanner 
Appoints  Ne'w  C.  E. 

NASHVILI.h.  TKNN. 

The  resignation  of  Jack  Drury  as 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  the  appointment  of  Staffer  Bob 
Battle  as  his  succe.ssor  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Mr.  Drury,  who  joined  the  Ban¬ 
ner  staff  as  police  reporter  in  1936 
and  became  city  editor  in  August, 
1942,  will  become  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Nashville  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Davidson  Coun¬ 
ty  Medical  Society,  May  3. 

Mr.  Battle  has  been  covering  the 
county  round  for  the  Banner  for 
seven  years.  Fie  joined  the  paper’s 
staff  in  1943  while  attending  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 


In  Big  Realty  Section 

FIackhnsac  K.  N.J. 

A  new  addition  to  its  series  of 
special  real  estate  sections  was 
published  Saturday,  April  II).  by 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record.  The 
supplement,  called  “Spring  Home 
Review,”  was  edited  by  .Arthur 
Uscher.  real  estate  editor,  and  will 
be  an  annual  feature. 

Highlight  of  the  section  was  a 
4-column  tabular  guide  for  pros 
pective  home  buyers.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  had  been  sent  to  all 
home  builders  of  the  area.  Build¬ 
ers  answered  such  questions  as 
type  of  construction,  price,  num 
ber  of  baths,  room  sizes,  ploi 
sizes,  estimated  realty  tax,  num 
ber  of  closets,  and  number  of 
dwellings  in  the  development. 

More  than  125  builders  listed 
4.200  individual  homes  ready  for 
occupancy  and  unsold,  now  under 
construction,  or  to  be  constructed 
this  year. 

Besides  the  table  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  contained  approximately  3-t 
columns  of  classified  advertising, 
more  than  50  columns  of  real  es 
tate  display,  and  the  remainder 
all  locally  written  real  estate  and 
building  copy. 

■ 

Ne'w  Groton  Bureau 

New  Lonixjn,  (  onn. 

The  New  London  Evening  /)<'.' 
plans  to  open  a  news  bureau  at 
Groton.  Conn.,  early  next  month 
It  will  be  staffed  by  two  reporters. 
Raymond  W.  Rancourt  and  Curt 
Pierson. 
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SOFT  DRINKS 

O/PteC 


1.  DENTAL  CARIES . .  does  anybody  have  the  answer? 


The  theory  that  sugar  is  a  cause  of  dental  cavities  became 
identified  with  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller  by  his  publication  of  it  in 
1890.  It  was  his  belief  that  carbohydrates,  when  retained  in 
the  mouth,  produce  acids  which  attack  enamel.  He  theo¬ 
rized  that  destruction  of  the  enamel  brought  about  in  this 
way  allowed  bacteria  to  enter  and  attack  the  organic  matrix 
of  the  tooth.  Certain  dentists  who  are  proponents  of  this 
theory  today,  and  who  have  attacked  soft  drinks  as  a  cause 
of  cavities,  disregard  two  important  facts.  First,  natural 
sugars  such  as  those  found  in  fruit  produce  the  same  type 
of  oral  acidity  as  refined  sugar.  Secondly,  bread,  potatoes, 
and  other  starches  and  vegetables  also  produce  acidity  and, 
as  Dr.  Miller  himself  pointed  out,  are  even  more  adherent 
to  teeth.  Thus,  to  eliminate  the  alleged  danger  to  teeth 
from  carbohydrates,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  diet  many  commonly  used  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
bread,  with  ultimate  serious  effects  on  general  health. 
However,  many  other  important  theories  about  the  cause 
of  dental  cavities  have  been  put  forth  by  outstanding  re¬ 
search  investigators.  All  of  them  point  to  the  necessity  for 
controlling  dental  caries  on  some  basis  other  than  the 
elimination  of  carbohydrate  foods. 


2.  DENTAL  CARIES . .  foods  differ  in  residue  and  acid  rate. 

Among  the  variables  in  the  Miller  theory  is  the  nature  of 
the  carbohydrate  food  consumed.  Some  foods  will  produce 
more  oral  acidity  than  others,  some  will  be  retained  in  the 
mouth  and  around  the  teeth  to  a  greater  extent  than  others. 
Recent  research  work  by  an  outstanding  team  at  the  East¬ 
man  Dental  Dispensary  in  Rochester  evaluated  the  acid- 
producing  properties  of  items  of  common  consumption. 
Their  criteria  were  (a)  the  amount  of  mouth  acid  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  soluble-carbohydrate  food,  and  (b)  the 
amount  of  residue  of  each  such  food  remaining  in  the 
mouth  after  the  normal  eating  or  drinking  process.  To 
these  factors  they  gave  the  name  “decalcification  potential.” 
Among  lOS  such  foods  evaluated  in  this  study,  soft  drinks 
rated  among  the  very  lowest  in  “decalcification  potential” 
and  many  times  lower  than  several  common  every-day 
articles  of  diet.  The  low  residue  of  carbonated  beverages 
on  the  teeth  sharply  distinguished  them  from  such  high 
residue  foods  as  boiled  and  mashed  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
puddings,  and  some  cereals.  Miller’s  early  summary  of 
this  so-called  “acidogcnic  theory”  made  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion  between  carbohydrate  foods. 


3.  DENTAL  CARIES ..  what  about  soft  drinks? 

Miller’s  acidogenic  theory,  by  over-simplification,  may  be 
definitely  misleading  when  its  advocates  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  soft  drinks.  The  University  of  Michigan  Work¬ 
shop  Report  of  a  group  of  dental  research  workers  and 
teachers  meeting  for  an  opinion-survey  on  dental  caries, 
mentions  several  factors  as  contributory  causes  of  cavities. 
These  include  mouth  conditions  which  favor  caries- 
susceptibility,  the  characteristics  and  position  of  the  teeth, 
the  presence  of  dental  appliances,  and  the  amount  of  saliva 
and  its  acid-buffering  capacity.  It  is  apparent  that  solid 
foods  which  adhere  to  the  surfaces,  or  between  the  teeth. 


are  most  likely  to  provide  opportunity  for  fermentation. 
This  is  not  true  of  liquids  which  are  not  chewed  and  leave 
virtually  no  residue.  They  pass  quickly  through  the  mouth 
with  little  opportunity  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  enzymes 
present.  This  fact  supports  a  position  which  widely  sepa¬ 
rates  such  liquids  as  soft  drinks  from  solid  and  sticky 
foods  in  any  consideration  of  their  theoretical  connection 
with  tooth  decay.  Even  in  1890,  Miller  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  sticky  foods  and  sugar-containing  liquids  when  he  said 
“readily  soluble  sugar  is  soon  diluted  and  carried  away.” 

4.  DENTAL  CARIES . .  a  word  about  tootb  erosion  as  compared 
with  tootb  decay  or  dental  caries. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  dental  caries  and 
dental  erosion.  Erosion  is  not  decay,  but  a  loss  of  enamel 
caused  by  dissolution  or  wearing-away  of  the  tooth.  Ex¬ 
perimental  studies,  on  animals  only,  have  shown  that  when 
they  are  fed  acidulated  liquids,  such  as  fruit  juices,-  in 
abnormally  large  quantities,  the  acid  may  erode  the  teeth. 
On  this  basis,  some  have  assumed  without  sound  reason 
that  the  drinking  of  acidulated  liquids  may  cause  tooth 
erosion  in  the  human  mouth.  There  have  been  no  experi¬ 
mental  studies  on  live  human  teeth  to  support  this  assump¬ 
tion.  Possible  structural  and  chemical  differences  between 
animal  and  human  teeth,  differences  in  the  manner  of 
drinking  by  animals  and  man,  the  protective  mucin  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  human  tooth,  and  the  washing  and  buffering 
capacity  of  human  saliva  are  all  important  distinguishing 
factors  which  may  differentiate  between  the  species.  A 
study  has  been  made  which  shows  that  the  acidity  of  the 
saliva  is  greater  after  drinking  fruit  juices  than  after  drink¬ 
ing  a  carbonated  soft  drink.  These  data  are  given  in  the 
table  below. 

The  strongest  ai'gument  that  soft  drinks  and  truit  juices 
do  not  cause  tooth  erosion  is  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  consume  these  beverages  every  day  and  yet  tooth 
erosion  is  very  uncommon.  The  late  Dr.  James  Nuckolls, 
who  for  many  years  was  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  at 
the  University  of  California  Dental  School,  said  that  in 
his  twenty  years  of  part-time  practice  in  a  medical-dental 
group,  he  could  recall  only  three  cases  in  which  he  was 
absolutely  sure  that  he  was  dealing  with  acid  erosion. 


ACIDITY  OF  SALIVA:  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DRINKING 


pH* 

Carbonated 
Soft  Drink 

Orango 

Juice 

Grope 

Juice 

Tomato 

Juice 

pH  before  drink 

6.45 

6.45 

6.55 

6.45 

pH  5  min.  after  drink 

5.17 

4.98 

4.82 

4.94 

pH  to  min.  after  drink 

6.02 

5.88 

5.98 

5.95 

*pH  is  the  symbol  used  in  expressing  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  all  substances. 
pH  7  is  the  neutral  point.  Above  7,  alkalinity  increases;  below  that  figure, 
acidity  increases. 
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The  National  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  industry 
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American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 
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Hearst  Prize  to  Coons; 
Desfor  as  an  Editor 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Barney  Coons  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  has  done  it  again. 

Last  month  his  picture  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  attempted  suicide  leap  won 
first  prize  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
15th  Annual  Spot  News  Photo 
Contest,  and  now,  this  week,  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Hearst  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounces  Mr.  Coons’  product  has 
taken  the  same  honors  in  the  20th 
Hearst  Photographic  Competition. 

“A  Grip  on  Life,”  which  shows 
a  cop — one  foot  on  a  window  sill, 
one  foot  on  a  fire  escape — ^holding 
onto  the  woman,  brings  its  author 
$500  for  dramatic  quality. 

Second  prize  of  $300  in  the 
Hearst  $5,000  contest  goes  to 
Frank  Rutherford  of  the  Log  An- 
geles  Herald  &  Express  for  “Bus 
Crash.”  This  is  the  monster  of 
accident  pictures:  a  bus  has  been 
cut  in  half,  and  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  are  still  in  their  seats, 
bloody  and  screaming. 

A1  Monteverde  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  receives  third  place 
and  $250  with  a  series  of  pictures 
entitled  “Rhubard  Harvest.”  The 
shots  record  several  brawls  that 


broke  out  among  baseball  players 
and  umpires  at  a  West  Coast  game. 
This  is  the  first  time  sequence  pic¬ 
tures  have  captured  honors  in  the 
show.  Mr.  Sarno  said  that  in  the 
future  emphasis  will  be  put  on 
this  category. 

Fourth  prize  ($200)  is  earned  by 
Paul  Rice  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American  and  fifth  ($150)  by 
Ted  Needham  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

There  were  36  other  photogra¬ 
phers  who  received  a  “special- 
prize”  award.  Each  gets  $100 
They  are: 

Gates  Barnet,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  James  F.  Lally,  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  News-Post;  L.  Mc¬ 
Nally,  and  Harold  S.  Spicer,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post  &  Amer¬ 
ican:  Roland  Oxton,  Boston 
(Mass.)  American;  Meyer  Ostroff, 
Boston  Daily  Record;  Cliff  Oliver 
and  Robert  Rea,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can;  Roy  Bash  and  Hyman  Paul, 
Detroit  Times;  Sam  Goldstein, 
Frank  Jurkoski,  Arthur  Sasse  and 
Herbert  Scharfman,  International 
News  Photos;  Bill  Chernus,  Hal 
Jensen  and  Floyd  McCarty,  Los 


fashion  Phofograph  Dennands 
Accurate  COLOR  Reproduction  . . . 

Top  Press  Photographers  Use 

SR*  Equipment  for  Accurate 
Color  Photography. 

*Mfgrs.  oJ  Electronic  Flash  Equipment  for  Color  Photography 

STROBO  RESEARCH  Milwaukee  16,  Wisconsin 


‘A  Grip 

Angeles  Examiner;  George  O’Day, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express; 

And:  Randy  McKay,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  John  de  Biase  (deceased), 
Sheldon  Gottesman  and  George 
Miller,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican;  Anthony  Bernato,  John  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  Arthur  Sarno  and  Bill 
Stahl,  New  York  Daily  Mirror; 
David  Evans  and  Ed  Romano, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph; 
E.  O.  Hartman,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light;  Emil  Edgren,  Howard  Rob¬ 
bins  and  Sid  Tate,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin;  Paul  Burgess  and 
Charles  Doherty,  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  Tom  Carson  and  Ken 
Harris,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Seventeen  newspapers  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  contest,  and  the  judges 
were  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general 
manager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  John 
R.  Hearst,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  George 
Hearst,  vicepresident.  Hearst  Corp.; 
and  Mr.  Sarno. 


Pulitzer  Winner 
Now  Photo  Executive 

He  is  a  small,  wiry  fellow  with  a 
mustache.  He  has  been  in  most 
parts  of  the 
world.  He  has 
been  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  H  e 
has  won  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize.  He  is 
now  supervising 
editor  of  Wide 
World  Photos. 

His  name  is  Max 
Desfor. 

All  his  life  he’s 
been  used  to  drive 
and  deadlines.  He 
was  in  Tokyo  as  Associated  Press 
newsphoto  ^itor  when  he  got  the 
offer  to  take  over  WWP. 


Desfor 


on  Life’ 

“I  was  very  much  surprised," 
Max  said  this  week.  “At  the  same 
time  I  was  enthusiastic  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  happy  that  the  AP 
had  confidence  enough  to  give  me 
an  executive  position.” 

The  questions  are.  Max,  how 
does  it  feel  to  make  the  switch 
and  what  plans  do  you  have  for 
World  Wide? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  like  the  job. 
It’s  a  challenge  to  start  on  sort  of 
a  new  phase  of  photography.  Per- 
.sonally,  it’s  a  little  hard  to  restrict 
myself  to  a  desk,  and  I  find  myself 
going  to  the  water  cooler,  and 
U.  S.  life  still  seems  strange. 

“Anyhow,  this  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  field  from  what  I’ve  been 
doing.  I’ve  always  been  on  the 
front  line  of  spot  news  in  my  ca¬ 
reer  and  now  I’m  working  strictly 
on  putting  out  a  feature  picture 
service.” 

Speaking  of  the  service,  he  said: 

“We  are  going  to  be  more  selec¬ 
tive  about  the  pictures  sent  to  our 
subscribers.  It’s  my  contention 
that  one  bad  picture  like  one  bad 
apple  in  the  barrel  can  spoil  the 
whole  barrel. 

“A  picture  editor  may  write  in 
to  criticise  a  bad  picture,  so  if  we 
receive  no  letters  of  complaint,  we 
may  be  achieving  our  goal  of  pro¬ 
viding  only  good  pictures  that  will 
be  used. 

“For  another  thing,  we’re  going 
to  try  to  stress  the  foreign  phases. 
That  is,  how  other  people  live — 
their  customs,  festivals,  habits  and 
so  on.  I’m  sure  Americans  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  these  pic¬ 
tures,  especially  when  they  are  of 
good  quality  and  are  different  from 
what  they  have  seen  in  the  past." 

Max  has  come  all  the  way  from 
AP  office  boy. 
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1943 


1933 

1923 


137,458 


100,887 

79,816 


TQ£GR^ 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily 

A  30  year  increase  in  the  daily  Telegram 
and  Gazette  of  94% 

A  Sunday  Telegram  Increase  of  123% 

1923  1933  1943  1953 

46,188  50,225  83,791  103,099 

Average  Net  Paid  Sunday  for  1953 

At  one  low  cost,  on  advertisement  in  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette  reaches  practically  every 
potential  customer  in  the  rich,  responsive  Central 
New  England  Market. 


^  >w6RCtSTtR  \  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

P  1*0  Ik  11  ^  George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
'  MOLONEY,  REGAN  S  SCHMtn,  he. 
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THE  NEW 
FAIRCHILD 


■?> 


SCAN-A-SIZER 

Now  you  can  enlarge  and  reduce  automatically! 

Here’s  the  latest  development  in  the  science  of  electronic  engraving  —  a  field  that  is 
growing  so  fast  that  yesterday’s  impossibility  is  today’s  reality.  The  pre- 
production  model  of  the  new  Scan-a-sizer  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA 
editorial  conference.  This  machine  will  let  you  use  low-cost  plastic  engravings  more 
widely  than  ever  before.  Like  all  Fairchild  Scan-a-gravers,  the  new 
machine  will  be  available  to  you  under  a  leasing  arrangement  that  protects 
you  against  obsolescence.  For  further  information,  write  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Department  100-81  A. 


SEE  IT  AT  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 


ENLARGES  AND  REDUCES  AUTOMATICALLY. 

Eliminat*  a  time^ensuming  ttap  in  iha  raproductien  procast.  Tha  naw 
Scon-o-tixar  will  aniarga  or  raduca  at  much  at  timat  original  copy  tiza. 
Hara't  a  way  to  tpaad  up  your  wira>pholo  oparation. 

85-  AND  120-LINE  SCREENS. 

What  a  boon  to  your  job  shop  oparationt!  You  just  shift  gaart,  and  this 
naw  Scan-a-tizar  will  produca  aithar  85-  or  130-lina  halftonas.  Othar 
tcraan  combinations  will  ba  availabla  too. 


PRODUCES  SCAN-A-GRAVINGS  UP  TO  11“  X  14". 

Big  Scan-a-gravingt  lika  thata  giva  you  dramatic  now  oditorial  pottibilitiat, 
and  halp  you  gat  mora  job  shop  butinott.  You  can  uto  largar  copy,  too. 
Tha  flat  bad  tcannar  will  taka  any  copy  up  to  18"  x  22Vk"  —  including 
mountad  artwork. 

IMPROVED  TONE-SCALE  SENSITIVITY. 

Now  controls  will  giva  you  mora  faithful  raproduction  from  dflflcult  copy 
—  yat  thay'ra  aasy  to  usa. 


Newsprint 

continued  from  page  22 


Canadian  newsprint. 

Certain  statements  in  the  Report 
made  to  this  Convention  in  1953 
should  be  reiterated.  At  that  time 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  and  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce  in  “News¬ 
print  Now  and  in  the  Next  Decade’’ 
that  newsprint  use  is  growing  more 
rapidly  outside  than  in  the  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.,  however,  is  experienc¬ 
ing  accelerated  increases  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  reversed  trend  in 
present  continuing  increased  U.  S. 
consumption  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions. 

Bank  of  Montreal  Business  Re¬ 
view  of  Feb.  23,  1954  shows  United 
States  as  using  per  capita  more 
newsprint  than  any  other  country. 
The  Review  said: 

The  United  States  uses  76.3 
pounds  of  newsprint  per  capita  an¬ 
nually,  compart  to  51.1  pounds  in 
Canada  and  32.2  in  the  U.  K.  By 
contrast,  India  consumes  about  .4 
pounds  per  capita  and  many  other 
densely  populated  areas  even  less. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one-half 
of  the  world’s  people  use  on  the 
average  less  than  5  pounds  of 
newsprint  per  year,  and  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  an  increase  in 
literacy  and  living  standards  could 
produce  an  enormous  expansion  in 


demand  and  would  in  fact  require 
large  additional  sources  of  supply. 

While  it  is  true  that  newspaper 
circulations  in  1952  were  slightly 
less  than  in  1951,  total  for  1953 
of  54.4  millions  is  an  increase  of 
521,671  over  1952.  In  1953,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  increased  4.2% 
with  105,276,537  lines,  over  1952, 
according  to  reports  from  the  Me¬ 
dia  Records  52  Cities. 

These  are  facts  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 

Capacity  Increasing 
Newsprint  manufacturers  report¬ 
ed  to  the  ANPA,  an  increase  in 
1954  rated  capacity  of  70,000  tons 
in  the  U.  S.  and  96,817  tons  in 
Canada  over  1953. 

World  Production 
Publishers  will  be  interested  in 
the  picture  of  world  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  and  requirements  discussed 
in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  Business 
Review  already  mentioned  report¬ 
ing  that  Canada  has  been  the 
world’s  leading  producer  of  news¬ 
print  since  1925  and  itemizing  the 
estimated  positions  of  the  largest 
producers  and  users  in  1953.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  the  table  that 
Canada  produces  52.6%  of  the 
world’s  newsprint  and  uses  3.6% 
while  the  United  States,  producing 
9.9%  uses  55.9%  of  world  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Review  said: 

lln  1925  Canada  became  the 
world’s  leading  producer  of  news¬ 
print  and  since  that  has  increased 
its  lead  until  there  is  now  no  close 
competitor. 


George  F.  Motter's  Sons  have  enjoyed  steady 
growth  for  116  years  because  of  the  quality  built 
into  their  products.  The  wide  acceptance  of 
George  F.  Motter’s  presses  and  folders  is  a  result  of  the 
craftsmanship  developed  through  the  years.  Today  George  F. 
Motter's  Sons  are  completing  an  addition  to  their  plant 
_  that  increases  their  productive  floor  spacq 
“T  25%  and  are  increasing  machining  facilities  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rotogravure  presses,  high  speed  folders,  and 
auxiliary  equipment  to  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  and  the  high  speeds  needed  by  the 
_  fast  growing  gravure  industry. 


GEORGE  F.  MOTTER’S  SONS  •  YORK,  PA. 

Custom-Built  Rotogravure  Presses — High  Speed  Folders 
Auxiliory  Equipment  for  Rotogrovure  Printers 


RESULTS 


WORLD  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  AND 
REQU IREMENTS— 1963 


Production 

Requirementt* 

000 

%of 

000 

%o4 

(E«ti  mated) 

Tons 

Total 

Tons 

Total 

Canada . 

5,721 

52.6 

398 

3.6 

United  States. . . 

1,084 

9.9 

6,143 

55.9 

Scandinavia .... 

1,008 

9.3 

229 

2.1 

United  Kncdom 

705 

6.5 

860 

7  8 

Russian  Bloc . . . 

700 

6.4 

681 

6  2 

Other . 

1,659 

15.3 

2,678 

24.4 

World  Total. . 

10.877 

100  0 

10.989 

100.0 

*  Representfl  requirements  whether  used  or  add- 

ed  to  inyentory.  Withdrawals  from  inyentory  are 

excluded. 

1954  Capacity 
Incraaae  Ovar  1953 

U.  S.  Newsprint  Mills  Tons 

Bowaters  Southern .  70,000 

Manistique .  —10,000 


Publishers 
Crown  Zellerbsch 


5,000 

5,000 


70.000 


—  300 
5,000 
3,000 

—  676 


U.  S.  mill  capacity  increase 

over  1953 . 

Canadian  Newsprint  Miils 

Donohue . 

Great  Lakes . 

Mersey . 

Paci6c  Mills . 

Powell  River .  33,700 

gt.  Raymond .  2,000 

Abitibi .  20,939 

International .  7,392 

Ontario-Minnesota .  —  1,500 

Ontario  Paper .  — 4,656 

St.  Lawrence .  31,918 


Canadian  null  capacity  in¬ 
crease  over  1953 .  96,817 

Total  1954  capacity  increase  of  North 

American  mills  over  1953 .  166,817 

Additional  Newsprint  Output  Expected 

in  1955*  Tone 

Abitibi .  30,000 

Great  Northern .  75,000 

Bowaters  Southern .  60,000 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Ltd.  (Red  Rock, 

Ont.,  Canada) .  28,000 

193,000 

Additional  Newsprint  Output  Expected 
in  1956 

Coosa  River .  20,000 

Great  Northern .  75,000 

Sratbland .  77,000 

172,000 

*  Based  on  information  in  ANPA  Newsprint 
Bulletins. 

Future  of  Forests 
At  least  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  will  be  used  to 
produce  newsprint  when  North 
American  forests  are  exhausted, 
taken  from  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
Business  Review  of  Feb.  23,  1954, 
follows: 

Between  1940  and  1949  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  disappearance  from  the 
forests  of  Canada  was  about  3.5 
billion  cubic  feet  of  usable  wood. 
Of  this,  20%  was  absorbed  by  the 
domestic  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
33%  was  utilized  by  other  forest 
industries,  21%  was  burned  as 
fuel,  21%  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
insects  and  disease  and  5%  was 
exported  in  the  form  of  logs,  bolts 
and  pulpwood. 

Demands  on  the  forests  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
held  that  by  close  regulation,  su¬ 
pervision  and  cooperation  between 
governments  and  industry,  by  use 
of  more  types  of  available  wood 
and  by  persistent  efforts  to  mini- 
j  mize  hazards,  Canadian  forests  can 
!  be  relied  on  to  support  forest  in- 
’  dustries  at  their  present  levels  in- 
]  definitely  and  even  to  allow  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  expansion. 

Latest  U.  S.  Forest  Service  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  about  12  billion  feet 
of  timber  is  cut  annually  from  U.  S. 
commercial  forest  lands,  including 
52  billion  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber,  and  in  addition  some  2.2 


billion  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and 
8.7  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber 
size  trees  are  being  lost  through 
fire,  insect  and  disease  epidemic] 
and  other  natural  causes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  R.  Josephson,  Chief 
U.  S.  Division  of  Forest  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

April  1,  1954  marked  the  be 
ginning  of  the  13th  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  behalf  of 
forest  fire  prevention  sponsored  by 
U.  S.  business  generally.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  has  stated  there  is  ex¬ 
cellent  proof  that  “forest  fire  mes¬ 
sages  carried  by  various  media  do 
help  in  reducing  man-caused  forest 
fires.” 

Before  the  start  of  this  adve^ti^ 
ing  program  in  1942  an  average 
of  210,000  forest  fires  a  yeai 
burned  more  than  30  million  acres 
of  forest  lands.  For  the  last  five 
years,  the  annual  average  has 
dropped  to  185,000  fires  with  de¬ 
struction  of  approximately  20  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

This  campaign  is  conducted  with 
the  help  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
(Los  Angeles),  is  the  advertising 
agency  which  has  volunteered  to 
distribute  kits,  samples,  etc.  U.  S. 
dailies  and  weeklies,  farm,  labor, 
religious,  foreign  language  and 
Negro  newspapers  have  received  a 
newspaper  proof  sheet  offering  free 
mats  of  advertisements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  campaign. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  1954  can  be  another 
bad  fire  year.  Reports  from  the 
West  indicate  snow-fall  is  far  be¬ 
low  normal  with  an  extremely  dry 
Summer  forecast.  Already  Florida 
has  had  1,700  forest  fires  during 
January  and  more  recently  four 
men  were  killed  in  fighting  a  for¬ 
est  fire  in  Tennessee.  Every  one 
was  man-caused. 

U.  S.  producers.  Federal  and 
State  foresters,  are  introducing 
methods  planned  to  put  privately- 
owned  and  public  forests  on  a  per¬ 
petual  use  basis.  Intensive  educa¬ 
tional  campaigns  on  forest  fire 
prevention  were  originated  and  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  together  with  adver¬ 
tising  media.  Large  areas  in  parts 
of  Canada  have  been  sprayed  by 
planes  to  check  depredations  of  the 
spruce  budworm.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  existing  disappear¬ 
ance  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  forests 
leaves  a  field  for  public  and  gov¬ 
ernment  education  on  the  need  for 
conservation. 

To  summarize,  there  is  now  no 
immediate  cause  for  alarm  as  to 
newsprint  supply;  world  demand  is 
growing,  limited  now  only  by  cur¬ 
rency  problems;  this  world  demand 
can  throw  an  already  close  balance 
between  demand  and  supply  out  of 
its  present  focus  and  newsprint 
shortages  can  result. 

Publishers  should  watch  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  reported  in  ANPA  bulle¬ 
tins  closely  and  should  look  over 
their  own  operations  with  a  view  to 
conserving  every  possible  pound 
of  newsprint. 
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Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION^ 

^  Note  Over 

160,000  t 

81S4%  UN-duplicated  ^ 


/f\s  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Paeifir  iSort Invest 


Watch  your  business  prosper  when  you  cover  the  Billion  Dollar 
Spokane  Market  and  completely  sell  the  prosperous  Pacific  Northwest. 
Here  are  the  significant  facts  about  the  Spokane  Market:  its  more  than 
a  million  residents  spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  retail 
goods  .  .  .  income  per  farm  is  nearly  double  the  U.  S.  farm  average 
. . .  it's  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  an  independent,  unified 
and  isolated  trading  area  with  a  stable  year  'round  income  from  diversi¬ 
fied  industries  and  agriculture. 

A  BIG  market  in  its  own  right . . .  half  again  as  large  as  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  combined  .  .  .  the  Spokane  Market  is 
vital  in  any  Pacific  Northwest  sales  program.  You  can't  afford  to  pass 
up  a  market  with  more  people  than  Baltimore  or  Cleveland.  But,  you 
do  miss  the  big-buyitig  power  of  the  Spokane  Market  unless  you  give 
it  the  individual  attention  it  merits.  You  can  do  so  easily  with  just 
one  effective,  economical  selling  medium  . . .  The  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  the  two  strong,  local  dailies  which 
have  been  accepted  and  read  as  home-town  newspapers  in  every 
segment  of  their  vast  and  important  area  since  pioneer  days.  With 
their  blanket  coverage  and  outstanding  readership,  they  are  die 
source  of  the  essential  ingredient  that  makes  any  business  prosper 
.  .  .  zooming  sales! 


RADIO-TV 

TV  Challenge? 
Latest  Survey 
Findings  Given 

As  additional  material  for  the 
discussion  of  television  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspaper  editing,  the  AP 
Log  this  week  offered  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  findings  in  a  new  survey 
made  by  James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

Mr,  Couey  ran  two  surveys  cov¬ 
ering  two  cities,  similar  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  average  income,  both 
with  afternoon  papers.  One  was  in 
range  of  four  television  stations 
while  the  other  lacked  all  recep¬ 
tion.  One  survey  covered  100  fami¬ 
lies  in  each  city;  the  other  covered 
5,000  families  in  each. 

Mr.  Couey  made  his  first  sur¬ 
vey  in  1953  and  presented  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

That  survey  was  made  by  quiz¬ 
zing  200  families  in  each  of  10 
southern  cities,  5  of  which  had  TV. 
It  turned  up  figures  like  these: 

(1)  female  readership  of  World 
Series  stories  gained  29%  in  TV 
cities  whereas  male  readership  fell 
off  7%; 

(2)  the  Godfrey-La  Rosa  “hu¬ 
mility”  fuss  had  37%  higher  read¬ 
ership  in  TV  cities; 

(3)  23%  of  readers  in  non-TV 
areas,  69%  of  readers  in  TV  cities 
buy  newspapers  primarily  for  local 
news; 

(4)  the  reading  of  periodicals 
dropped  from  74%  in  non-TV  to 
38%  in  TV  cities. 

Daily  TV'ed 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  National  Film  Board  and 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  selected  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  to  televise  the  production 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  For  three 
days,  producer,  announcers,  cam¬ 
eramen  and  technicians  filmed  the 
operation. 


TV  CHALLENGE? 


100-Home 

5,000-Home 

Survey 

Survey 

In  your  newsjjaper: 

1. 

Do  you  read  about  movies? 

non-TV 

78% 

69% 

TV 

19% 

18% 

2. 

Do  you  read  TV  news,  re¬ 

s' iew-s? 

non-TV 

28% 

19% 

TV 

81% 

78% 

3. 

Do  you  read  news  of  radio 

programs,  stars? 

non-TV 

64% 

70% 

TV 

31% 

30% 

4. 

Do  you  read  national  boxing 

stories? 

non-TV 

21%  men 

19%  men 

1  %  women 

no  women 

TV 

49%  men 

31%  women 

46%  men 
29%  women 

5. 

How  much  family  time,  on 
the  average,  is  spent  read¬ 

ing  it? 

non-TV 

2  hrs.  20  min. 

1  hr.  58  min. 

TV 

1  hr.  5  min. 

55  min. 

Publishing  Plant 
For  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Plans  for  locating  a  newspaper 
publishing  plant  here  for  the  Red 
Springs  Citizen  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  S.  Wilson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  local  paper. 

Equipment  will  be  located  here 
just  as  soon  as  a  suitable  location 
can  be  found,  Mr.  Wilson  said. 
At  present,  the  Citizen  is  being 
printed  in  Pinehurst  where  Mr. 
Wilson  publishes  the  Pinehurst 
Outlook.  As  soon  as  the  new 
plant  is  in  operation  here,  pub¬ 
lishing  operations  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Red  Springs,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  three  other 
newspapermen  purchased  the  Citi¬ 
zen  recently  from  Chester  A.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Hamlet.  The  other  partners 
in  the  publishing  firm  are  John 
W.  Jones  of  Pinehurst  and  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Wilson  and  Joseph  H.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Nashville.  The  latter  two 
Wilson  brothers  publish  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Graphic  at  Nashville.  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Hall  is  news  editor  of  the 
Citizen. 

■ 

Family  Religion 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

What  religion  means  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  the  theme  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean’s  fourth  pre-Easter 
series  of  religious  articles. 
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Interest  in  TV 
Log  Ads  Grows 

Los  Angeles 

“Almost  universal”  interest  in 
advertising  in  radio  and  television 
program  sections  of  newspapers  is 
reported  by  the  James  Hartnett 
Company  here. 

The  company’s  provision  for 
this  type  of  copy  has  thus  far  re¬ 
sulted  in  bookings  for  a  total  of 
447  lines  and  $5,245.82  to  run  for 
varying  periods,  it  is  announced. 
Agency  interest  and  inquiries  from 
eastern  newspapers  are  sufficient 
for  formulation  of  plans  to  open  a 
New  York  office  in  May. 

“The  only  serious  thing  we’ve 
had  to  contend  with  has  been  the 
belief  of  a  few  people  that  we  are 
supported  by  and  operated  for  the 
newspapers  as  a  means  of  ‘forcing’ 
payment  for  all  listings  in  their 
radio  and  TV  programs  under 
threat  of  restricting  listings  ex¬ 
clusively  to  those  which  were 
paid,”  the  advertising  concern 
stated. 

“As  a  result  of  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  misunderstandings,  newspapers 
have  been  reluctant  to  offer  ad¬ 
vertised  listings  and  broadcasters 
haven’t  encouraged  their  use,”  the 
company  statement  added. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Harnett  log 
advertising  plan  is  illustrated  by 
a  rating  jump  from  7.0  to  11.1 
following  the  use  of  one  four  line 
ad  in  promotion  of  a  program 
tested  by  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Hartnett  Company  said. 


N.  J.  Medical  Forum 

Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 

A  series  of  four  public  pro¬ 
grams,  each  devoted  to  a  medical 
subject,  will  be  presented  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Passaic- 
Clifton  Herald-News,  the  Bergen 
County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Passaic  County  Medical  Society 
beginning  Wednesday,  April  21. 
The  topics  will  be  discussed  by  a 
panel  of  five  doctors  at  each  ses¬ 
sion.  The  proposal  for  the  for¬ 
um  was  made  last  month  to  the 
two  medical  societies  by  the  Her¬ 
ald-News.  It  was  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted. 


Douglas  Avers 
GOP  Press  Bias 
In  TV  Interview 

Chicago 

Saying  it  is  unusual  for 
bull  to  attack  the  matador,”  U.  S. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  (Dem.,  Ill.) 
charged  the  tendency  continues  on 
the  part  of  most  newspapers  to  se¬ 
lect  news  for  headline  emphasis 
that  reflecU  the  Republican  Party 
viewpoint. 

“In  the  selection  of  the  news, 
the  break  is  always  given  to  the 
Republicans,”  said  Senator  Doug¬ 
las,  up  for  reelection  this  Fall,  io 
a  WBKB  television  interview  with 
five  newspapermen  direct  from  the 
UAW-CIO  Educational  Conference 
here  last  weekend. 

The  senator  launched  his  attack 
against  the  press  when  newsmen 
on  the  panel  sought  his  opinion 
about  Senate  self-discipline  in  the 
matter  of  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  investigations,  including  the  is¬ 
sue  of  “McCarthyism.” 

Senator  Douglas  remarked  that 
when  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Lams 
(Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch  editorial 
writer,  had  sought  support  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  a  year  ago  in  conducting 
an  investigation  of  “one  party 
press”  charges  made  in  the  ’52 
Presidential  campaign,  his  motion 
was  tabled  by  an  overwhelming 
ASNE  vote.  This  action  shut  off 
discussion,  said  Senator  Douglas, 
who  added:  “Yet,  the  ASNE  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  morning  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Mickey  Jelke  case." 

Participating  in  the  program 
were  Robert  Allen,  syndicated 
Washington  columnist;  Herbert 
Block,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
editorial  cartoonist;  Ed  Lahey,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent;  Anthony  Leviero,  New 
York  Times  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent;  and  James  Weschsler, 
New  York  Post  editor. 

■ 

Hail  the  Braves! 

MlLWAUm 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  opening  of  the  1954 
baseball  season,  welcomed  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  with  a  full- 
page,  full-color  picture  of  the 
Braves  team,  published  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  along  with  a  com¬ 
plete  biography  of  all  the  players. 
Pabst  also  sponsored  a  two-color, 
eight-page  tabloid  section  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  giving  pic¬ 
tures,  batting  averages  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  players. 

■ 

Column  for  Weeklies 

A  column  written  especially  f« 
weekly  newspapers  and  devoted  M 
the  everyday  experiences  of  aver¬ 
age  people  l^hind  the  Iron  Curtail 
is  being  offered  free  by  the  Fret 
Europe  Committee,  110  W.  57tb 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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All  newspaper-owned . . . 


WBEN-TV 

owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 

WFMY-TV 

owned  by  Greensboro  Daily  News 

W  DA  FT  V 

owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

W  HAS -TV 

owned  by  The  Eouisvtlle  Courier-Journal 

WTMJ-TV 

owned  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal 


•  •  •  the  one  representative  in  advertising  who  really 
tes  the  importance  of  television.  These  well-known 
newspaper-owned  TV  stations  recognize  the  inherent  and  vital 
differences  among  media.  Their  owners  (like  the  non-newspaper 
owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW)  have  found  that 
representation  concentrating  exclusively  upon  television  has  merits 
attainable  only  with  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


All  represented  by 


apprecia 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

Nev:  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


IVAAAI  Baltimore 
IFBEN-TF  Buffalo 
IFFMY-TF  Greensboro 
JCDAF-TF  Kansas  City 
tniAS-TF  Louisville 
JFTMJ~TF  Miluaukee 

Mt.  JVashington 


Biggers'  8  Points 

continued  from  page  21 

The  occasion  was  their  25th  an¬ 
niversary.  So  they  bought  one  hour 
and  a  half  on  all  networks,  then 
hired  the  top  entertainers  to  re¬ 
create  the  happy  moments  we  have 
spent  watching  and  listening  to 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  shows 
and  music.  Network  time  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cost  $250,000,  while 
the  talent  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
$500,000.  Think  of  it!  Three-quart¬ 
ers  of  a  million  dollars  spent  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Can  you  imagine 
an  advertiser  figuring  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  on  a  given  day?  Have 
any  advertisers  tried  to  buy  the 
entire  issue  of  your  newspaper  for 
one  day  and  block  out  all  compe¬ 
tition?  I  mention  this  to  illustrate 
how  television  is  soaking  up  the 
advertising  dollars  and  at  what 
speed  it  is  developing. 

What  We  Can  Do 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  a 
“croaker  of  doom”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  let  me  hasten  to  the 
other  side  and  tell  how  I  think  we 
can  continue  with  the  be.st  medium 
of  them  all! 

1  Better  editing.  More  local 

*  news.  What  are  the  home 
folks  doing?  Brighter  newspapers, 
shorter  stories,  fewer  jumps,  more 
pictures.  More  background  mate¬ 
rial,  more  interpretation  of  top 
news  stories,  more  explaining  what 
people  saw  on  television  last  night, 
more  articles  on  “how  to  do  it.” 
More  information  on  home  fur¬ 
nishing,  home  designing  and  deco¬ 
ration.  More  food  articles,  recipes, 
menus  and  how  to  cook  it  yourself. 
More  articles  and  feature.s  design¬ 
ed  to  capture  the  eye  and  attention 
of  the  teen  agers. 

2  Keep  the  editorial  page  alive. 

*  More  controversial  subjects. 
This  is  one  feature  that  television 
hasn’t  got  and  never  can  have. 
Your  editorial  page  should  be  the 
conscience  of  the  community  in 
which  you  live  and  publish  your 
newspaper. 


O  Better  selling  of  our  medium. 

Better  selling  to  the  point  that 
we  need  never  worry  about  depart¬ 
ment  stores  seeking  another  and 
cheaper  medium.  Nor  need  we 
ever  have  a  doubt  about  the  service 
that  our  classified  pages  render  to 
advertisers  and  readers  alike.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  glamour  in  the 
want  ads.  It’s  just  column  after  col¬ 
umn  of  type,-^reary,  deadly  type. 
But  it  paints  a  picture  of  homes 
and  used  cars  and  help  wanted  and 
rooms  for  rent  and  merchandise 
for  sale,  and  it  brings  seller  and 
buyer  together  cheaper  and  quick¬ 
er  than  any  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  So  long  as  we  carry  the 
want  ads  of  the  community,  we 
have  the  greatest  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

Delivery  Problem 
4  Better  and  earlier  delivery  of 
our  product.  Outside  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  cities  we  must 
solve  the  problem  of  delivery. 
When  the  reader  wants  and  expects 
his  newspaper  to  be  delivered  to 
him,  is  the  time  we  must  get  it 
there.  Afternoon  papers  must  get 
into  the  home  early  enough  to 
compete  with  the  evening  televi¬ 
sion  programs.  Morning  newspa¬ 
pers  must  get  into  the  homes  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  no  matter  how  far 
they  have  to  go  to  get  there. 

C  Mechanical  improvements. 

•  Whatever  will  set  type  faster, 
make  mats  quicker,  and  print 
newspapers  in  greater  quantities — 
and  with  fewer  man-hours  requir¬ 
ed  in  the  effort — should  attract  our 
interest.  Technological  advances 
should  hit  the  newspaper  business 
some  day  with  a  resounding  crash. 
When  they  do,  we  want  to  be 
ready.  Improved  printing  and 
quicker  methods,  along  with  the 
corresponding  reduction  in  costs, 
is  what  we  are  searching  for  and 
something  that  we  must  have. 

^  Cooperation  of  our  employes. 

•  Somehow,  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  must  make  our  people 
understand  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  pyramiding  our  costs  through 
feather-bedding  our  contracts.  Our 
people  simply  cannot  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  less  and  less  of  what  costs 
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more  and  more,  while  refusing  any 
of  the  responsibilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  now  borne  by  ownership  and 
management.  Newspaper  workers 
must  be  shown  that  they  cannot 
possibly  prosper  when  more  and 
more  newspapers  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Higher  and  higher  pay  for 
less  and  less  work,  will  never  create 
more  opportunities  for  newspaper 
employes  and  some  day  they  must 
face  this  fact. 

Print  Color 

n  Learn  to  print  color.  Many 
*  •  newspapers  over  the  country 
are  doing  excellent  color  repro¬ 
duction  now,  in  one,  two  and  three 
colors  and  black.  But  many  other 
newspapers  are  burying  their 
heads,  hoping  that  color  will  not 
stick  around  to  torment  them. 

I  have  referred  to  television  and 
the  impact  it  is  making  on  the 
American  home.  Now  I  call  your 
attention  to  “color  television” 
which  is  closer  than  you  think. 
Color  TV  just  isn’t  way  off  in  the 
future.  Color  TV  is  being  televised 
now.  It  will  be  seeping  into  metro¬ 
politan  areas  on  a  limited  basis  by 
inid-Summer.  Next  Fall  it  may  be 
common.  When  that  comes  about, 
newspapers  must  be  ready  to  com¬ 
pete  with  color  as  well  as  black 
and  white.  There  are  quite  a  few 
newspapers,  the  leaders  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  who  are  doing  a  fine,  enter¬ 
prising  service  in  showing  the 
newspaper  business  its  need  for 
color  in  both  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

O  Ekmand  of  the  syndicates  that 
they  develop  new  features  for 
newspapers.  Comics  have  followed 
a  definite  pattern  for  years  and 
they  need  new  patterns.  Do  you 
know  at  what  age  the  kids  are  de¬ 
serting  comics  nowadays  and  seek¬ 
ing  their  “cops  and  robbers”  thrills 
from  TV?  Do  the  syndicates  know 
that  their  hottest  comic  strips  have 
less  reader  interest,  young  and  old, 
than  they  have  had  for  years?  Are 
we  developing  new  material  for 
our  newspapers  as  fast  as  the  TV 
folks  are  arranging  new  stuff  for 
their  programs? 

I  have  tried  to  focus  your  at¬ 
tention  on  some  of  the  things  that 
we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
ANPA  Board  meetings  this  past 
year.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
ANPA  full  time  personnel  has 
been  alert  to  all  of  the  things  we 
are  working  on  and  have  labored 
nard  to  make  progress  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  all  fronts. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  impinge 
on  your  time  in  reviewing  all  of 
the  departments  and  committee.s’ 
accomplishments  when  those  re¬ 
ports  will  follow  mine  in  detail. 

ANPA  Activities 

However,  I  can  point  to  many 
successes  that  dovetail  with  my 
earlier  remarks. 

For  instance,  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  committee  considering  our 
needs  and  long-range  planning  is 
Mechanical  Research,  and  Franklin 
Schurz  will  make  a  report  that  re- 
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fleets  greatest  progress  on  hi^-  J 
speed  etching  and  the  no-pack  mat;  I 
The  Mechanical  Committee 
headed  by  Joseph  E.  McMullen  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  steering 
our  creative  work  and  helping  keep 
it  on  a  practical  basis; 

Newsprint  remains  at  the  same 
price  that  it  was  one  year  ago  and 
the  supply  is  adequate; 

New  tonnage  will  come  in  soon 
from  Bowater’s  Southern  Mill  and 
increased  capacity  at  several  other 
mills  north  and  south; 

Second  class  postal  rates  are 
slated  for  another  increase  of  30%, 
so  the  report  of  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  interesting; 

The  Special  Standing  Committee 
has  performed  exceptionally  good 
service  and  succeeded  in  consum¬ 
mating  an  arbitration  agreement  ■ 
with  another  union,  the  mailers’ 
union; 

Listen  attentively  to  what 
George  Dale  reports  regarding  our 
relations  with  other  unions;  also 
study  should  be  given  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Law; 

A  new  service  was  inaugurated 
this  year  by  ANPA  giving  all  cir¬ 
culation  rates  and  changes  in  rates 
of  all  daily  newspapers; 

An  innovation  will  be  tried  at 
the  Mechanical  Conference  in  June 
with  the  non-metropolitan  me¬ 
chanical  session; 

The  Department  of  Justice  action 
in  wanting  to  examine  our  ANPA 
files  on  ten  matters  pertaining  to 
the  recognition  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  granting  of  commis¬ 
sions  and  discounts,  etc.  has  flamed 
up  anew,  and  our  attorney  Elisha 
Hanson  will  tell  you  about  that; 
other  ANPA  departments  have  ac¬ 
complished  many  things  which  1 
will  not  try  to  enumerate. 

Conscientious  Service 
It  Ls  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
efforts  of  yoiir  officers,  directors 
and  employes  during  the  past  year 
have  been  fruitful,  and  that  ac¬ 
complishments  are  reflected  in  this, 
our  68th  convention. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  alert  and 
conscientious  service  of  your  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Cranston  Williams. 
His  determination  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  all  members  in  competitive 
cities  the  inside  information  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  New  York  and 
Seattle  strikes  resulted  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  New  York  City  in 
February  that  was  of  great  benefit 
to  publishers  generally.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  new  things  ANPA  ^ 
is  doing  constantly  for  our  mem-  > 
bership. 

Thanks  ANPA 

To  Cranston  Williams  and  all 
ANPA  personnel  I  am  deeply 
greatful  for  their  hard  work  and 
loyal  support.  To  you,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  ANPA,  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciative  of  the  honor  I 
have  enjoyed  this  past  year,  being 
your  president.  If  I  have  contri¬ 
buted  anything  constructive  to  the 
newspaper  business,  I  am  happy- 
Thanks  again  for  everything  you 
have  done  for  me. 
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Report  of  ASNE  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Information 


(Following  is  a  digest  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  report  to  ASNE  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  proceedings  but  way 
not  read  to  the  convention.) 

Again  and  again,  in  the  course 
of  its  work,  this  committee  has 
confirmed  the  findings  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  Cross  who  first  made  known  in 
“The  People’s  Right  to  Know,” 
just  how  little  explicit  legal  right 
we  have  to  information  about  the 
transactions  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  As  long  as  there  is,  in  the 
federal  establishments,  a  broad 
recognition  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  Americans  to  know  about 
their  federal  government  these  de¬ 
fects  are  not  fatal  to  a  full  in¬ 
formation  of  the  citizenry.  Where 
individual  officers  do  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  these  rights,  the  imperfection 
of  the  statutes  is  a  bar  to  effective 
legal  action  to  gain  that  which  is 
not  proffered  voluntarily. 

Decisions  in  this  area  are  those 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
the  membership  of  the  ASNE,  but 
this  committee  would  be  negligent 
of  its  duty  if  it  did  not  report  that 
the  situations  revealed  in  Dr. 
Cross’s  book,  respecting  an  en¬ 
forceable  right  to  information  at 
the  federal  level,  continue  un¬ 
changed.  Nothing  is  being  done 
about  the  defects  in  federal  law 
that  existed  when  his  book  was 
written.  Nothing  is  being  done  to 
prevent  more  restrictive  federal 
statutes  from  being  passed.  This 
knowledge  gives  the  committee, 
from  time  to  time,  the  discouraging 
sensation  that  new  barriers  to  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  are  being  reared 
more  rapidly  than  old  ones  can  be 
removed  through  the  efforts  of  vol¬ 
unteer  committees  who  have  no 
power  but  to  convince  and  per¬ 
suade  administrators  to  yield  up 
information  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  by  law,  to  disclose. 

1.  ACCESS  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEEDINGS 

We  have  continued  to  work  for 
access  to  legislative  proceedings  at 
the  national,  state  and  local  level. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  access  to  Congress  and  to 
state  legislatures  has  been  restrict¬ 
ed,  but  in  the  past  several  decades 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
actual  legislative  process  has 
moved  off  the  floors  of  legislative 
assemblies  and  back  into  legisla¬ 
tive  committees. 

Our  attention,  therefore,  has 
been  devoted  to  opening  up  the 
proceedings  of  these  committees. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has 
pressed  the  campaign  for  open 
congressional  committee  meetings 
most  vigorously.  Every  report  of 
a  closed  session  has  bought  from 
him  a  complaint  to  the  chairman, 
protesting  closed  sessions.  His  let¬ 


ters  have  evoked  many  favorable 
responses.  We  continue  to  be  hope¬ 
ful  that  progress  will  be  made. 

The  important  effect  which  the 
practices  of  the  Congress  have 
upon  state  legislatures  and  local 
law-making  bodies  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  anxiety  about  the 
policies  of  the  Congress.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  closed  committee  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington  is  often  cited 
as  justification  for  closed  meetings 
elsewhere. 

A  notable  set-back  was  received 
in  North  Carolina  where  the  State 
Legislature,  in  March  of  1953, 
amended  a  1925  statute  under 
which  sessions  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  appropriations  were  al¬ 
ways  openly  conducted.  Attempts 
to  repeal  the  secrecy  amendment 
in  April,  1953,  failed  of  passage. 
At  the  request  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  press  and  on  behalf  of  this 
society,  a  brief  was  submitted  for 
presentation  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Legislature  and  read  at  the 
hearings  on  the  repeal  measure. 

An  effort  to  force  open  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  sessions  by  legis¬ 
lative  resolution  was  made  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  A  resolution  introduced  by 
State  Senator  Ted  Dalton  of  Rad¬ 
ford,  Va.,  failed  of  passage  but 
following  its  rejection  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rules  Committee,  Lt.  Governor 
A.  E.  S.  Stephens  announced  that 
Senate  committee  votes  hereafter 
would  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

ASNE  members  in  other  states 
continued  to  work  for  open  con¬ 
duct  of  legislative  committee 
proceedings. 

Among  these  efforts  was  that 
in  New  York  where  members  sup¬ 
ported  a  movement  to  provide  the 
people  for  the  first  time  with  a 
complete  transcript  of  legislative 
sessions. 

In  Nebraska,  editors  continued 
to  fight  for  access  to  legislative 
committees  which  have  in  the  past 
met  and  voted  in  secret.  Committee 
meetings  were  finally  largely 
opened  but  voting  continued  to  be 


in  secret  and  editors  under  the 
leadership  of  Burt  James,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune  have  been  laying  the 
ground  for  a  fight  to  change  the 
rules. 

Local  governing  bodies  through¬ 
out  the  country,  from  time  to 
time,  continued  to  close  their  ses¬ 
sions  to  the  people.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  even  a  fraction 
of  the  efforts  to  gain  access  to 
such  prodceedings  that  have  mar¬ 
ked  the  past  year.  ASNE  efforts 
include  those  made  in  connection 
with: 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agen¬ 
cy  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  was  persuaded  to  make 
more  complete  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  land  acquisition. 

Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
agreed  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
public. 

Miami  University  Board  of 
Trustees  meetings  were  opened  to 
the  public  on  June  5. 

State  Literature  Commission  of 
Georgia,  access  to  the  proceedings 
of  which  was  pushed  by  the  state 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  under  Sylvan  Meyer  of  the 
Gainesville  Daily  Times. 

Citizens  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  de¬ 
clined  to  open  its  proceedings  but 
finally  consented  to  disclose  its 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee  which  held  executive 
sessions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
strict  the  access  of  citizens  to  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Its  action  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Secrecy  of  County  Boards  in 
North  Carolina,  newspapers  dis¬ 
covered  in  January  of  this  year, 
was  permitted  in  a  little  noted  act 
passed  by  the  1951  legislature  and 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  law 
repealed  at  the  next  legislative  ses- 


ASNE  CONFAB — Lester  Markel,  left,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  talks  with  Sam  L.  Latimer,  editor-publisher  of  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State,  about  International  Press  Institute  accomplishments. 


The  City  Traffic  Department  of 
Los  Angeles  undertook  a  restric¬ 
tive  news  policy  which  was  vigw- 
ously  opposed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  (Managing  Editor  Hotch¬ 
kiss  is  a  member  of  the  ASNE 
Fol  Committee). 

In  Wisconsin,  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  on  Friday, 
April  9,  voted  to  hold  all  meetings 
in  the  open  and  make  disclosure 
of  all  minutes  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  meetings.  This  action  was 
taken  as  the  result  of  publication 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  a 
report  that  the  Commission  had 
been  holding  some  open  and  some 
executive  sessions  and  had  been 
keeping  separate  minute  books 
with  the  executive  minutes  avail¬ 
able  only  by  special  permission. 

In  Illinois,  on  March  3,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Budgetary  Commission  voted 
unanimously  to  reopen  its  meet¬ 
ings  to  newsmen,  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  executive  sessions.  Open 
hearings  were  urged  by  M.  J. 
Gagie,  executive  editor  of  the 
Danville  Commercial  News  and  by 
Basil  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the 
President  of  ASNE. 

Access  to  public  proceedings 
and  records  is  provided  in  nine 
new  state  laws  passed  at  legislative 
sessions  since  our  last  meeting.  A 
complete  summary  of  these  statutes 
(and  of  recent  court  decisions)  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  supplement  to  THE 
PEOPLE’S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
which  has  just  been  completed  by 
Dr.  Harold  Cross.  He  provides  the 
full  text  of  information  statutes 
passed  in  California,  Idaho,  India¬ 
na,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  and  Washington.  The  new 
Maryland  and  Massachuetts  stat¬ 
utes  were  not  available  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  the  supplement. 

2.  Access  to  Executive 
Departments 

A  general  campaign  to  obtain 
more  communicative  attitudes  and 
policies  in  the  various  federal  de¬ 
partments  was  carried  on  with 
some  encouraging  results  and  some 
discouraging  failures.  An  effort  to 
get  the  federal  departments  to 
hold  regular,  periodic  press  con¬ 
ferences  was  made  throughout  the 
year  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Fol  Committee  was  of  some  help 
in  getting  established  the  regular¬ 
ly  conducted  press  conference 
schedules  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

Announcement  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  regular  press  conference 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  expected  shortly.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  also  has  our  pro¬ 
posal  under  advisement.  The 
White  House  press  conference,  of 
course,  continues  as  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  institution  through  which 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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the  people  of  this  country  gain  an 
understanding  of  executive  policies 
and  purposes  that  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  in  no  other  way.  The  same 
useful  purpose  is  served  by  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  press  conferences 
at  the  Defense  Establishment,  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration 
and  the  State  Department.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ASNE  are  urged  to 
use  their  influence  to  get  the  heads 
of  other  departments  to  meet  regu¬ 
larly  with  the  press. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  notably  cooperative  on 
issues  with  which  your  committee 
has  had  to  deal.  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Ezra  Benson  dealt  person¬ 
ally  with  some  complaints  received 
from  the  field  and  invited  your 
committee  to  discuss  with  him  the 
institution  of  regularly  scheduled  AWARD — Doris  Fleeson,  Washington  columnist  for  United  Feature 
press  conferences.  Syndicate,  becomes  the  first  woman  to  win  the  $500  Raymond  Clapper 

For  some  years  past  the  bulk  Fleeson  is  congratulated  (above)  by  Frank  B.  Allen,  chair- 

of  specific  complaints  about  fed-  *"1"  the  Committee  of  Capital  Correspondents.  .Miss  Fleesmn  was 
eral  departments  have  concerned  f‘’>‘  her  “exceptionally  meritorious  work  during  1953.” 

the  Defense  Establishment.  This  Force  and  Army  regulations  was  ment  benefits  accruing  to  former 
no  longer  is  the  case.  The  long  communicated  to  information  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
effort  of  Basil  Walters,  James  agencies  of  the  Defense  Establish-  governmental  officials.  Mr.  Young, 
Pope  and  other  Fol  committee  ment.  in  reply,  held  that  “a  right  of  pri- 

niembers  has  no  doubt  contribut-  jn  an  organization  as  large  and  vacy”  ought  to  shield  these  figures 
ed  toward  a  generally  more  ac-  as  widely  dispersed  as  that  of  the  after  the  retirement  of  congress- 
Mptable  information  policy  in  the  Defense  Establishment  it  is  inevi-  ment  on  “annuities  towards  which 
Defense  Establishm^t.  Secretary  table  that  there  will  be  occasional  ‘hey  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
ot  Defense  Wilson,  in  his  regular-  field  violations  of  well  established  *'on”.  The  Commission  declined 
ly  scheduled  press  conferences,  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  encour-  to  make  a  change  in  its  regula- 


.  -  .  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  encour-  to  make  a  change  in  its  regula- 

as  been  responsive  and  informa-  aging  to  report  that  actions  incon-  tions. 
live  and  his  conferences  have  been  sistent  with  the  next-of-kin  rules  Prolonged  discussion  was  had 
notably  productive  of  information  and  with  the  new  Air  Force  poli-  over  another  policy  of  the  Com- 

on  the  \‘tal  defense  program.  cies  on  photographing  air  acci-  mission  relating  to  the  withhold- 

tariy  in  1953  the  United  States  dents  have  been  fewer  and  fewer.  breakdown  on  the  se- 

?o™?ninTrnducfof*U1toJ^‘L?r'  Committee  wa-s  given  an  program  After  weeks  of 

governing  conduct  of  military  per-  opnortunitv  to  review  and  to  make  Petition  a  breakdown  finally  was 

sonnel  charged  with  protection  of  PP®  y  obtained  Inasmuch  as  these  fiis- 

Bovernmpnt  m-niwrlv  at  tl,*  recommendations  respecting  a  new  ODiamcu.  lUdsmutii  as  incsc  ng 

Sf  aSnts  S  thL  field  manual  on  Public  Informa-  described  as  under  se- 

or  acciuents  and  their  instructions  .  /-jpneral  Pnlicip«  of  cunty  classification  the  Fol  Com- 

;Po.siv.j,  criticism,  and  sugges.  n^  TcS 

and  satisfartnrv  that  tions  made  by  members  of  the  _ 


and  satisfactory  as  that  previously 

issued  by  the  United  States  Air  eommittee. 

Force  but  it  eliminates  occasion  ^fie  info 


Force  but  it  eliminates  occasion  The  information  policies  of  the 
for  complaint  that  existed  under  Civil  Slervice  Commission  have 
earlier  policies.  ASNE  was  not  been  somewhat  disappointing, 
successful  in  efforts  to  get  an  On  April  15,  the  Congressional 


mmittee.  Office  Department, 

_.  .  ..  ...  ,  during  the  year,  has  inaugurated 

The  informatjon  polices  of  the  more  liberal  information  i^licies. 
vil  Service  Commission  have  Last  June,  following  conferences 
en  somewhat  disappointing.  Committee, 

On  April  15,  the  Congressional  officials  of  the  Department  made 


agency-wide  regulation  in  the  De-  Quarterly  asked  Philip  Young,  it  known  that  hereafter  causes  for 
fense  Establishment  but  the  sense  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  tfig  closure  of  post  offices  would 
of  the  policies  outlined  in  the  Air  information  relating  to  retire-  be  published. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE^ 

1.  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RETIRED 

2.  THOSE  WHO  EXPECT  TO  .  .  . 

"GOLDEN  YEARS" 

(BY  THOMAS  COLLINS  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News) 

IS  FOR  BOTH 

Tom  Collins’  weekly  feature  (500  words)  is  filled  with 
valuable  ideas  to  help  make  retirement  years  enjoyabie 
and  profitabie. 

THE  WORLD’S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVE.  PLazo  1-2470  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Whenever  complaint  of  Post 
Office  Department  policies  has 
been  received  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  have  made  themselves 
immediately  available  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  complaints  and  have 
followed  up  promptly  with  prom¬ 
ised  remedial  action. 

Access  to  information  at  the 
Justice  Department  has  continued 
to  improve.  The  regularly  conduct¬ 
ed  periodic  press  conferences  at 
the  Department  have  improved  the 
country’s  knowledge  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  attorney  general,  and  other 
officials  in  the  Department  are 
more  accessible  to  the  press  than 
hitherto. 

Clarification  of  rules  governing 


the  release  of  pardon  information  i 
still  is  being  sought.  ; 

When  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  personally  with  officials  of 
the  executive  departments  on  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  encountered  sympatiMtic 
and  responsive  attention. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to 
achieve,  in  all  instances,  the  access 
to  information  that  has  been 
sought.  We  are  still  hopeful  that,  ^ 
in  some  of  these  cases  still  out¬ 
standing,  success  may  still  attend 
our  efforts.  In  spite  of  some  disap¬ 
pointments,  the  committee  at  this 
time,  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
general  attitude  among  govern¬ 
ment  executives.  There  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  acknowledgement 
that  citizens  do  have  a  right  to  ' 
know  about  their  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

3.  Access  to  Judicial  Proceed- 
Jnited  Feature  to  Law  Enforce- 

MENT  Agencies 

a.  Allen,  chair- 

is  Fleeson  was  u  ui  •  .  , 

jring  1953  »  There  probably  is  no  aspect  of 
^  ■  an  arbitrary  totalitarian  govern- 

ling  to  former  ment  that  more  distinguishes  it 
ress  and  other  from  a  free  government  than  the 
ils.  Mr.  Young,  exercise  of  the  power  of  secret 
“a  right  of  pri-  arrest,  secret  trial  and  secret  pun- 
id  these  figures  ishment. 

it  of  congress-  Notwithstanding  this,  the  peo- 
to wards  which  pie’s  access  to  their  courts  was 
antial  contribu-  threatened  in  many  quarters  dur- 
ission  declined  ing  the  year, 
in  its  regula-  In  Maryland,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
State’s  attorneys  from  discussing 
ssion  was  had  a  criminal  case  publicly  or  for 
y  of  the  Com-  publication  until  the  case  comes 
I  the  withhold-  to  trial  was  defeated  in  the  1933 
)wn  on  the  se-  legislature  only  after  a  difficult 
sfter  weeks  of  fight  and  a  more  restrictive  juve- 
wn  finally  was  nile  court  secrecy  measure  was 
!i  as  these  fig-  buried  in  committee, 
d  as  under  se-  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Fol  Com-  Juvenile  Court  Authorities  sought 
with  Counsel  to  restrain  the  Police  Authorities 
latter.  He  was  from  releasing  the  names  of  juve- 
•Ipful.  niles  arrested  for  criminal  offenses, 

e  Department,  The  office  of  the  Corporation 
las  inaugurated  Counsel  held  that  existing  law  per- 
mation  policies,  mits  police  to  withhold  the  names 
ling  conferences  of  persons  arrested.  Chief  of  Po- 
this  Committee,  lice,  Robert  Murray,  promptly  de¬ 
partment  made  dared  his  intention  uniformly  to 
after  causes  for  release  names. 

It  offices  would  The  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service  on  January  20, 
ilaint  of  Post  1954,  issued  a  welcome  revisiM 
t  policies  has  of  its  Operations  Instructions,  in 
ials  of  the  De-  order  to  prevent  any  further 
ade  themselves  closed  proceedings.  (William 
ible  for  discus-  Foote  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
laints  and  have  vigorously  protested  when  deporta- 
?tly  with  prom-  tion  proce^ings  in  that  city  were 
in.  secretly  conducted  early  in  the 

rmation  at  the  same  month.) 
t  has  continued  The  Justice  Department  took 
gularly  conduct-  another  step  encouraging  to  those 
conferences  at  who  seek  fuller  access  to  law  en- 
ve  improved  the  forcement  and  judicial  proceedings 
ge  of  the  poli-  when,  in  March,  it  instructed 
the  Department  United  States  Marshals  to  refrain 
from  interference  with  photogra- 
neral,  and  other  phers. 

Department  are  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  Su- 
I  the  press  than  preme  Court  indicated  its  wish  to 
restrict  access  to  disbarment  pro¬ 
rules  governing  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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Cline  Also 

f 

OUers  Congratulations 

As  a  pioneer  designer  and  manufacturer  of  automatic  pasters,  Cline  Electric 
congratulates  the  Goss  and  Scott  Companies  on  their  recent  entry  into 
this  held. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  .  .  .  with  newspaper  circulations  climbing  up  and  up 
and  time  becoming  even  more  impomnt  .  .  .  Cline  recognized  the  need  for  reli¬ 
able,  simple  roll  changing  devices  and  started  to  design  and  build  them.  Such 
equipment  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  leading  newspapers  and  most  of  these  early 
installations  were  "Cline”. 

Then  around  the  mid-thirties  Cline  again  pioneered  by  introducing  high  speed 
pasters  which  eliminated  the  necessity  of  reducing  press  speeds  while  rolls  were 
changed  automatically. 

Cline  has  kept  in  step  with  progress  ...  in  many  instances  has  set  the  pace  .  .  • 

and  TODAY  offers  numerous  tension  and  paster  devices  designed  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Whether  for  color,  roto,  or  black  and  white 
printing,  Cline  equipment  includes  either  D.C.  or  A.C.  tensions  with  its  static  con¬ 
trol;  wet  or  dry  glue  pasters;  pasters  with  or  without  roll  starters;  and  pasters  of  the 
semi-  or  full-automatic  type. 

The  result  is  that  now  ...  as  in  the  past . . .  the  great  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  rely  on  Cline  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters.  Designed  for  simplicity  and  relia¬ 
bility  this  equipment  meets  every  operating  requirement  yet  insures  continuous 
performance  at  high  efficiency. 

Cline  Electric 

Reels — Tensions — Speed  Pasters 


Cline 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

let  Angelet  17,  California  *  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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ceedings  but  later  opened  up  these 
proceedings  following  protests  of 
the  State  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  under  Hugh  Boyd  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home 
News. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  study  of  the 
courts  by  Walter  Lister,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  disclosed  that  it 
the  courts  of  that  city  53,431  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  openly  conducted 
and  37,434  were  closed  to  the 
public  and  the  press. 

In  Kentucky,  the  arrest  of  a 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  seizure  of  his  cam¬ 
era  and  film  while  he  was  on  as¬ 
signment  covering  a  gambling  raid, 
set  off  a  legal  fight  that  may  place 
photographers  in  a  more  secure 
legal  position  than  they  have 
hitherto  occupied.  When  charges 
against  the  photographer  were 
quashed,  the  tables  were  turned 
on  Police  Chief  George  Gugel  of 
Newport,  Kentucky  who  had  made 
the  arrest  and  confiscated  the 
equipment.  Gugel  was  cited  for 
violation  of  civil  rights  statutes 
and  convicted. 

In  New  York,  a  committee  on 
Civil  Rights  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  recommend¬ 
ed  adoption  of  a  resolution  (pro¬ 
hibiting  disclosure  of  facts  about 
criminal  trials)  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
bated  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
association. 

In  another  New  York  case,  the 
access  of  photographers  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Moreland  Com¬ 
mission  investigating  race  track 
operations  was  denied.  In  behalf 
of  ASNE  a  vigorous  statement  ad¬ 
vocating  fullest  public  access  to 
such  proceedings  was  sent  to  the 
Long  Island  Newsday  which  led 
the  fight  to  open  up  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Common  Pleas 
Court  Judge  Edward  G.  Bauer, 
issued  an  order  barring  the  taking 
of  pictures  anywhere  in  the  West¬ 
moreland  County  courthouse  or 
jail  in  connection  with  a  criminal 
case  before  his  court.  (Feb.  12, 
1954).  The  newspapers  involved 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  sought  to 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  by  an  action  in  United 
States  District  Court  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  there  stayed  pend¬ 
ing  adjudication  of  the  issues  in 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  which 
an  appeal  now  is  being  taken. 

In  Ohio  and  Colorado  state 
courts  have  restrained  the  taking 
of  photographs  in  court  rooms 
under  court  rules  conforming  to 
ABA  Judicial  Canon  35,  as  amend¬ 
ed  on  September  15,  1952. 

In  Hawaii,  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
March  held  that  photographs  might 
not  be  taken  anywliere  in  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  (courts)  building,  in  a  case 
reported  by  Riley  H.  Allen,  Editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

In  Utah,  the  District  Judges  As- 


RIDDER  GROUP  at  ASNE  meeting,  left  to  right:  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  editor,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mcrcn; 
News;  Lawrence  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  managing  editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  Mrs.  Gustof  A. 
Nordin  and  Mrs.  Nordin,  managing  editor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News  Tribune. 


sociation,  in  March,  recommended 
.  at  the  Utah  State  Bar  and  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court  re-examine 
the  codes  which  prohibit  picture 
taking  in  the  court  room,  follow¬ 
ing  a  discussion  in  which  it  was 
urged  that  such  rules  as  Canon  35 
were  adopted  without  full  consider¬ 
ation. 

4.  Public  Information  on 
Military  Security 

(Report  on  this  section,  dealing 
with  newspaper  responsibility  un¬ 
der  the  ^pionage  Act  for  pub¬ 
lishing  security  information,  ap¬ 
peared  E&P,  April  17,  page  14.) 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  Society  sometimes 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  very  con¬ 
templation  of  the  dilemma  that 
confronts  those  who  wish  to  have 
both  a  secure  and  an  informed 
people.  If  the  industry  itself  does 
not  come  forward,  sooner  or  later, 
with  some  alternative  to  a  present 
situation  that  menaces  both  secur¬ 
ity  and  information,  it  must  anti¬ 
cipate  action  by  others  that  may 
be  unacceptable  or  distasteful. 

In  1950,  a  committee  consisting 
of  Benjamin  McKelway,  Nate 
Howard  and  James  Pope,  assisted 
by  Jack  Lockhart,  general  edito¬ 
rial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  made  a  study  of  the 
security  situation  then  existing  and 
concluded  that  no  form  of  censor¬ 
ship  was  required  in  what  they 
called  the  then  existing  “twilight 
period”.  They  recommended,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  censorship 
of  any  kind  becomes  necessary, 
it  should  be  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  World  War  II  and  should 
be  administered  by  an  independent 
agency,  under  the  direction  of  a 
civilian  with  background  in  com¬ 
munications  media,  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Another  such  thoughtful  ex¬ 


amination  of  current  problems  and 
issues  in  the  security  information 
field  seems  to  be  called  for  now. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  officers 
and  members  will  give  this  prob¬ 
lem  active  study  looking  toward 
some  affirmative  solution  and  that 
individual  members,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  may  exercise  voluntary  re¬ 
straints  that  will  result  in  the  press 
giving  no  occasion  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  legal  coercion  of  a  sort 
that  no  sensible  person  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  in  the  newspaper  business 
would  like  to  see  employed. 

5.  Atomic  Information 
The  past  year  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  atomic  energy  in¬ 
formation  made  public.  Yet  every 
fact  that  has  emerged  has  raised 
many  more  questions  that  have 
remained  unanswered.  The  result 
is  that  the  public  appears  to  be 
relatively  farther  behind  informa¬ 
tionally  than  ever  before. 

Why  do  we  need  more  informa¬ 
tion?  Witness  the  confusion  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  potential  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  required  a  major  change  in 
emphasis  in  the  teachings  of  this 
organization.  Now  the  watch-word 
is  “evacuation”  and  training  of 
rescue  units  is  pinned  to  the  needs 
of  rescuing  other  areas  rather  than 
of  one’s  own  city. 

But  how  far  away  must  a  per¬ 
son  go  to  be  safe  from  the  latest 
H-bomb — assuming,  as  one  must, 
that  it  might  be  dropped  on  the 
heart  of  a  city? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of 
national  defense  policy.  Some  aver 
that  the  answer  to  megatons  is 
megabucks,  that  we  could  enhance 
our  defense  against  intercontinen¬ 
tal  attack  if  we  spent  more  money. 
Clearly  the  answer  to  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  electorate.  Does  it 
have  enough  information  on  which 


to  base  a  decision? 

Besides  the  need  of  the  Amen  i 
can  public  for  more  specific  infer 
mation  on  the  effects  of  weapons.  | 
there  is  need  of  more  informatio[| 
for  our  allies,  as  President  Eiseni 
hower  has  pointed  out  to  Con-i 
gress. 

A  new  and  healthy  conditk): 
has  developed  in  recent  weeks 
There  is  a  growing  desire  in  (]oi 
gress  for  more  information.  Uni 
recently  no  congressman  dare; 
open  his  mouth  on  the  subject  oil 
atomic  information.  First  a  Sec 
ator,  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wiscois 
sin,  then  a  Congressman,  Michat 
Feighan  of  Cleveland,  made  afl 
peals,  the  latter  going  so  far  as  r 
introduce  a  resolution.  Neither ; 
a  member  of  the  joint  committee 
One  cannot  help  wondericr 
whether  or  not  the  unfortuna: 
fate  of  the  “Fortunate  Dragor’ 
and  its  luckless  crew  of  Japanesj 
fishermen  did  not  play  a  big  pa.c| 
in  causing  some  change  among 
people  and  the  Congress.  Has 
astounding  safety  record  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  i 
its  contractors  helped  to  hold  b; 
information  because  it  denied 
actual  cases  of  injury,  while  i 
minds  could  not  grasp  the  gi 
intangibles  of  hypothetical  destntj 
tion? 

Maybe  the  world  owes  a  g 
debt  to  this  handful  of  unkm 
Japanese  fishermen.  For  altho 
the  AEC  has  talked  about 
out”  before,  this  is  the  first  tin 
that  the  idea  has  gotten  over.  Bi 
tween  telling  something  and  ells 
tively  communicating  it  lies  a  « 
chasm. 

(Additional  references  to  t 
problem  of  security  informatiw 
in  connection  with  Section  4  01# 
report  also  were  reported  in  Ek 
last  week.) 
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Hold  up  thar’,  Podner . . .  "Scotch  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape— don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Saint  Paul  tviZAr  Minnesota 
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absolutely  public  in  everything  that 
affects  it.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
public  man  with  a  conscience  hav¬ 
ing  a  secret  that  he  would  keep 
from  the  people  about  their  own 
affairs.’ 

“Vice  President  John  Nance  Gar¬ 
ner,  who  certainly  was  no  theo¬ 
retical  legislative  expert,  who  was 
a  very  practical  legislator,  was 
quoted  in  the  new  Ickes  Dairy  as 
saying; 

“  ‘There  ought  not  be  any  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  any  Congressional 
committees  ...  it  is  all  public 
business.’ 

“Years  of  agitation  by  practical 
legislators,  such  as  Garner,  by 
students  of  government  such  as 
Wilson,  finally  culminated  in  the 
LaFollette-Monroney  Congression¬ 
al  Reorganization  Act,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  meetings  of  the 
legislative  committee  were  to  be 
open,  except  for  marking  up  bills 
and  voting  and  other  specih^  pur¬ 
poses  unless  the  committee  on  the 
majority  vote  decided  to  proceed 
in  clos^  session. 

1357  Meetings  Closed 

“This  is  a  far  from  satisfactory 
safeguard,  but  it  is  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance. 

“44  per  cent  of  all  committee 
and  subcommittee  meetings  of  the 
first  session  of  the  83rd  Congress 
were  closed.  1,357  meetings  out  of 
3,105  meetings  were  closed. 

“Of  course,  security  considera¬ 
tions  were  in  part  responsible  and 
everyone  acknowledges  that  in 
this  day  and  age  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  military  affairs  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  committees  that 
deal  with  foreign  relations  must 
be  conducted  behind  closed  doors. 
But  they  do  not  account  for  any 
small  part  of  the  total  meetings 
that  were  conducted  in  secret. 

“The  legislators’  meetings  should 
be  publicly  conducted  because  it 
is  the  public’s  business  that  is 
being  transacted. 

“It  is  important  to  remember, 
too,  that  under  our  system  the 
citizens  of  a  democracy  do  not 
make  an  absolute  grant  of  legisla¬ 
tive  power  when  they  elect  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  speak  for  them  in 
the  legislative  bodies.  They  make 
a  limited  grant  of  power  for  a 
fixed  period,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  withdraw  when  the  performance 
of  their  elected  representative  is 
to  them  unsatisfactory  when  the 
end  of  that  first  fixed  period  ar¬ 
rives. 

“If  they  are  going  to  exercise 
their  inherent  power  to  review  the 
positions  of  their  legislative  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  examine  their  con¬ 
duct  and  to  have  a  soundly  based 
judgment  when  the  individual 
comes  up  for  reelection,  they  must 
have  access  to  the  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  see  how  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  conducted  themselves. 

“Open  proceedings  broaden  the 


Lawrence  Winship,  editor  of  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  Carroll  Binder, 
editor  of  editorial  page,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  at  ASNE  confab. 


sources  of  a  committee’s  informa¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  brilliant  and 
enlightened  and  profound  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  Congress  or  in 
any  state  government  may  be,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  before  that 
committee  may  be,  there  are  in¬ 
dividuals  out  in  the  state  and  out 
in  the  country  who  have  greater 
specific  knowledge  upon  that  indi¬ 
vidual  subject  than  the  members 
of  the  committee.  It  is  wise  for 
the  committee  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  and  information 
of  that  individual  citizen  and,  if 
their  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
secret,  such  individuals  will  never 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  has  before  it  consider¬ 
ations  of  problems  on  which  they 
have  expert  knowledge. 

“We  can  constantly  point  out 
to  the  lawmakers  that  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  expose  errors  of  premise 
or  conclusions  while  committee 
deliberations  are  proceeding  and 
before  the  errors  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  legislative  enactments. 

“Basically — and  even  more  im¬ 
portant — by  meeting  openly,  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  legislatures,  lo¬ 
cal  boards  and  councils  and  com¬ 
missions  widen  the  participation  in 
government  on  the  part  of  its  cit¬ 
izens  and  enroll  the  whole  citizen¬ 
ry  and  cause  them  all  to  think 
about  the  problems  of  government 
and  prepare  them  for  the  passage 
of  legislation  and  even  enable 
them  to  better  equip  themselves 
under  legislation  aher  it  has  been 
adopted. 

“You  get  all  kinds  of  arguments 
for  closing  committee  sessions,  for 
closing  the  proceedings  of  local 
governing  bodies.  Of  course,  in  the 
present  day  and  age  the  security 
argument  is  foremost.  We  just 


simply  have  to  acknowledge  in 
many  cases  its  validity,  but  we 
need  to  remember  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  these  areas  of  security 
where  the  public  concern  is  the 
greatest  that  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  be  anxious  to  give 
the  public  the  most  complete  in¬ 
formation  consistent  with  security. 

“I  came  across  an  interesting 
quotation  the  other  day  in  study¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  XYZ  papers, 
which  you  will  remember,  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  Century. 

“At  the  close  of  that  difficult 
period  after  a  mission  had  re¬ 
turned  from  abroad,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Senator  Gerry,  urging 
him  to  tell  all  about  what  had 
happened  in  France,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  right  of  citizens  to 
know  about  this  kind  of  secret 
proceeding  as  well  as  it  could 
be  expressed  today  when  he  said: 

“  ‘Your  fellow  citizens  think  they 
have  a  right  to  full  information, 
in  a  case  of  such  great  concern¬ 
ment  to  them.  It  is  their  sweat 
which  is  to  learn  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  their  blood  which 
is  to  flow  in  expiation  of  the 
causes  of  it.’ 

“I  think  we  can  repeat  this  piece 
of  advice  to  any  committee  that 
today  sits  down  to  consider  affairs 
that  involve  the  safety  of  us  all 
and  the  survival  of  our  nation. 
We  certainly  need  to  know  all 
that  security  can  permit. 

“Of  course,  you  invariably  run 
into  the  argument  that  open  con¬ 
duct  of  such  sessions  will  cause 
lawmakers  to  play  to  the  gallery, 
will  slow  up  the  proceedings  and 
cause  individuals  to  act  the  dema¬ 
gogue  instead  of  deciding  issues 
on  the  basis  of  wisdom  and  good 
judgment. 


“I  am  sometimes  faintly  amused 
by  the  protestations  of  legislaton 
that  their  colleagues  will  mi$b^ 
have  in  the  presence  of  the  public. 

I  have  never  found  yet  one  that 
is  willing  to  admit  that  he  would 
act  the  part  of  the  demagogue. 

It  is  usually  some  colleague. 

“Then  it  is  argued  that  business 
is  more  expeditiously  and  efficient¬ 
ly  conducted  in  secret.  Efficiency 
and  expediency,  however,  are  not 
the  great  virtues  of  the  democratic 
process.  Democratic  legislatures 
have  not  only  to  pass  laws  but  to 
gain  the  consent,  the  support  and 
the  understanding  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  legislate.  Secrecy 
may  be  a  short  run  efficiency,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  is  an  inefficient 
way  of  conducting  the  business  of 
a  free  people. 

‘Then  it  is  argued  that  ‘politics’ 
will  coerce  legislators  to  be  co¬ 
erced  into  unsound  votes,  whereas 
in  secret  they  would  vote  their 
principles.  We  can  only  answer 
that  there  can  not  be  much  worth¬ 
iness  in  a  principle  that  is  so  frail 
that  it  cannot  be  publicly  avowed 
and  defended  and  so  fragile  as  to 
be  unable  to  survive  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  legislative  maneuver. 

“We  have  had  an  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  contest  with  courts  across  this 
land.  It  is  really  an  extraordinary 
thing  how  rights  so  long  secured 
can  be  so  easily  whittled  away 
and  so  perceptibly  eroded  before 
our  very  eyes. 

“Courts  are  being  closed  on  the 
grounds  of  decorum  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  persons  reporting  the 
court  proceedings  are  using  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  reporting  them 
which  would  interfere  with  the 
court. 

‘They  have  also  been  closed  as 
the  result  of  the  emigration  of 
judicial  power  ( 1 )  to  Congression¬ 
al  committees,  which  do  meet  in 
secret  while  exercising  essential 
judicial  functions,  and  (2)  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies.  A  great  deal 
of  difficulty  has  arisen  in  this  area 
Many  a  lawmaking  body  has  made 
laws  and  then  enforced  them  in 
the  courts. 

“Madison  warned  us  that  this 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  com¬ 
binations  of  power. 

“Aside  from  that,  these  agenci« 
have  dealt  with  individual  cases 
as  a  court  would  deal  with  them. 
Lawyers  do  not  call  them  courts, 
but  the  hapless  individual  appear¬ 
ing  before  them  who  is  deprived 
of  his  rights  certainly  feels  that  he 
has  been  before  a  court  and  such 
tribunals  ought  to  be  openly  con¬ 
ducted. 

Why  Opened 

“I  think  it  might  be  refreshing 
for  us  to  keep  before  our  minds 
why  court  proceedings  ought  to  be 
ogsened.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
this  broad  argument  in  the  face 
of  some  particular  expediencies 
that  counsel  the  closing  a  court 
First,  when  we  consult  Bentham 
and  Wigmore,  we  find  the  obvious 
fact  that  an  openly  conducted  coun 
{Continued  on  page  114) 
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(to  be  pubtished  as  secUoii  H,  PI  issae  dated  October  29, 1954) 


WHAT  IT  IS 


The  PI  Advertisers'  Annual  for  19SS 
will  be  distributed  to  over  30,000 
advertising  executives-going  to  all 
subscribers  plus  additional  single 
copy  sales.  This  represents  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  ever  achieved  to  date 
among  publications  serving  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community  all  over  the 
world.  For  further  Information  on 
the  contents  of  this  greatest  single¬ 
issue  work  book  for  advertisers  look 
at  the  bare  outline  of  section  sub¬ 
jects  below.  For  some  indication  of 
what  it  can  mean  to  you  as  a  reader 
or  for  you  as  a  vehicle  for  your 
advertising  use  the  coupon  on  this 
page  or  contact  your  PI  representa¬ 
tive. 


SECTIONS  ON 

Basic  Advertising  Statistics 
Agency  costs  and  operations 


Newspapers 

Supplements 

Magazines 

Radio 

Television 

Business  Papers 

Markets 


Farm  Publications 
Outdoor 
Transportation 
Comics 
Match  Books 


Negro 
Religious 
Foreign  language 


Advertising  Production 

Direct  Mail 

Displays 

Premiums 

Packaging 

Films 

Sales  Aids 

Gifts 

Exhibits 

Associations 

Data  Sources 

Legal  and  Ethics 

Cross  Index  to  Annual 

Full  Index  to  1953  PI  Weekly 

Classified  Advertising: 

"The  Advertising  Market  Place’ 


HOW  PEOPLE  ARE  USING  THE 
ADVERTISERS’  ANNUAL  NOW 

Since  the  initial  flood  of  praise  which  poured  into 
Printers'  Ink  following  publication  of  the  first  Advertisers’ 
Annual  last  October,  Printers'  Ink  has  been  watching 
carefully  to  gauge  the  traffic  the  Annual  receives  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Every  indication  points  to  the  Annual’s 
becoming  the  basic  reference  work  for  advertisers 
throughout  the  world.  Space  does  not  permit  complete 
documentation  of  that  fact  here.  However,  since  the 
librarian  of  a  large  agency  is  at  the  nerve  center  of  ref¬ 
erence  work  traffic,  this  comment  from  one  at  one  of 
New  York's  largest  agencies  is  significant: 

“We  had  originally  twenty  copies  of  the  Printers'  Ink 
Advertisers’  Annual  for  our  library.  Today  I  find  one 
copy  -  well  thumbed.  I  can  account  for  eighteen  of  the 
others  which  were  finally  issued  to  various  departments 
at  their  request  as  permanent  reference  for  them  to 
hold." 

Harry  Swart,  manager.  Readers'  Service  Department, 
Printers’  Ink  has  this  to  say-.  "I  have  used  the  Annual 
steadily  since  its  publication  in  answering  many  of  the 
thousands  of  questions  which  we  handle  here  each  year. 
If  the  Annual  doesn’t  give  you  all  the  answers,  it  very 
quickly  leads  you  to  where  you  can  find  them." 

Our  sales  representatives  will  be  glad  to  offer  further 
substantiation. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT 
FOR  YOUR  ADVERTISING 

The  Advertisers’  Annual  offers  a  special  opportunity 
to  every  business  engaged  in  selling  anything  of  any 
kind  to  advertisers  and  agencies.  And  your  advertising 
in  the  Annual  must  be  special  to  be  most  effective  be¬ 
cause  the  Annual  is  a  unique  advertising  medium.  It's 
big  and  it  works  for  you  all  year  long.  It  does  the  most 
thorough  job  of  wrapping  up  information  for  advertisers 
ever  attempted  between  one  set  of  covers. 

Your  advertising  in  the  Annual  must  be  a  wrap-up.  too 
Remember:  anyone  interested  in  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  in  any  of  its  ramifications  is  fascinated  by  the 
Printers’  Ink  Advertisers'  Annual. 


Top  management,  reputedly  beyond  the  sure  reach  of 
all  reading  matter  —  yet  the  very  fountainhead  of  present- 
day  marketing  strategy,  experience  and  know-how  — 
unabashedly  admits  that  the  scope  of  this  Annual  effort 
staggered  them  and  that  they  repeatedly  pore  over  the 
1954  Annual  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Here  are  some  basic  suggestions  for  successful 
advertising  in  the  Annual: 

1.  Tell  your  whole  story  -  make  it  clear  but  compre¬ 
hensive  . . .  you’re  talking  to  interested  advertising  people 
who  won't  shy  off  from  '“heavy”  copy  — when  they're 
interested.  Tell  all ...  in  a  half  column  if  you  can  . . .  in 
several  pages  if  you  need  them. 

2.  Secure  a  position  now  in  that  section  of  the  Annual 
(see  section  titles  on  this  page)  where  the  advertisers 
you  are  particularly  interested  in  selling  will  most  often 
return  for  reference.  If  you  feel  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  that  no  one  section  is  a  ''natural”  for  your  prospects’ 
major  interest,  you  may  decide  to  "flag”  certain  likely 
sections  with  smaller  ads  directing  attention  to  your 
main  wrap-up  ad.  Or,  you  may  decide  (as  others  did  in 
the  first  Annual)  to  do  a  smaller  space  wrap-up  suitable 
for  insertion  in  several  different  sections  of  the  Annual. 
Whichever  method  you  decide  on  —  tell  your  whole  story 
informatively  keeping  in  mind  that  your  reader  has  turned 
to  the  Advertisers'  Annual  for  full  information  on  the 
product  or  service  you  sell. 

3.  Use  enough  space  to  do  the  job.  The  Annual  for  1955 
will  be  a  big  book.  An  investment  in  adequate  advertising 
space  to  tell  your  complete  story  will  pay  off  in  several 
ways:  First,  it  will  help  you  to  get  attention  and  proper 
display  value  for  your  message  as  it  is  read  all  during 
1955;  then,  it  will  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  mileage  through  reprints  of  your  story  used  as 
mailing  pieces,  salesmen's  pieces,  or  to  fill  any  other 
need  you  may  have  for  a  complete  sales  story  in  print. 
By  advance  planning  on  this  multiple-use  aspect  you  can 
save  enough  on  printing  costs  alone  to  pay  for  production 
of  your  basic  ad  for  the  PI  Advertisers'  Annual. 

4.  Advertising  in  the  Annual  is  not  a  substitute  for 
your  regular  campaign;  but  it  should  be  tied  in  as  closely 
as  possible  with  your  continuing  campaign  theme  and 
treatment  so  that  it  adds  continuity  to  that  campaign. 


ORDER  NOW  (CL0SIN6  AUGUST  15, 1954) 


BASIC  ONE-TIME  RATES 

two  page  facing  two-third  page  . $440 

(spread)  $1170  one-third  page .  240 

one  page . 610  one-sixth  page .  140 

Smaller  than  one-sixth  in  classified  section:  "Advertising 
Market  Place”  at  $S0  per  inch. 

Contract  rates  apply  for  regular  PI  advertisers.  For  all 
details  consult  your  Printers'  Ink  Representative. 


PRINTERS’  INK,  205  East  42  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

1.  Send  me  all  information  on  the  Advertisers'  Annual 
for  1955  as  it  is  developed.  I  am  interested  in  advertising 
in  it.  □ 

2.  Consider  this  my  space  reservation  and  contact  me 
at  once  to  help  me  prepare  a  special  ad.  □ 


PRINTERS’ INK 


205  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  •  Pasadana  •  London 
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national  &  retail  combined^  in  1953 
spent  more  in  The  News 
than  in  any  other  US  newspaper 

Grocery  advertisers  spend  more  in  The  News 
for  very  obvious  reasons:  (1)  The  News  is  the  most 
influential  medium  in  the  country's  first  market .  . . 

(2)  reaches  six  out  of  ten  City  families,  and  thirty-five 
percent  of  those  in  the  suburbs  ...  (3)  delivering 
more  customers  and  sales  ...  (4)  at  the  lowest  cost. 


THEHNEWS  f  New  York^s  Picture  Neivspaper 

with  twice  the  circulation,  daily  or  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. . .  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Closed  Meetings 

continued  from  page  110 


in  the  presence  of  people  and 
clients  and  witnesses  inclines  wit¬ 
nesses  to  tell  the  truth.  He  sees  in 
every  spectator  and  reads  in  the 
newspaper  a  possible  contradic¬ 
tory  witness. 

“Secondly,  it  calls  forth,  by  the 
very  unraveling  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  new  testimony  or  testimony 
in  contradiction  to  that  submitted 
by  the  witnesses  actually  in  the 
court.  There  have  been  many  dra¬ 
matic  illustrations  of  this,  but 
none  more  dramatic  than  that  of  a 
local  citizen  here,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  on  trial  for  indecent  ex¬ 
posure.  His  lawyers  pleaded  for 
closed  proceedings.  Their  request 
was  denied.  His  ministers  pleaded 
with  the  newspapers  not  to  report 
the  proceedings.  They  were  opened 
nevertheless.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  the  anxiety  and  the 
position  of  the  accused  person 
pricked  the  conscience  of  the  man 
guilty  of  the  offense,  and  he  came 
forward  and  acknowledged  it.  But 
for  the  openly  conducted  trial, 
Williams  would  have  been  con¬ 
victed  on  the  evidence  of  the  two 
witnesses. 

“Open  proceedings  are  a  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  individual  as  well  as 
a  protection  for  the  community. 

“Free,  of  course,  and  openly 
conducted  and  openly  recorded 
court  moves  and  officers  of  the 
court  to  conscientious  performance 
of  their  duties  and  as  Bentham  put 
it.  The  judge  is  tried  while  trying.’ 

“This  is  a  good  situation,  in 
which  to  have  a  public  officer  in 
whom  so  much  authority  and  con¬ 
fidence  is  reposed.  Moreover, 
openly  conducted  proceedings  and 
openly  reported  proceedings  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  the  judicial 
process. 

“It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial  and  a  public 
trial.  Yet  I  think  this  danger  is 
greatly  overemphasized.  If  it  is  a 
danger,  1  think  it  is  one  that  we 
must  in  some  cases  wrought.  For 
I  think  we  ought  to  recall  always 
that  the  most  distinguishing  aspect 
of  a  tyrannical  government  and 
the  probably  the  greatest  single 
distinction  between  absolutism  and 
a  democratic  regime  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  power  of  secret  arrest, 
secret  trial  and  secret  punishment, 
secret  imprisonment,  and  we  will, 
at  our  peril,  permit  our  courts  pro¬ 
gressively  to  proceed  behind  closed 
doors. 

“We  have  had  a  great  struggle 
with  the  executive  establishment, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  continuing 
struggle.  As  Dr.  Cross  has  so  elo¬ 
quently  pointed  out,  our  case  here 
rests  on  a  somewhat  different 
predicament.  The  background  is 
utterly  different.  There  is  a  long 
tradition  and  long  support  in  law 
for  secrecy  in  the  federal  estab¬ 
lishment.  Even  so  generally  liberal 
a  great  citizen  as  Tom  Jefferson 


A.  D.  Paulson,  editor,  Fargo  Forum,  and  George  Smallsreed,  editor. 
Columbus  Dispatch,  in  Washington. 


in  the  Burr  trial  set  forth  the  frank 
opinion — and  I  quote  it — ^that: 

“  ‘All  nations  have  found  it  nec¬ 
essary,  that,  for  the  advantageous 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  some  of 
these  proceedings  (of  the  execu¬ 
tive)  at  least  should  remain  known 
to  their  executive  functionary  only. 
He,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  the  sole  judge 
of  which  of  them  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  will  permit  publication.’ 

“This  is  a  pretty  astonishingly 
broad  assertion  of  executive  right 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
advocate  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

“Congress  has  given  sanction  to 
this  view  in  5  USAC  22  and  in 
many  other  statutes,  that  Dr.  Cross 
has  so  ably  outlined  in  his  book. 

“The  dangers  of  executive  se¬ 
crecy  now  are  inherently  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
and  there  are  also  some  enormous 
differences  in  the  character  of  the 
executive  establishment.  Executive 
agencies  are  exercising  rule-mak¬ 
ing  power  that  in  their  force  and 
effect  constitute  legislative  powers. 
But  while  the  power  is  one  that 
has  emigrated  out  of  legislative 
bodies,  all  the  protection  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  power  there  has  not 
emigrated  with  it.  Certainly  where 
we  have  an  executive  agency  that 
deals  with  rule-making  proceedings 
and  regulations  that  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  citizens  must 
take  care  to  demand  that  they  have 
access  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
bodies  that  make  these  rules  un¬ 
der  all  the  same  dangers  that 
would  exist  if  the  rules  and  laws 
were  made  in  secret  by  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

Where  Remedies  Lie 

“Moreover,  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  adminis¬ 
trative  boards  and  bureaus  are  ex¬ 
ercising  a  great  deal  of  judicial 
power  and  the  sheer  size  of  the 
executive  establishment  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  citizens 
to  have  that  information  about  the 
conduct  of  the  government  at  the 
federal  level,  at  least,  sufficient  to 
base  a  sound  judgment  about  it. 

“Where  do  the  remedies  for  our 
shortcomings  here  really  lie?  We 
need  some  statutory  remedies.  We 
need  to  reexamine  old  statutes 
that  authorize  secrecy  in  areas  of 
government  that  can  no  longer  be 
justified  by  an  illogical  argument. 

“We  must  amend  these  ancient 
laws.  We  must  seek  new  statutes 
to  open  up  agencies  that  are  now 
closed  to  us  by  law.  We  ought  to 
be  constantly  scrutinizing  every 
single  act  of  a  Congress  and  legisla¬ 
ture  that  provides  for  the  creation 
of  any  new  laws  for  bureaus  or 
powers  to  see  that  the  public’s  ac¬ 
cess  to  that  agency  is  adequately 
protected. 

“We  need  to  be  guided  by  the 
kind  of  philosophy  which  Wilson 
expressed  when  he  said: 

“  ‘Wherever  any  public  busine.ss 
is  transacted,  wherever  plans  af¬ 
fecting  the  public  are  laid,  or  en¬ 


terprise  touching  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  comfort  and  convenience  go 
forward,  wherever  political  pro¬ 
grams  are  formulated,  or  candi¬ 
dates  agreed  on — over  that  place 
a  voice  must  speak  with  the  di¬ 
vine  prerogative  of  a  people’s  will, 
the  words — “Let  there  be  light’’.’ 

“We  know  that  not  all  that  there 
is  to  do  with  freedom  of  the  press 
is  wrapped  up  in  our  struggle  for 
access  to  the  people’s  right  to 
know. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of 
press  freedom.  The  right  to  know 
is  certainly  the  first  right  in  the 
order  of  its  exercise,  and  it  may 
be  the  first  right  even  in  the  order 
of  its  importance,  for,  if  other 
steps  are  taken  against  the  press 
to  cut  it  off,  there  will  always  be 
courageous  individuals  to  print 
these  things  in  spite  of  a  law  if  the 
information  can  be  obtained. 

“If  the  information  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  first  place,  even 
the  most  courageous  and  ingenious 
men  may  be  frustrated  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  tell  the  people  what  is 
going  on  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ments. 

“This  doesn't  mean  we  overlook 
the  importance  of  these  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  press  freedom.  We  know 
we  need  the  right  to  print  without 
prior  restraint,  the  right  to  print 
without  threat  of  reprisal,  the 
right  to  use  facilities  for  printing 
and  the  right  to  distribute.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  are  aware  that  these 
rights  as  well  as  the  right  to  know 
itself  are  not  rights  that  belong  to 
the  press. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  no  more 
belongs  to  us  than  freedom  of 
speech  belongs  to  a  man  who 
owns  an  auditorium.  These  rights 
belong  to  the  whole  people  and 
our  efforts  to  make  them  secure 
are  not  a  struggle  for  a  special 
privilege  or  a  narrow  advantage 
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or  a  prior  power  over  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  people.  This  is  not 
an  objective  pursued  in  behalf  of 
a  craft  vocational  profession.  Wt 
must  emphasize  this  because  wt 
need  to  escape  the  charge  that  out 
purpose  is  selfish,  and  we  need  f 
to  shatter  the  self<onscious  inhibi- 1 
tions  of  a  great  many  newspaper  i 
men  who  sometimes  seem  to  fee!  1 
so  strong  a  property  right  in  free- 1 
dom  of  the  press  that  they  are  as  " 
timid  and  abashed  in  defendini 
freedom  of  the  press  as  they  would 
be  in  advocating  a  private  cause 
or  a  personal  purpose. 

“Now,  the  cause  in  which  your 
successive  committees  have  labored 
can  never,  by  their  efforts,  be 
made  to  succeed  if  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  by  such  doubts  and  misgivings 
arc  deterred  from  pressing  the  peo¬ 
ple's  rights  to  know  as  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  purpose. 

“It  will  take  a  committee  of  this 
whole  Society  to  open  legislative 
bodies  to  public  scrutiny,  to  open 
up  the  courts,  the  executive  branch 
to  such  public  scrutiny.  If  we  may 
paraphrase  Andrew  Hamilton’s  im¬ 
mortal  appeal  to  the  New  York 
Court  that  sat  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Zenger: 

“The  question  is  not  of  small 
nor  private  concern;  it  is  not  the 
cause  of  newspapers  or  newspaper-  ^ 
men;  it  is  the  cause  of  every  free  ' 
man  that  lives;  it  is  the  best  cause; 
it  is  the  cause  of  liberty.” 

■ 

Paper  ior  Chinese 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Chinese 
Free  Press,  only  Chinese-English 
daily  newspaper  in  Canada,  was 
published  March  1.  It  joins  two 
other  local  Chinese-language  dail¬ 
ies,  the  Chinese  Times  and  the 
Chinese  Voice.  The  publisher  is 
Charlie  Young,  a  hotel  proprietor. 
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Simple  illustrations  enable  the 
individual  to  learn  by  himself. 


Actually,  operation  of  a  TELFrrYPi':sETTER  Perforator 
is  simple  enough  to  be  mastered  in  a  short  time  by 
almost  any  competent  touch-typist. 

With  this  new  manual  in  hand,  a  beginner  ought 
to  be  able  to  produce  useable  tape  a  day  or  two 
after  starting  instructions  and  be  able  to  produce 
over  400  lines  per  hour  after  only  six  months  of 
experience. 

Though  the  manual  is  written  primarily  for  the 
individual,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  supervisor 
or  instructor  who  is  establishing  a  training  course 
on  the  subject. 

Publication  of  this  manual  is  just  another  effort 
by  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  help  operators  achieve  the  highest  level  of 
production  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Copies  of  the  Perforator  Operator's  Training- 
Reference  Manual  have  been  sent  free-of-charge  to 
present  u.sers  of  teletypesetter  apparatus  and  in 
the  future  copies  will  be  supplied  with  each  Per¬ 
forator  sold. 

Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  at  $1.50  (cost 
plus  handling  charges)  each  by  writing  to  Dept. 
E4,  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  2752  North 
Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


Identical  Selection 
Th»  illinir4(r<< 

iKidtifi  iimitton. 
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Editors  Urged  to 
Recruit  New  Tcdent 


buted  and  stated  that  in  the  past 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  a  “full-blooded  Cherry  Coke  In-  were  85  calls  from  Ten- 

the  Tulsa  Tribune,  told  ASNE  dian.”  "«ssee  newspapers  for  the  Univer- 

April  16  the  newspaper  business  is  A  Larger  Pattern?  of  Tennessee  s  18  graduates, 

losing  its  ability  to  attract  bright  “Js  our  newspaper  snake-bitten?  Editors  Clamored 


three  to  ten  job  offers  for  each  standing  of  reporters,  the  majority 
graduate.  An  editorial  in  the  of  the  high  schoolers  plac^  it 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  last  week  right  below  electricians,  machU- 
called  attention  to  a  journalism  ists,  welfare  workers  and  under¬ 
scholarship  to  which  it  had  contri-  takers, 
buted  and  stated  that  in  the  past  Libel  by  Government 


year  mere  were  ea  cans  irom  len-  newspaper  business,  gentle- 

nessee  newspapers  for  the  Univer-  suffering  from  the  cumula- 


sity  of  Tennessee’s  18  graduates 

Editors  Clamored 


tive  effect  of  years  of  libel. 

“First,  we  must  thank  our  gov- 


boys  and  girls,  its  job  applicants  Has  some  disgruntled  ex-employe  ‘The  University  of  Minnesota  ernment  for  peddling  the  idea  that  N 


are  dimini-shing  both  in  quality  and  chalked  a  cabalistic  hobo  hex  on  could  have  placed  31  additional  newspaper  jobs  are  impossible  to 

numbers,  and  it  is  “replacing  its  our  front  door,  meaning  ‘Bad  seniors  last  June.  Northwestern  get  and  therefore  useless  to  prt- 

seed  corn  with  a  poorer  and  less  Dog’  or  ‘This  Lady  Don’t  Give  could  fill  only  30%  of  the  open-  pare  for. 

productive  variety.’’  Hand-outs’’?  Or  is  this  part  of  a  ings.  Eager  editors  clamored  for  “The  1951  edition  of  the  Labor 

He  urged  the  newspaper  busi-  larger  pattern?  anything  that  could  run,  walk  or  Department’s  ‘Occupation  Outlook 

ne.ss  to  compete  with  the  300-odd  “My  research  has  indicated  to  creep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  Handbook’  is  an  example.  Forty 
industries  which  sy.stematically  me  that  it  IS  part  of  a  larger  pat-  number  of  these  young  hopefuls  thousand  copies  were  distributed 

court  the  brightest  youngsters  on  tern — a  pattern  with  disturbing  im-  were  of  the  creepy  kind.  and  are  still  on  the  desks  of  most 

college  campuses  and  said  ASNE  plications  for  all  of  us.  We  are  “Why  this  terrible  shortage?  high  school  vocational  guidance 

^ould  consider  getting  together  no  longer  getting  the  cream  of  the  “Part  of  it,  gentlemen,  is  the  re-  teachers.  It  says:  ‘Employment  of 

with  ANPA,  SNPA,  NEA  and  In-  crop.  Our  industry  is  having  its  ward  for  our  own  sins.  For  too  reporters  and  editors  on  daily 

land  Press  to  explore  a  plan  for  a  fair  share  of  the  ablest  young-  long  our  business  tried  to  pay  off  newspapers  will  probably  not  in¬ 
joint  booklet  on  the  advantages  sters  siphoned  away  by  competing  in  romance  instead  of  cash.  We  crease  much  in  the  long  run,  al- 

of  newspaper  careers.  It  should  be  industries  that  really  know  how  to  still  have  with  us  a  minority  of  though  there  will  always  be  some 

inspirational  in  tone,  answer  ques-  proselyte.  The  level  in  our  seed  publishers  who,  while  they  deliver  openings  owing  to  turn-over.  The 


tions  about  average  wages,  hours,  bin  is  going  down, 
working  conditions,  explain  the  Index 


greenbacks  to  the  composing  room,  use  of  syndicated  material  and  the  n 
try  to  unload  wampum,  glass  increasing  proportion  of  space  de- 


importance  of  the  press  and  its  re-  “All  ASNE  members,  I  am  sure,  ^’eads  and  cigar  coupons  on  their  voted  to  advertising  may  r^uce 
sponsibilities,  and  should  be  placed  acree  that  it  is  not  necessarv  for  a  newsmen.  the  need  for  reporters  on  dailies, 

....-*1. _ _ 1  _ _  1  •  °  ~  .....  “TKa  /xf  nVn; 


with  vocational  guidance  people  in  well-endowed  person  to  go  to  jour-  Most  Pay  Well  vocational  booklet  of  Bnai 

all  schools.  nalism  school  in  order  to  do  well  “But  most  of  us  pay  well.  Our  ®  Octo^r  in  the  face  of 

Empty  Files  in  our  business.  But  journalism  newspaper’s  average  reporter  and  frantic  demand  by  the  industry  for 

Mr.  Jones  said  manv  editors  are  school  enrolments  are  a  good  index  deskman  weekly  salary  is  right  at  journalism  gradu^es  warned  its 
looUng  arempty"pX“  o„  lito  >"">"8  “"'S*  $100.  We'll  put  a  freshly  bediaper-  y«"»8  •Compel.l.on  l« 

aThi  is  orS  them.  youngster,  in  a  newspaper  career,  ed  college  tyro  to  work  tor  $65  a  lob?  m  lournalism  will  cont,n«  to 


Empty  Files 


youngsters  |n  a  newspa^r  career,  college  t^ro  ^165  a 

“In  tkp  nact  vgatir  majority  of  boys  and  girls  week  for  the  first  three  months  ”  •"*«"*«*  w 

we  have  been  trvinir  tn  rpniarf  oriented  will  take  some  jour-  with  raises  or  dismissal  guaran-  Statistics,  because  the 

wLn^ne  combinS  on  the  pLv  The  bottle-fed,  ink-stained  number  of  college-trained  worken 

S  !Lt  hTd  SrhmWei  .m  hv  years  the  en-  wretches  of  tradition,  with  their 

moUSn  and^enartnS  American  journalism  Bohemian  bachelorhoods,  their  mgs  due  to  de^hs  and  retirements, 

iobs  In  snite  of  onr  mo.it  viaoron..  schools  has  been  decreasing.  And  shiny  blue  serges,  and  their  un-  number  of  new  jo  s  is 

efforts  we  have  entertained^n  na  J-school  enrolment  has  been  finished  novels,  are  figments  of  the  negligible, 

rfde  of^fapl  -at.  d  •  k  <Jown  about  twice  as  fast  as  past.  Dropped  Portkullls 

he  said  ^  college  enrolment,  generally.  Last  “Yet  how  this  tradition  haunts  “If  you  believe  the  Department 

“«o  Id  ’  September  there  were  9,600  ma-  us!  In  a  recent  survey  20%  of  the  of  Labor,  we  editors  have  dropped 

^me  couldn  t  spell.  Some  jn  54  journalism  schools  com-  high  school  seniors  of  Iowa  the  portcullis,  yanked  up  the  draw- 

couldnt  count  the  pica.s.  One  pared  to  about  16.000  majors  in  thought  that  if  they  graduated  bridge,  and  we’re  daring  college 
headlines  but  rarely  1948.  from  college  and  went  into  news-  graduates  to  just  try  to  get  over 

read  the  stories.  One  had  nothing  job  Offers  paper  work  their  starting  salarie.s  the  walls. 

to  say  for  weeks  except  when  he  “Fifty-two  out  of  58  journalism  would  be  between  $20  and  $30  a  “Secondly,  we  libel  ourselves. 


read  the  stories.  One  had  nothing 
to  say  for  weeks  except  when  he 


politely  a^re^ed  our^^  managing  schools,  answering  a  questionnaire  week.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  were  Dr.  Ralph  Nafziger,  head  of  jour- 


•  nk'if*  name  sent  out  last  Winter  by  Prof.  Char-  sure  they  would  start  at  under  $50.  nalism  at  the  University  of  Wis- 


if  should  have  -p  Duncan,  said  they  had  from  “When  asked  to  rate  the  social 

had  quite  a  nest  egg,  judging  by 


(Continued  on  page  117) 


the  haircut  fees  he  had  saved,  de- 
S'rted  his  wife  and  children  and 
wandered  off  in  the  desert. 

“One  of  our  good  women  re¬ 
porters  joined  the  WACs.  We  didn’t 
blame  her.  It  seems  that  our  news¬ 
room  couldn’t  complete  with  the 
marriage  opportunities  of  an  army 
camp.  But  I  had  by  that  time  be¬ 
come  discouraged  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  had  been  bringing  up 
from  the  smaller  papers,  so  I  asked 
a  journalism  dean,  whom  I  trust, 
to  give  me  his  most  promising 
February  graduate.  An  attractive 
young  woman  appeared,  but  when 
she  failed  to  produce  much  she 
confided  to  me  that  calling  people 
on  the  telephone  embarrassed  her. 

“It’s  bad  enough  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  but  when 
you  go  through  the  bottom  you’re 
in  trouble. 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  of  re¬ 
working  the  application  of  the  lady 
who  labored  briefly  for  us  during 


..  yy  .  ASNE  REFLECTIONS— Left  to  right:  Robert  C.  Vance,  editor.  New  Britain  Herald;  Gideon  Seymoar, 

World  War  II  and  who  described  a  executive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor,  Des  Moines  RegMtr 

prominent  pioneer  Oklahoman  as  and  Tribune. 


prominent  pioneer  Oklahoman  as 
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consin,  believes  that  we  would  have 
a  lot  more  youngsters  headed  for  ,  >■ 

journalism  if  someone  would  ,:0' 

chloroform  the  average  editor-  W 

orator  when  he  rises  before  a  a  A 

student  audience  to  describe  the  ('/ 
woes  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  /  . 

so  doing  he  seeks  to  point  to  him-  ;  MT'.' . 

self,  by  implication,  as  a  selfless  j  m 

public  servant  undergoing  the  most  m 

unspeakable  hardships  and  indig-  m 

nitics  pro  bono  publico.  !  M 

‘Thirdly,  the  newspaper  busi-  / 

ness  has  long  been  a  target  of 
abuse  from  agencies  that  are  ig-  ! 
norant  or  just  plain  hostile.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  reporter-  | 
hero  of  radio,  movie  and  televi¬ 
sion,  battling  for  the  people’s 
rights  against  the  complacence  of  | 
a  boozy  editor  or  the  venality  of  c 

a  rich  and  crooked  publLsher.  | 

There  is  not  a  left-wing  writer  be-  i 
tween  Hollywood  and  Broadway  j 
who  has  not  repeatedly  dragged  1 

out  these  straw  men  and  kicked  the  s'!  h 

stuffing  out  of  them.  }  ^ 

“And.  as  Cranston  Williams  of  1 
ANPA  pointed  out,  recently,  we  j 

have  our  mysterious  enemies  on  '  ; 
the  campus,  too.  Why  else,  he  ask.s,  ^ 

would  a  recent  high  school  text¬ 
book,  entitled.  The  New  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Speech,’  have  singled  out  as  a  '  ^ 

prize  example  a  Wisconsin  stu-  >  > 

dent’s  essay  describing  all  adver-  i 

tisers  as  cheaters  and  swindlers.  ^ 

The  obvious  implication,  aimed  at  ! 
many  thousands  of  impressionable 
high  school  students,  is  that  the  1 1 

newspaper  business  Ls  a  dirty  and  i  J 

dishonorable  calling. 

“Today  gentlemen,  I  simply  ■ 

want  to  suggest  that  perhaps  it’s  , 
time  we  began  to  use  a  portion  of  ! 

our  talents  in  telling  the  truth  '  , 

about  ourselves.  I  don’t  .suggest  i  l 

that  we  try  to  answer  diatribe  with  j  1  I 

diatribe.  1  don’t  suggest  that  we  j 
seek  to  overcome  calumny  by  vain-  j  I  ' 

glorious  poses  with  lances  or  I  J 
crown-of-thorns.  | 

“But  1  do  suggest  this:  That  we 
devote  .some  of  our  effort  to  help-  !  , ! 

ing  American  youth  understand  j 
just  how  our  business  really  oper-  I  ' 
ates.  I 

“And  I  suggest  we  aim  our  shots  j 
principally  at  the  senior  classes  in  ; 
high  school  and  the  freshman  clas-  | 

^s  in  college — first,  because  it  is  i 
important  to  tell  the  story  early, 

to  all  our  future  readers,  and,  sec-  \  _ 

ondly,  because  it  is  important  to  i 
sell  our  business  to  the  bright 
youngsters  who  might  be  inclined 
toward  it  before  they  have  been 

lured  into  other  specialized  fields.  p - 

“The  American  newspaper  busi-  \ 
ness  is  the  world’s  greatest  sales-  1  0101 

n>an.  We  sell  bath  salts  and  bras-  1  ^  i 

sieres.  We  sell  Cadillacs  and  Crispy  ^  I 
Crunchies.  We  sell  information  j  1 
and  we  sell  ideas.  |  i 

“Why  can  we  not  sell  ourselves?  I 
“Newspaper  work  offers  a  rich  I 
life  and  a  full  life.  | 

“Why  must  it  put  up  with  sec-  | 
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The  ANPA  Convention  is  far  more  than  just  another  yearly  gathering  of 
business  men:  it  is  intimately  important  to  readers  of  newspapers  everywhere, 
and  the  civic  growth  of  their  comnfinities. 

Publishers  and  their  key  executives  plan  for  a  better  product,  a  more  useful 
public  service,  a  widening  of  the  scope  of  practical  usefulness. 

That  is  a  sound  reason  for  these  gatherings.  The  better,  the  more  influential 
the  newspapers,  the  stronger  they  become  for  human  progress.  It  likewise 
makes  them  more  profitable  avenues  of  .sales  for  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  Finally,  sales — the  creating  of  consumer  demand — make  surer  the 
promise  of  national  prosperity  through  industrial  siicce.ss. 

We — of  these  two  influential  Topeka,  Kansas,  newspapers, — recognize 
AN  PA’S  important  place  in  the  improvement  and  growth  of  our  product. 
This  obligation  increases  steadily  as  the  great  city  together  with  the  area  we 
serve  marches  onward  to  new  peaks  of  population  and  economic  wealth. 

A  husky  market  it  is,  too.  The  Topeka  City  Zone  has  reached  1 12,000.  and 
our  close-knit  counties  of  a  truly  remarkable  Retail  Trade  Area  now  up 
to  445,000!  Industrially  and  agriculturally  rich,  to  support  this  huge  popu¬ 
lation,  our  market  offers  national  advertisers  an  exceptional  m:uket — and 
the  newspapers  to  cover  it  thoroughly. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  has  given  75  years  of  steadfast  service:  The  State 
Journal  completes  a  picture  of  even  State-wide  influence.  Newspapers  are 
the  “Seeing  Eyes’’  of  Sales — they  reach  out  to  every  nook  and  corner  .  .  . 
they  guide  advertisers  to  responsive  areas  of  trade. 

Speaking  of  Conventions — Topeka  is  dressing  up  for  an  event  of  its  own — 
the  Centennial  Pageant,  honoring  100  years  of  Progress.  Come  out  and 
see  this  historic  period  pass  in  colorful  review.  May  22. 
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Eisenhower  Team  Says: 


continued  from  page  20 
special  situation  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Militarily,  the  loss  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu  would  involve  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  French  Union 
forces.  Politically  and  psychologi¬ 
cally,  however,  the  loss  would  af¬ 
fect  millions  of  Asiatics  who  were 
wavering  on  the  fence  hoping  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  and  these 
effects  are  almost  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion. 

Aside  from  the  tragedy  to  the 
people  conquered,  the  loss  of  Indo 
•China  would  mean  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  resources  would  be 
harnessed  to  the  Soviet  war  ma¬ 
chine,  and  might  later  be  turned 
against  us.  This  loss  would  be  the 
prelude  to  the  loss  of  all  Southeast 
Asia  and  a  threat  to  a  far  wider 
area. 

What  are  we  doing  about  this? 
Following  up  the  principle  of  help¬ 
ing  other  nations  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  supporting  them  in 
fighting  communist  aggression,  this 
nation  is  giving  material  assistance 
and  moral  support.  The  United 
States  has  already  supplied  much 
of  the  material  means  with  which 
the  French  Union  forces  waged 
the  struggle  in  Indo  China.  We 
plan  to  continue  such  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  and  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  our  friends. 

We  have  no  desire  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  there.  In¬ 
stead,  we  hope  to  see  other  free 
nations  join  in  a  common  endeav¬ 
or  to  meet  this  threat  by  united 
action,  as  Secretary  Dulles  de¬ 
scribed  it. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  solidari¬ 
ty  and  unity  and  some  tangible 
coperation  among  the  free  nations 
who  jointly  have  very  vital  inter¬ 
ests  in  that  area. 

Military  Budget 
Is  Explained 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  McNeil 
(Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) ) :  The  military 
budget  is  a  subject  which  I  think 
is  always  with  us.  Several  budgets 
are  with  us  all  the  time. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  because  I  have 
seen  remarks  frequently — in  fact 
only  as  recently  as  last  week — in  a 
very  large  circulation  publication. 
That  is  the  erroneous  idea  of  the 
balance  of  forces.  There  are  many 
stories  that  have  talked  about  the 
one-third,  one-third,  one-third  di¬ 
vision  of  dollars.  Since  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  started  in 
1947  there  never  has  been,  and 
there  isn’t  now,  any  thought  or 
any  application  of  a  principle  of 
one-third,  one-third,  one-third.  The 
results  have  come  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  pay 
and  allowances  and  the  cost  to 
maintain  and  operate,  provide  for 
the  flying  hours  and  for  the  steam¬ 


ing  hours,  for  the  construction  or 
for  the  research  programs  to  be 
taken  out,  and  then  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  on 
expenditures  is  that,  even  though 
they  are  coming  down,  entirely 
aside  from  the  effect  on  revenues 
and  tax  requirements  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  mi^t  be  interesting 
just  to  take  a  quick  look  at  what 
the  effect  will  be  upon  business  in 
the  country.  Next  year — that  is, 
the  year  beginning  July  1 — ex¬ 
penditures  for  aircraft  procure¬ 
ment,  shipbuilding,  and  construc¬ 
tion,  public  works  construction, 
airfields,  piers,  warehouses  and  so 
forth,  will  be  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  They 
won’t  drop  off.  Those  three  years 
cover  30%  of  the  dollars  we 
spend.  The  expenditures  for  guid¬ 
ed  missiles  will  be  about  50% 
greater  next  year  than  we  are 
spending  in  this  current  year.  We 
will  probably  spend  some  more  on 
reserve  forces.  We  will  spend 
more  on  electronic  devices  that  go 
into  ships,  aircraft  or  any  type  of 
equipment. 

Tensions  We  Are  Facing 
May  Last  lor  Many  Years 

The  Honorable  John  Slezak 
(Under  Secretary  of  the  Army): 
As  you  know,  we  are  not  facing 
a  day  of  crisis,  or  even  a  year  of 
crisis.  The  tension  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  now  may  last  for  many 
years.  So  we  must  have  a  dynamic 
defense  which  will  give  us  security 
without  bankruptcy.  We  have  often 
been  deluded  into  thinking  that 
merely  spending  large  sums  of 
money  would  buy  defense  readi¬ 
ness  for  us. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Huge  stockpiles  of 
weapons  and  equipment  are  not 
only  costly  to  buy  and  to  store, 
but  they  deteriorate  and  grow  ob¬ 
solete  in  storage. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  true 
strength  lies  in  an  intelligent 
blending  of  our  defense  prepara¬ 
tion  with  our  everyday  living.  So 
our  defense  is  being  based  more 
and  more  on  our  ability  in  times 
of  emergency  to  convert  our  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  into  military 
strength  quickly  and  effectively. 
To  do  this,  we  must  keep  produc¬ 
tion  lines  in  operation  as  long  as 
posible,  instead  of  rushing  to  pile 
up  mobilization  reserve  stocks  all 
at  once. 

Substantial  Reduction 
In  Our  Standing  Army 

General  C.  L.  Bolte  (Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army):  The  Army  is  today  in  an 
accelerated  period  of  transition.  It 
is  undergoing  a  reduction  from  a 
strength  of  about  1,400,000,  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1955,  to 
an  end  strength  of  about  1,170,- 


000 — quite  a  substantial  reduction. 
This  of  course  necessitates  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  our  com¬ 
bat  divisions  from  20  to  17.  We 
will  then  have  12  infantry  divi¬ 
sions,  2  airborne  divisions,  and  3 
armored  divisions  to  form  the 
main  combat  elements  of  our 
Army.  In  addition,  we  will  retain 
the  18  regiments  or  regimental 
combat  teams,  infantry  airborne 
armor  to  accomplish  the  combat 
task  not  requiring  the  full  offen¬ 
sive  and  staying  power  of  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

Reinforcing  and  supporting 
these  regiments  and  divisions  will 
be  about  148  battalions  of  combat 
support  and  combat  such  as  ar¬ 
mored  infantry,  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neer  battalions.  Included  in  those, 
of  course,  are  the  guided  missile 
battalions,  rocket  battalions,  and 
our  new  280  millimeter  artillery 
battalions,  which  are  armed  with 
the  so-called  atomic  cannon. 

Finally,  we  expect  to  have  122 
antiaircraft  battalions  which  will 
include  those  armed  with  the  new¬ 
ly  guided  missiles. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
we  in  the  Army  are  well  aware 
that  the  most  important  element  in 
war  is  man  himself,  and  that  the 
bravery  and  skill  and  devotion  of 
the  combat  soldier  will  determine 
the  ultimate  victory. 

Finally  we  have  never  to  forget 
that  the  finest  weapons  that  we  can 
produce  are  only  as  good  as  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  uses  them. 

Real  Accomplishments 
Are  Being  Made  Now 

The  Honorable  Roger  M. 
Kyes  (The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense):  Any  man  who  leads  as 
President  Eisenhower  is  doing, 
needs  the  full  support  of  every 
American. 

Tremendous  accomplishments 
have  been  made.  Tremendous  ac¬ 
complishments  can  be  made,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  terrific  problems 
and  terrific  things  to  do  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead.  Problems 
are  complex.  The  world  is  made 
up  of  forces  that  are  constantly 
changing  and  constantly  making  it 
necessary  to  be  reassessed.  No¬ 
thing  stays  static  for  a  moment. 

Enlistment  Problem 
Hinders  Air  Force 

The  Honorable  Harold  E. 
Talbott  (The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force):  There  is  one  phase 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  probably  in 
our  sister  services,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy — I  speak  only  for  the 
Air  Force,  but  they  probably  have 
the  same  thing — our  morale  is  be¬ 
ing  seriously  affected  because  of 
the  benefits  which  the  men,  we 
feel,  are  entitled  to  and  which 
they  are  not  getting. 

Our  rate  of  re-enlistment  in  the 
Air  Force  has  gone  down  about 
I  50%.  Instead  of  being  60,  it  is 
now  about  30%.  We  have  all 


heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
what  these  men  have  cost  us  to 
train.  It  is  very  simple  for  any 
of  you  to  take  a  piece  of  paper 
and  figure  out  that  a  pilot  these 
days  to  fly  a  B-47,  one  of  our 
big  jet  bombers,  costs  us  ove'r 
$200,000  by  the  time  he  is  com¬ 
petent  and  ready  to  do  that  flying. 
The  biggest  part  of  that  expense 
is  in  the  investment  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  we  must  train  him  with. 

This  year  we  will  lose  between 
180,000  and  200,000  people.  Why 
are  they  leaving  us?  Fifteen  or 
20%  are  leaving  us  on  account  of 
age.  We  have  a  natural  attrition. 
But  I  just  want  to  give  you  a 
couple  of  things.  Living  costs,  as 
we  all  know,  have  gone  up  since 
1929  by  200%.  Wages,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  your  organized  labor, 
where  they  have  a  spokesman  who 
can  tell  them,  “we  are  entitled 
to  more  money,”  have  increased 
315%  since  1939.  Our  officers, 
who  never  do  anything  except  go 
on  and  tend  to  their  business  and 
have  said  nothing  about  increases, 
have  gone  up  during  that  same 
period  60% — 20%  of  what  ordin¬ 
ary  labor  has  gone  up.  Our  or¬ 
dinary  airmen  have  gone  up 
110%,  while  ordinary  labor,  as  1 
said,  has  gone  up  315%. 

We  have  a  major  flying  a  B-47 
bomber.  He  gets  $7,000  a  year. 
He  works  400  hours  a  month.  He 
doesn’t  fly  that  many  hours,  but 
he  is  on  duty,  and  we  pay  him 
$7,000.  An  airline  pilot  flies  80 
hours  and  gets  $18,000.  A  crew  ) 
chief  gets  90  cents  an  hour;  and  , 
a  woman  employe  at  Lockheed  I 
■Aircraft  factory  gets  $1.60  an  hour  I 
spraying  paint.  But  our  crew  | 
chief  gets  90  cents.  How  can  wc  - 
keep  them? 

Cost  Control  Improved 
In  Navy  Industrial  Work 

Honorable  Robert  B.  Ander¬ 
son  (The  Secretary  of  the  Navy): 

We,  as  you  know,  are  commit-  | 
ted  to  a  program  of  long-term  | 
increase  of  Navy  combatant  ca-  | 
pabilities  with  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  the  resources  ‘ 
at  our  command.  This  means  that  j 
we  must  make  the  very  best  use  j 
of  our  men,  our  money,  our  ma-  j 
terial,  and  our  time,  reducing  . 
waste  and  duplication  wherever  we  , 
find  it,  and  utilizing  to  the  very  j 
best  advantages  the  resources  that  ; 
are  placed  at  our  disposal.  ' 

This  in  turn  means  that  we  must  f 
improve  our  measure  of  control  | 
over  a  vast  establishment  that  in¬ 
cludes  1,500,000  people,  and  b 
capitalized  at  more  than  twice  the 
combined  assets  of  the  five  largest 
corporations  in  America. 

The  Navy  is  making  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  progress  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  working  capital  princi¬ 
ple  to  its  industrial  activities. 

The  results  have  been  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Wherever  the  plan  has 
been  tried,  cost  control  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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STEEL 


Famous  Finger  of  Metal 

and  stone  pointing  1472  feet 
into  the  sky  is  The  Empire 
State  Building  in  New  York 
City.  This  mightiest  of  build¬ 
ings  makes  liberal  use  of 
Stainless  Steel  for  both  deco¬ 
rative  and  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses:  in  vertical  strips  be¬ 
side  the  windows,  in  bands 
around  the  tower,  in  the  two 
entrance  corridors.  “Main¬ 
tenance?”  said  the  assistant 
operating  manager  when 
asked  about  the  exterior 
Stainless  Steel.  “What  main¬ 
tenance?  We  haven’t  touched 
the  stainless  steel  since  it 
was  installed.  And  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  is  as  good 
as  ever.”  Not  a  bad  record 
after  more  than  20  years. 


Dragon’s  Teeth  Sprouting?  No,  these  are  steel  bear¬ 
ing  piles  in  the  foundation  of  a  dam  spillway.  When 
the  dam  is  finished,  you'll  never  know  the  steel  piles 
are  there.  But  they’ll  be  working  just  the  same,  for 
strength  and  safety,  as  steel  so  often  works  unseen 
in  buildings,  highways,  pipelines  and  power  plants. 


This  Bahy  Sitter  is  Galvanized!  In  truth,  a  sturdy, 

good  looking  Cyclone  Fence  is  a  dependable  baby 
sitter.  For  it  makes  a  safe  home  playground  out  of 
your  yard.  It  kM'ps  youngsters,  abstirbed  in  play,  from 
stepping  accidentally  into  the  path  of  passing  traffic. 
It  prevents  stray  dogs  from  molesting  your  children 
or  flowers.  Cyclone  Fence,  made  by  U.  S.  Steel,  is 
further  evidence  that  only  steel  can  do  so  many 
Jobe  so  well. 


SKG  'I'he  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It’s  a 
full-hour  TV  program  pre»ente<l  every 
other  week  hy  United  States  Steel.  Consult 
your  newspafier  for  time  and  station. 


Product  of  Steel  Making. 

USS  Ammonium  Sulphate 
helped  increase  the  com 
yield  on  this  farm  65  bush¬ 
els  an  acre!  Before  plant¬ 
ing,  fertilizer  was  plowed 
under  and  also  applied  in 
the  row  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  When  corn  was  8  to  10 
inches  high,  it  was  side- 
dressed  with  100  lbs.  per 
acre  of  Ammonium  Sul¬ 
phate.  In  just  two  years, 
this  fertilizing  program 
boosted  corn  yield  from  60 
to  125  bushels  per  acre. 


For  lurther  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  adrertisement,  write  United  States  Steel.  525  William  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa 
AMEIKAN  IRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  (  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMIIA  GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAFFING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUFFLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  FRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUFFLY  .  Diehiom  W  UNITED  STATIJ  STEEL  tORFORATION,  FlTTSIURDH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  '  UNION  SUFFLY  COMFANY  *  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXFORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMFANY  4-1071 
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CIRCULATION 


Wis.  Circulators  Strive 
For  Truck  Route  Savings 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Some  down-to-earth  figures  on 
transportation  costs  of  newspa¬ 
pers  using  trucks  for  delivery  of 
their  papers  were  obtained  by 
John  M.  Canny,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  for  presentation  to 
the  recent  University  of  Wiscon- 
.sin  circulation  seminar. 

Mr.  Canny  conducted  a  survey 
among  Wisconsin  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  not  only  came  up 
with  the  cost  per  mile  for  various 
types  of  truck  operations,  but  also 
found  that  some  of  the  papers 
have  worked  out  ways  to  econom¬ 
ize  in  distributing  their  papers 
without  sacrificing  service. 


New  STEEL 
MOTOR  ROUTE 

USES 


NOW  with  name  reflectorized 
if  desired.  See  other  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  LOW  prices  on  NBA 
STEEL  route  tubes.  Flat  sides 
or  round  style.  Also  get  de¬ 
tails  about  our  line  of  low- 
priced  display  racks  and  honor 
boxes.  Bags  and  aprons,  too. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Larg4*8t  Proflucers  of  Circulation  Supplies 


The  Madison  Newspapers  are 
fortunate  in  that  there  is  a  local 
transit  company  which  hauls  not 
only  their  papers,  but  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  papers  as  well, 
throughout  the  Madison  trade 
area.  This  helps  keep  the  cost 
down. 

In  the  city  of  Madison,  the 
morning  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
has  five  runs,  costing  $230  a 
week,  or  20.4c  per  route,  Mr. 
Canny  reported.  The  runs  on  the 
evening  Capital  Times  cost  $223 
a  week,  or  20.4c  per  route.  Out¬ 
side  the  city,  the  Journal  has  12 
runs,  traveling  1,623  miles  per 
day,  serving  138  towns.  On  the 
Sunday  paper  they  have  17  runs 
covering  2,428  miles  serving  203 
towns. 

“Our  cost  runs  6.06c  per  mile 
outside  the  city,”  said  Mr.  Canny. 
“Of  course,  we  do  have  some 
relay  runs  farther  out  in  the  state 
handled  by  individuals,  which 
have  not  been  worked  into  our 
cost  per  mile,  which  is  a  total 
cost  of  about  $130  per  week. 
Our  cost  will  run  approximately 
lOc  per  mile  on  these  special  re¬ 
lays.” 

Unique  Throw-Off  System 

Mr.  Canny’s  report  covers  the 
truck  route  costs  and  economies 
of  other  Wisconsin  dailies  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  survey  as  follow: 

I  “Carl  Hoffman,  Janesville  Ga¬ 


zette,  has  a  unique  system  in  that 
he  delivers  throw-offs  to  the  rural 
folks  along  the  route  as  they  de¬ 
liver  papers  to  suburban  carriers 
in  towns  out  in  the  county.  Carl 
estimates  that  he  covers  about  900 
miles  a  day  and  they  deliver  2,000 
single  copies  to  the  farmers.  The 
cost  per  mile  is  9c.  Considering 
the  fact  that  cars  used  for  deliver¬ 
ing  carrier  and  dealer  bundles  are 
making  these  throw  offs,  which 
result  in  2,000  rural  circulation 
for  the  Janesville  paper,  it  seems 
that  they  have  a  real  economy  here 
in  that  at  least  a  fair  portion  of 
this  9c  is  chargeable  to  delivering 
the  farmers. 

“L.  M.  Wei  ford,  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman,  serves  his  out  of 
town  subscribers  with  a  paper 
which  goes  to  press  between  3:00 
and  3:15  p.m.  This  is  so  that  the 
Waukesha  Freeman  can  serve  the 
people  of  that  area  with  later 
news  than  any  other  newspaper 
distributing  in  their  trade  area. 
In  1949,  the  newspaper  had  two 
motor  routes,  and  6,500  circula¬ 
tion,  and  today,  by  instituting  all 
motor  routes,  and  practically  drop¬ 
ping  all  mail  delivery,  the  circula¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  10,122.  The  rate 
for  this  delivery  is  30c,  and  the 
driver  keeps  20c — no  mileage  or 
salvage  or  anything  else  is  paid. 
The  trucks  also  carry  bundles  to 
the  areas  where  there  are  carrier 
boys,  without  additional  compen¬ 
sation. 

“Mr.  Welford  uses  two  company 
owned  trucks  which  take  the  bulk 
of  the  bundles  to  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  areas.  The  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  these  trucks  is  5.3c  per  mile. 
It  certainly  is  an  unusually  low 
figure  and  one  which  I  would  say 
is  a  real  economy.  Mr.  Welford 
also  has  arrangements  with  four 


individuals  who  are  commuters  I 
that  deliver  a  small  number  of  I 
bundles  to  scattered  communities.  I 
One  of  these  commuters  receives  I 
$2.50  per  week;  another  $4.50  t 
per  week  and  two  others  $1.00  | 
each  per  week.  These  commuters  ' 
save  the  company  500  miles  per 
week  at  a  cost  of  only  $9.00  per 
week.  s 

Contract  Haulers  | 

“W.  G.  Scott,  Beloit  Daily  I 
News,  has  only  contract  haulers  1 
on  their  suburban  routes.  The  ' 
driver  furnishes  his  own  equip¬ 
ment,  insurance,  etc.,  and  furnishes 
his  own  substitutes.  All  drivers 
work  under  a  signed  contract  and  t 
are  paid  9c  per  mile.  They  deliver  \ 
carrier  and  mail  bundles  and  also  ^ 
serve  individual  farms  along  the  | 
route.  The  routes  average  65  miles  ; 
each.  All  drivers  work  on  a  part  ’ 
time  basis  and,  on  the  short  routes 
close  to  the  city  they  make  deliv-  ^ 
ery  of  scattered  city  bundles.  Mr.  t 
Scott  reports  that  these  suburban 
routes  throw  off  approximately  j 
2,300  single  copies  to  farms  en-  . 
route.  f 

“Ted  Dost,  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette,  operates  a  fleet  of  panel 
trucks  and  a  car.  Ted  reports  that 
his  out  of  town  truck  operations 
cost  approximately  6V4c  per  mile, 
includes,  driver,  insurance,  license 
and  general  operating  cost  of  the 
truck. 

“Erben  Krueger,  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  has  a  rather  unusual  set¬ 
up  in  that  his  trucks  outside  the 
city  do  not  throw  off  any  single 
copies  to  farmers  enffoute,  but 
where  five  or  more  farmers  can 
congregate  for  one  stop,  he  will 
stop  and  make  delivery.  Mr.  Krue¬ 
ger  reports  that  his  trucks  make 
about  25  such  stops  and  average 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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from  5  to  20  customers  each.  It 
sounds  like  an  excellent  idea.  They 
use  trucks,  station  wagons  and 
pleasure  cars.  There  are  9  such 
vehicles  that  handle  all  bundles 
to  out  of  town  carriers,  dealers 
and  other  dropoff s.  Five  of  these 
units  are  owned  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  handle  the  longer 
runs  and  their  mileage  ranges 
from  65  to  100  miles  a  day.  These 
drivers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
anywhere  from  9  to  11c  per  mile. 
The  other  four  vehicles  are  com¬ 
pany  owned  and  take  care  of  near¬ 
by  suburban  towns  averaging  only 
25  to  35  miles  per  day.  These 
drivers’  salaries  range  from  $1.75 
to  $2.25  per  day. 

Low  Rate  at  Merrill 

“0.  D.  Bickiny,  Superior  Tele¬ 
gram,  reports  that  his  mileage  cost 
for  delivering  papers  outside  the 
city  by  car  and  truck  averages 
about  6V4c. 

“Patrick  V.  Chilsen,  Merrill 
Daily  Herald,  reports  the  very 
lowest  rate.  Papers  delivered  daily 
by  car  to  Tomahawk,  Irma  and 
Cleason  are  handled  by  a  com¬ 
muter  who  works  in  Merrill  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  takes  care  of  the 
deliveries  on  his  way  home  for  a 
small  fee  each  month,  amounting 
to  approximately  2c  per  mile. 

“Richard  Friedman,  Chippewa 
Falls  Herald  Telegram,  reports 
that  all  their  out  of  town  bundles 
go  by  bus  with  one  exception 
where  they  arrange  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  pick  the  papers  up  at 
the  bus  stop  and  take  them  8 
miles  into  a  town  which  is  off  the 
highway. 

“The  Stevens  Point  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  uses  its  own  car  and  trucks  to 
serve  towns  outside  the  city  within 
a  25  mile  area.  Here  again,  the 
Stevens  Point  Journal  does  not 
throw  off  to  the  farmer  unless 
there  are  at  least  10  subscribers 
at  one  stop  in  which  case  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  addressed  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  subscribers  help  them¬ 
selves. 

“W.  R.  Schaefer,  Marinette 
Eagle-Star,  reports  that  his  mileage 
cost  is  6Vic  per  mile. 

"Gary  Ponath,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  uses  one  car  for  out  of 
town  deliveries.  They  do  not  make 
single  copy  throwoffs  to  farmers 
enroute.  Their  mileage  averages 
6'/2c  per  mile. 

“Oscar  Nimmer,  Fond  du  Lac- 
Commonwealth  Reporter,  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  transfer  company  to 
take  care  of  the  delivery  of  car¬ 
rier,  dealer  and  mail  bundles  out¬ 
side  the  city.  The  cost  averages 
10c  per  mile. 

“C.  A.  Thomas,  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern,  has  three  company 
owned  cars  used  by  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments  up  to 
press  time  when  they  go  into  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Because  of  this  dual  purpose 
arrangement,  it  is  difficult  to  break 


down  the  actual  cost  per  mile  of 
making  newspaper  delivery.  How¬ 
ever,  figuring  the  salaries  paid  the 
drivers  for  operating  the  trucks 
for  newspaper  delivery,  it  amounts  | 
to  3%c  per  mile.  i 

“Ed  Keefe,  LaCrosse  Tribune,  i 
has  three  drivers  who  are  deliver¬ 
ing  papers  out  of  town,  two  of 
whom  are  the  mail  room  foreman 
and  his  assistant.  The  mail  room 
foreman  is  also  truck  superintend¬ 
ent  and  does  an  excellent  job  on 
truck  maintenance.  On  city  trucks, 
Ed  uses  high  school  students  who 
double  on  the  evening  mail  edi¬ 
tion,  addressing  papers,  etc. 

“Ed  has  a  rather  unique  system  I 
of  making  deliveries  in  the  city.  | 
City  carrier  papers  are  dropped  off  | 
at  corner  locations  where  the  truck 
stops,  counts  out  the  papers  to  the 
carrier  or  dealer  on  the  spot,  sav¬ 
ing  considerable  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  mailing  room.  Throw- 
off  service  along  suburban  routes 
is  maintained  on  a  limited  basis. 

Appointments 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
named  John  F.  Neill,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  regional  field  sales 
manager,  as  Pacific  Coast  regional  , 
manager  of  circulation  field  sales 
with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  John  K.  Olsen,  formerly 
regional  sales  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edition,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  manager  of  cir¬ 
culation  field  sales  of  the  Eastern 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  « 

B.  F.  Stout,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Beckley  (W. 
Va.)  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  | 
Register  for  26  years,  has  moved  i 
to  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  i 
World-News  as  assistant  country  1 
CM.  ' 

Awards  at  ICMA 

Winners  in  the  ICMA-ANPA 
Safe  Driving  Contest  will  receive 
their  plaques  as  a  feature  of  the 
ICMA  convention  program  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  in  June.  I 
■  I 

Part-Time  Worker's  j 
Rights  in  Bargaining  | 

Washington  | 

A  part-time  stereotyper  working 
one  or  more  days  a  week  has  | 
“substantial  interest  in  the  wages,  i 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employ-  [ 
ment”  of  a  collective  bargaining  i 
unit  and  is  entitled  to  have  his  I 
vote  counted  in  a  representation ! 
election,  the  National  Labor  Rela-  \ 
tions  Board  has  ruled. 

The  Board  overruled  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen  News  in  its 
contention  that  the  ballots  of  two 
men  be  rejected,  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  worked  about  one 
year,  every  Wednesday  unless 
otherwise  notified,  and  other  days  ^ 
depending  on  the  newspaper's  need 
for  their  services.  The  NLRB  re¬ 
gional  director  held  that  they  are 
“regular  part-time  employes”  with 
the  substantial  interest  noted,  and 
the  Board  agreed. 


Do  YOU 

Set  Meat  Prices? 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  SAYS  .  .  . 

“We  set  meat  prices?  That’s  ridic¬ 
ulous!  When  I  want  meat  I  have 
to  pay  whatever  the  price  tags  say. 
True,  1  do  shop  around  to  make 
sure  I  get  the  most  for  my  meat 
money,  but  if  I  don’t  like  the  prices 
I  just  don’t  serve  meat  as  often.” 


THE  RETAILER  SAYS... 

“Don’t  forget  I  shop  the  wholesale 
market  for  best  buys,  too.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  it  costs,  I’ve  got  to 
price  my  meat  so  it  will  move.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  spoil.  And  I’ve  got  to,_^- 
offer  good  values  or  my  customers'!/ 
will  go  to  some  other  store.”  I 


THE  MEAT  PACKER  SAYS... 

“We’re  buying  livestock  and  sell¬ 
ing  meat  in  competition  with  many 
other  packers.  If  I  bid  lower  than 
the  market  I  don’t  get  any  live¬ 
stock.  And  if  I  price  my  meat 
higher  than  the  dealer  can  get  it 
from  some  other  packer,  I  don’t 
get  his  meat  business.” 


THE  FARMER  SAYS  .  . . 

“When  my  meat  animals  are 
ready  to  sell,  I  either  take  what 
the  market  brings  or  keep  on 
feeding  the  critters  —  and  feed 
costs  money.  If  the  price  makes 
raising  livestock  pay,  I  raise  more 
animals.  If  it’s  so  low  that  I  lose 
money.  I’ve  got  to  cut  back.” 


All  these  people  are  right.  No  one  person  or  group  can 
set  meat  prices. 

But  40  million  housewives,  deciding  for  themselves 
which  cut  is  a  good  value  and  which  isn’t,  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  price  will  be.  Their  collective  decisions 
establish  the  demand  for  meat. 

And  5  million  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  decide  for 
themselves  how  many  meat  animals  to  raise  and  when 
to  sell  them,  have  an  effect  on  prices.  Their  collective 
decisions  determine  the  supply  of  meat. 

Demand,  matched  against  supply,  determines  price. 
When  there  is  less  of  any  kind  of  meat  than  people  want, 
the  price  goes  up  (if  it  didn’t  retailers  would  run  out  of 
meat.)  When  there  is  more  than  people  want,  the  price 
goes  down  (if  it  didn’t  some  of  the  meat  would  spoil.) 

It’s  an  economic  law,  and  competition  among  retailers 
and  meat  packers  helps  to  enforce  it. 

Headquarters,  Chicago 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  *  Members  throaghoat  ike  U.  S. 
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continued  from  page  1 1 8 
immediately  improved.  Cost  data 
has  become  more  accurate  and 
more  complete;  plant  managers 
have  become  actively  and  acutely 
cost  conscious;  and  through  the 
improved  accounting  that  is  made 
possible,  we  are  able  within  good 
limits  to  make  comparisons  with 
similar  operations  in  private 
plants.  It  is  merely  an  effort  to 
apply  to  our  operations  the  capi¬ 
tal  system  of  industrial  activity. 

Among  the  Naval  activities  that 
we  have  placed  on  such  working 
capital  funds  are  three  shipyards, 
two  ordnance  plants,  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service. 

1  ake  the  last  one.  for  example. 
The  operations  of  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
over  $40  million  over  the  antici¬ 
pated  costs.  These  savings  will  be 
returned  to  its  customers,  to  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force; 
and  this  in  turn  means  that  each 
service  will  require  that  many 
fewer  dollars  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  mission. 


the  flag  of  our  country  to  these 
far-flung  places  as  visible  evidence 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  our 
country  is  prepared  to  back  up 
its  commitments  in  support  of  na¬ 
tional  policy. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of 
world  tension.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  may  well  be  faced 
with  a  situation  with  world  unrest 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  must 
approach  the  matter  of  peacetime 
forces  on  a  basis  of  a  degree  of 
readiness,  which  is  well  within 
the  economy  of  the  country  to 
maintain,  which  is  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  things  which  happen 
to  us  short  of  war,  and  which  will 
flow  smoothly  and  efficiently  into 
a  war  situation  should  that  calami¬ 
ty  befall  us. 

Defense  Manpower 

The  Honor.^ble  John  A.  Han¬ 
nah  (Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Manpower  and  Person¬ 
nel));  We  have  approximately 
five  million  men  on  our  payroll 
working  for  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  about  3,400,000  men  in  the 
military  services,  about  1,200,000 
American  civilians,  and  something 


over  400,000  foreign  nationals 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Of  course  there  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  both  reductions  of  men 
in  uniform  and  of  civilians 
through  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  through  next  year.  One 
of  our  problems  in  military  man¬ 
power  has  to  do  with  the  build  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war.  Approximately  2,000,000 
men  entered  the  military  services 
in  fiscal  year  1951;  approximately 
400,000  build-up  occurred  in  fis¬ 
cal  1952.  The  men  who  came  in¬ 
to  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Corps  were  pret¬ 
ty  largely  four-year  enlistments. 
The  men  who  came  in  in  1951  are 
going  out  in  1955,  and  they  will 
go  out  again  in  1959.  The  men 
who  came  into  the  Army  pretty 
largely  were  two-year  draftees. 
They  came  in  in  1951  and  they 
had  to  be  replaced  before  the  war 
was  over  in  1953,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  replaced  again  next 
year  in  fiscal  1955. 

We  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  increase  the  enlistment  rate. 
We  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
increase  the  reenlistment  rate  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  draft  or 
may  require  the  drafting  of  fewer 
men. 


★  ★  ★ 

TREASURY 
★  ★  ★ 

Transition  Is  Being  Made  Remarkably  Well 


Last  fall  we  commenced  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  $15  billion 
of  our  inventory,  item  by  item,  to 
determine  how  much  of  it  was 
needed  for  current  operations;  how 
much  was  needed  for  mobilization; 
and  how  much  was  simply  excess 
above  any  of  our  foreseeable  needs. 
As  of  the  present.  $1,260,000,000 
worth  of  that  stock  is  already  in 
the  process  of  being  declared  ex¬ 
cess.  with  considerably  more  to 
follow  as  the  analysis  proceeds.  We 
are  looking  at  all  of  our  Naval 
activities  —  shipyards,  the  air  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Naval  bases,  the  supply 
depots — to  determine  and  re-study 
what  are  their  applications  and 
their  task,  and  are  they  still  appro¬ 
priate  in  today’s  situation,  and 
where  can  consolidations  and  re¬ 
assignments  of  duty  be  made. 

This  is  not  a  sporadic  but  is  a 
continuous  task.  A  continuing  re¬ 
view  of  the  tables  of  organization 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  already  led  to  the  elimini- 
nation  of  more  than  12,000  bill¬ 
ets. 

Recent  Naval  Missions 
Extended  to  40  Countries 

.Aomhial  D.  B.  Duncan  (Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations):  To 
give  you  an  indication  of  where 
the  operating  elements  of  the 
Navy  are,  and  to  refute  the  feeling 
that  people  sometimes  have  that 
the  Navy  is  all  in  Washington,  I 
can  tell  you  that  within  the  past 
30  days  elements  of  the  operating 
forces  of  the  Navy  have  visited  or 
have  been  present  in  about  40 
countries,  and  operated  in  about 
14  different  oceans  and  seas  the 
world  around.  They  are  engaged 
on  naval  missions,  and  they  take 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
George  M.  Humphrey:  I  want  to 
thank  you  alf  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  come  back  here,  be¬ 
cause  this  audience  is  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.  the  most  desirable  au¬ 
dience  in  the  world  for  us  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  before. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  our 
policies  and  our  programs  and  our 
thinking  as  broadly  understood  as 
we  possibly  can.  I  have  myself 
just  unbounded  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  the  commonsense  of 
the  American  people  if  they  just 
understand  the  facts.  If  they  just 
know  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to 
do,  that’s  all  that  is  necessary. 

So  we  are  eager  to  seize  every 
opportunity  that  we  can  to  try  to 
get  the  facts  as  we  see  them  before 
the  people.  Of  course,  this  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  affords  us  just  that. 
So  we  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  the  chance  to  be  here. 

It  is  easy  to  be  misled  about 
how  “good  or  bad”  business  really 
is  in  this  country  after  all  the  loose- 
talking  that  has  been  done.  It 
would  be  especially  unfortunate  if 
the  editors  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  thi.s  country  should  not  have 
the  proper  perspective  on  the  state 
of  our  economy. 

Let  us  remember  such  things  as 
these; 

Average  employment  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  was  60 
million  people — the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  employed  during 


that  period  of  the  year  in  any  year 
of  our  history  except  for  the  first 
three  months  of  last  year  imme¬ 
diately  following  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  election. 

Construction  contracts  awarded 
in  March  of  this  year  were  13% 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Total  personal  income  is  run¬ 
ning  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

There  are  some  other  indicators 
which  are  down,  and  we  recognize 
that  unemployment  is  up  over  a 
year  ago.  Moreover  we  fully  real¬ 
ize  that  each  individual  who  is 
out  of  a  job  has  a  serious  per¬ 
sonal  problem,  and  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  greatly  concerned  to  sec 
that  everyone  who  wants  work  can 
have  employment. 

But  basically  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  is  a  result  of  ne¬ 
cessary  inventory  adjustments  plus 
a  transition  from  war-time  to 
peacetime  spending  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  fact  that  employment  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  very  high  level  of  60 
million  people  at  work  shows  that 
this  transition  to  making  things 
for  living  instead  of  for  killing  is 
being  made  remarkably  well. 

I  am  confident  of  the  future  and 
that  we  are  not  now  headed  for  a 
depression. 

Some  r^sople,  fearing  further 
downward  trends,  ask  when  the 
government  is  going  to  get  “in” 
and  do  something  about  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  government 
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is  always  “in.”  There  are  so  many 
things  that  the  government  does— 
or  does  not  do — that  have  a  very 
real  bearing  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

There  are  many  things  that  the 
government  has  already  done; 
things  recommended  which  ari 
now  before  the  Congress;  and 
things  which  the  Administration 
has  proposed  either  for  the  future 
or  for  action  by  executive  agen¬ 
cies,  all  of  which  have  and  will 
help  strengthen  our  economy. 

First,  in  things  already  done,  we 
should  look  at  an  area  of  govern¬ 
ment  action  very  close  to  us  at 
Treasury — the  area  of  ffexible  debt 
management  and  monetary  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
with  its  responsibility  for  monetary 
policy — reduced  reserve  require¬ 
ments  of  member  banks  substan¬ 
tially  as  early  as  last  June  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  bar 
to  the  proper  volume  of  bank  cred¬ 
it  necessary  to  a  growing  economy. 
The  Federal  Re.serve  has  purchas^ 
sihort-term  government  securities 
in  the  market,  to  increase  bank  re¬ 
serves,  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  rate  at  which  bankers  can 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  reduced  in  February  and 
again  just  day  before  yesterday  a 
further  reduction  was  approved. 

Treasury  debt  management  also 
has  been  a  positive  factor,  and 
government  interest  rates  have  fal¬ 
len  to  the  lowest  point  in  many 
years.  Last  July  the  Treasury  had 
to  pay  2'/i%  for  an  8-month  loan. 
In  February  we  paid  the  same  rate 
for  a  loan  running  almost  8  years. 
And  our  last  one-year  money  bor¬ 
rowing  was  at  1%%.  Ninety-day 
bills  cost  close  to  2'/i%  last  June; 
now  they  are  down  to  1%. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  way  that 
the  government  is  continually  “in" 
the  economy  is  in  this  matter  of 
taxes.  We  have  noted  that  tax  cuts 
effected  this  year  will  total  $7.4 
billion,  the  largest  total  dollar  tax 
cut  in  history.  This  saving  of  such 
huge  amounts  of  money  for  peace¬ 
time  use  should  have  a  tremen¬ 
dously  beneficial  effect  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  economy. 

Some  of  the  other  things  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Administration  and 
no  w  before  the  Congress  which  will 
have  considerable  bearing  upon 
the  economy  are  as  follows: 

The  President  has  asked  legis¬ 
lation  to  broaden  the  base  and 
benefits  of  old  age  insurance.  This 
legislation  is  currently  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee. 

In  the  housing  bill,  which  is 
currently  before  the  Senate,  are 
two  Administration  proposals  af¬ 
fecting  the  building  of  homes.  We 
have  asked  that  the  government  be 
allowed  to  change  the  terms  of 
governmentally  insured  loans  and 
mortgages  as  circumstances  require. 
We  have  asked  that  a  secondary 
home  mortgage  market  be  estab- 
(Continiied  on  page  123) 
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continued  from  page  122 
lished.  and  active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  accomplish  it. 

The  Administration  has  taken 
important  action  in  reclamation 
matters. 

The  Administration  has  support¬ 
ed  a  bill  which  will  help  the  wool 
growers  of  the  West. 

The  Administration  has  urged 
that  the  highway  construction  pro¬ 
gram  be  increased  and  a  record 
sum  has  already  been  voted  by 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Administration  is  recom¬ 
mending  a  positive  program  for 
flexible  price  supports  for  the 
American  farmer.  The  President’s 
program  is  being  actively  consi¬ 
dered  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  Administration  has  taken 
specific  actions  within  the  executive 
departments  and  with  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies  to  do  things  that 
will  help  strengthen  our  economy. 

We  have  recommended  legisla¬ 
tion  to  improve  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  the  Administration  has 
asked  the  governors  of  the  various 
states  to  study  the  possibility  of 
making  payment  scales  more  real¬ 
istic. 

A  committee  for  State,  local  and 
federal  planning  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  and  is  now  at  work. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  re¬ 
direct  its  stockpiling  program, 
which  will  help  distressed  mining 
areas. 

The  Administration  is  going 
ahead  with  improved  planning  of 
its  public  works  programs  which 
can  be  available  for  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

★  ★ 


Last  but  far  from  least,  the  tax 
revision  bill  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  will  upon 
enactment  have  a  tremendously 
helpful  effect  upon  the  economy. 
While  it  is  basically  a  long-overdue 
tax  reform  bill,  it  can  help  greatly 
the  current  economic  transition. 
There  are  many  business  projects 
around  the  country  which  are  be¬ 
ing  held  up  pending  final  decision 
on  this  revision  bill.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  earliest  possible  action 
should  be  taken.  When  the  bill  is 
enacted,  these  new  or  expanding 
businesses  can  go  ahead  with  their 
plans,  which  will  result  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  the 
vital  expansion  of  our  economy. 

But  the  success  of  our  economy 
depends — let  us  always  remember 
this — not  upon  a  single  govern¬ 
ment  act  or  edict,  but  upon  all  the 
people  trying  to  do  a  little  more 
for  themselves,  trying  to  better 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones. 
Government  can  only  help  provide 
a  fertile  field  in  which  the  161  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  can  work.  The  tax 
revision  bill  will  help  provide  a 
more  fertile  field  by  giving  further 
relief  to  millions  of  tax-payers  and 
stimulating  the  incentive  and  the 
enterprise  which  we  need  to  create 
more  and  better  jobs. 

Jobs  are  more  important  than 
tax  cuts.  Jobs  are  what  America 
lives  on.  The  entire  fiscal  policy 
of  the  government  is  designed  and 
operated  to  promote  more  than 
better  jobs,  which  more  efficiently 
create  the  better  cheaper  goods, 
and  the  expansion  of  industry  that 
makes  for  the  ever  improving 
standard  of  living  we  all  want  in 
America. 


★ 

LABOR 


★  ★  ★ 

Helping  Both  Organized  and  Unorgemized 


The  honorable  James  P.  Mit¬ 
chell  (Secretary  of  Labor):  The 
Labor  Department  is  the  smallest 
of  the  Cabinet  departments.  We 
have  less  than  5,0()0  employees. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  two 
major  functions,  two  facets  to  his 
iob.  One,  he  is  the  advisor  to  the 
President  in  matters  having  to  do 
with  labor  and  labor  relations  and. 
two.  he  runs  the  Department  of 
I.abor. 

The  second  facet  of  the  job  is 
one  that  I  believe  in  the  past  little 
attention  has  been  given  to.  The 
Hepartment  of  Labor  as  I  found 
it  was  a  collection  of  independent 
bureaus  somewhat  akin  to  the  Bal¬ 
kan  States,  with  very  real  iron 
curtains  between  them  and  no  con¬ 
sistent  over-all  policy  direction. 

The  problem  of  administration 
facing  us  is  that  of  pulling  the  De¬ 
partment  together  and  focusing  its 
operations  on  the  basic  objective 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  as 


given  to  us  by  Congress.  And,  sim¬ 
ply,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  in  the 
main  one  responsibility,  and  that 
is  the  development  and  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  has  given  us  cer¬ 
tain  tools  to  do  that  job,  tools  of 
information  through  the  Bureau  of 
I  abor  Statistics,  tools  of  enforce¬ 
ment  through  the  Wage  and  Houi 
Bureau,  tools  of  promotion 
through  our  Women’s  Bureau, 
through  our  Apprenticeship  Bu¬ 
reau  and  through  various  other 
bureaus  having  to  do  with  employ¬ 
ment  rights  of  veterans. 

If  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  my  philosophy  with  regard 
to  the  running  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  my  predecessors,  it 
is  this:  that  1  sincerely  and  strong¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  mission  as  given 
to  us  by  Congress  40  years  ago 
must  be  carried  out  at  all  costs, 
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and  1  sincerely  and  strongly  believe 
that  my  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotion  of  the 
wage  earners  includes  both  orga¬ 
nized  and  unorganized  wage  earn¬ 
ers. 

And  the  difference  of  philosophy, 
if  I  may  state,  is  in  that  word  “un¬ 
organized.”  I  believe  that  for  the 
first  time  we  hope  to  bring  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  philosophy 
that  the  wage  earner,  wherever  he 
may  be  located,  whatever  may  be 
his  affiliation,  is  our  concern. 

The  role  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  seems  to  me  to  divide  into 
two  major  functions.  One,  that  of 
law  enforcement,  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  to  us. 

We  are  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  the  Walsh-Healy  Law,  and 
you  may  quarrel  if  you  will  with 
those  laws,  you  may  quarrel  with 
federal  intervention  in  what  some 
people  deem  to  be  purely  state 
prerogatives.  As  an  administrator, 
I  must  necessarily  enforce  the  law. 
If  the  law  is  wrong,  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  changing  it. 

The  other  facet  in  addition  to 
law  enforcement  is  one  that  I  think 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  this 
country.  America’s  strength  in  war 
or  peace  is  not  in  the  numbers  of 
people  in  this  country.  America’s 
strength  as  far  as  manpower  is 
concerned  is  in  the  skill  of  that 
manpower,  the  skill  that  produces 
its  great  productivity  which  is  ours. 

I  believe  that  this  Government 
and  the  state  governments  have  a 
real  long  term  fundamental  job  in 
the  development  of  skills  for  a 
corps  of  trained  manpower.  In  the 
past  we  have  tackled  that  job 
piecemeal.  We  have  problems  to¬ 
day  of  the  older  worker,  we  have 
problems  of  the  younger  worker 
who  must  be  trained.  We  have  a 
whole  area  of  vocational  training 
which  the  communities,  the  states 
and  the  federal  Government  must 
concern  itself  with. 

Unless  we  tackle  skillfully  and 
effectively  the  whole  problem  of 
the  development  of  our  man  power 
for  peace  or  war,  we  are  missing 
one  of  our  greatest  resources.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  stock 
piling  materials.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  putting  aside  equip¬ 


ment  and  machinery  for  future  use. 

I  think  we  have  missed  entirely 
the  potential  values  in  the  stock 
piling  of  skills  at  the  professional 
level  and  at  the  working  level,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  leal  job  that  all  of 
as  at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
areas  must  do. 

We  in  the  Labor  Department 
propose  to  study  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  and  present  to  the  country 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  needs 
and  with  regard  to  the  potential 
values,  with  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  action  on  these  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  industrial 
peace  can  be  achieved  ultimately 
only  when  the  parties  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table,  or.  if  you  will,  where 
there  is  no  bargaining  table  where 
the  employer  in  his  relationship 
with  workers  as  individuals  com¬ 
pose  their  differences  at  the  local 
level  and  learn  to  live  together 
with  mutual  regard  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect.  When  this  idea  sinks  in,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  way  to- 
a  better  industrial  relations  at¬ 
mosphere. 

In  1939  the  average  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  country — and  by  “un¬ 
employment”  I  mean  the  percent¬ 
age  of  people  unemployed  to  the 
total  civilian  work  force — for  the 
year  1939  was  17.2%.  In  March 
of  ’.^0,  6.7%  of  the  total  civilian 
labor  force  was  unemployed,  and 
in  March  of  1954,  5.8%  of  the 
total  civilian  labor  force  was  un¬ 
employed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  thase 
figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  talk  of 
depression,  recession,  is  probably 
exaggerated.  I  am  personally,  on 
the  basis  of  information  furnished 
me  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  others  in  our  Depart¬ 
ment  who  are  qualified,  very  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

As  employers,  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  personal  appraisal  of 
1954.  I  beKevc  that  in  1954  we  are 
going  to  see  an  era  of  industrial 
peace  in  this  country  which  will 
surpass  any  previous  year  that  I 
know  of  offhand.  I  think  that  the 
settlements  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
structive,  completely  within  the 
economic  ability  to  pay,  and  I 
don’t  foresee  any  major  industn'al 
strikes  in  1954. 


★  ★  ★ 

HKALTH  AND  WELFARE 

★  ★  ★ 

Administration  Proposals  Before  Congress 


1he  honorable  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  (Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare):  I  should  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  proposals  in  the  broad 
fields  of  health,  of  education  and 
welfare.  After  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Roswell  Perkins,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  to 
discuss  in  some  further  detail  one 
of  them;  namely,  the  proposals  for 
expanding  and  improving  social 
security  coverage. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 


mittee  in  the  House  there  are  three 
bills.  One  is  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  Old  Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance.  Another  bill  is 
one  which  would  provide  a  new 
formula  for  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  There  are  four  public  as¬ 
sistance  programs;  one,  assistance 
to  the  aged;  another,  assistance  to 
the  blind;  another,  assistance  to 
permanently  disabled,  and  another, 
aid  to  dependent  children.  That  bill 
would  change  the  formula. 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Eisenhower  Team  Says: 

continued  from  page  123  to  the  committees  in  the  Senate 
The  third  one  relates  to  the  on  three  education  bills.  The 
Children’s  Bureau  and  also  a  fourth  one  is  still  to  be  heard, 
•change  in  the  formula  by  which  Ooe  would  permit  the  Office  of 
the  money  is  allocated  to  the  Education  to  enter  into  cooperative 
States.  research  with  educational  institu- 

The  next  committee  is  Educa-  tions,  organizations,  local  school 
lion  and  Labor,  which  is  in  the  boards,  on  any  phase  of  an  educa- 
House,  and  we  have  five  bills  tional  problem  that  we  were  able 
pending  before  that.  Three  of  them  to  identify. 

relate  to  historic  functions  of  the  A.  separate  bill  has  been  propos- 
•Office  of  Education.  A  ifurther  one  ed  for  an  advisory  committee  on 
relates  to  vocational  education,  and  education,  composed  of  nine  out- 
a  new  formula  for  distribution  of  standing  laymen  to  identify  the  big 
the  money.  The  fifth  one  is  a  very  educational  problems  in  the  United 
Important  one  which  relates  to  the  States,  ^'ou  set  up  task  forces  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis-  study  them,  report  back  to  the 
abled.  advisory  committee  and  later  re- 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  commend  action  to  the  secretary, 
merce— there  we  have  the  health  The  third  bill  calls  for  confer- 
program,  which  is  called  “The  ences  in  48  states  on  education. 
Federal  Reinsurance  Program.”  We  culminating  in  a  White  House  con- 
bave  a  new  grant-in-aid,  which  is  ference  on  education  next  year, 
a  unified  grant-in-aid,  there  being  Then  we  come  to  vocational  re¬ 
in  the  Public  Health  Department  habilitation,  which  is  before  the 
some  six  separate  grants-in-aid.  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  La- 
and  out  of  those  six  sum.s  of  Public  Welfare  Commit- 

money  we  have  to  distribute  and  in  the  House  and  the  Labor 
allot  among  the  48  States  and  the  ^"<1  Education  Committee  in  the 
additional  Territories.  Senate. 

The  third  one  is  the  amend-  year  an  estimated  250,000 

ment  to  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Persons  disabled  by  disease,  acci- 
Construction  Act.  dents,  or  congenital  conditions 

So  the  amendment  to  that  bill  eome  to  need  vocational  rehabili- 
would  give  our  Federal  moneys  to  lotion  in  order  to  v/ork.  Only 
be  matched  by  the  States  in  order  about  60,000  disabled  persons  re- 
to  meet  these  needs.  habilitated  each  year  under  pres- 

I  think  a  thing  that  will  interest  State-Federal  programs, 
all  of  you  is  the  cost  of  possible  The  President  has  suggested  wc 
care.  We  found  that  the  average  establish  goals  to  increase  num- 
cost  per  day  of  a  patient  in  a  gen-  goal— 70,000;  1956— 

eral  hospital  was  $18.35  a  day.  100.000;  1959  goal — 200,000. 

This  is  hospital  only.  This  is  ex¬ 
clusive  of  physician,  surgeon,  Basic  Objective  to  Increase 
nurses,  etcetera.  The  cost  in  a  hos-  Number  of  Beneficiaries 
pital  for  the  chronically  ill  is  $6.62  Mr.  Roswell  B.  Perkins  (As- 
a  day.  So,  you  can  see  what  a  sistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
tremendous  saving  would  be  ef-  Health,  Education  and  Welfare): 
fected  if  we  could  build  more  beds  As  you  know,  the  President’s  pro- 
for  the  chronically  ill,  not  only  a  posal  in  the  field  of  social  security 
saving  in  what  it  would  cost  the  primarily  will  present  a  great 
patients,  but  in  the  initial  construe-  broadening  and  expansion  and  im- 
tion  costs.  The  average  in  the  provemenf  of  the  old  age  and  sur- 
United  States  for  the  construction  vivor’s  insurance  system,  which  is 
of  general  hospitals  is  around  generally  known  as  social  security. 
$16,000  a  bed.  That  is  low  in  .some  While  we  are  not  concerned 
instances,  because  it  depends  upon  solely  with  the  aged  people  in  the 
the  type  of  hospital  bed  you  build,  social  security  programs,  never- 
^me  of  them  run  as  high  as  theless  they  do  form  a  part  of  the 
$27,000  a  bed.  The  average  per  problem.  This  chart  shows  how  the 
bed  for  the  chronically  ill  is  aged  population  is  expected  to 
$13,000.  So,  you  see  there  is  a  more  than  double  in  the  next  50 
saving  both  ways.  years.  It  shows  that  in  1950  the 

When  we  come  to  the  Senate,  aged  population  of  the  country  was 
we  have  the  Finance  Committee,  about  12.3  million,  and  it  is  ex- 
which  considers  all  social  security  pccted  to  increase  to  28  million  by 
programs.  We  have  the  Committee  the  year  2,000. 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be-  Not  only  will  the  increase  be 
fore  whom  we  go  with  our  health  one  in  absolute  terms,  but  also  as 
and  other  programs.  Then  we  come  a  percentage  of  the  whole  popula- 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  tion,  from  8%  in  1953  to  13%  in 
To  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  the  year  2,000. 
reinsurance  bill  which  I  was  dis-  The  basic  objective  behind  the 
cussing:  It  was  introduced  in  both  President’s  proposals,  among 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  on  March  II.  others,  is  to  increase  the  number 
1  testified  on  its  behalf  in  the  of  beneficiaries  of  the  old  age  and 
House  late  in  March  and  in  the  survivor’s  insurance  system  in  our 
Senate  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  population  and  reduce  the  need  of 
Testimony  has  been  presented  relief-type  as.sistance  programs. 
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★  ★  ★ 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

★  ★  ★ 

Military  Strength  Backed  by  Moral  Force 

Theodore  C.  Streibert  (Di-  jor  part  of  the  job  has  been  done, 
rector  of  the  United  States  Infor-  The  Agency,  today,  is  administered 
mation  Agency) :  I  do  not  believe  by  skilled,  professionally  trained, 
any  thinking  citizen  will  quarrel  people  who  know  their  jobs, 
with  the  need  of  this  program.  The  To  supervise  operations  in  the 
value  of  the  Agency  must  be  esti-  field,  we  have  appointed  four  trav- 
mated  in  terms  of  national  secur-  eling  vicepresidents — we  call  them 
ity.  The  United  States  Government  assistant  area  directors.  There  is 
is  in  the  international  information  one  for  each  region  of  the  world, 
field  out  of  sheer  necessity.  We  On  the  road  at  least  half  the  time, 
may  not  like’it.  But  neither  do  we  they  have  the  authority  to  act 
like  the  necessity  for  the  present  for  me  and  to  make  decisions  on 
enormous  defense  establishment,  the  spot.  This  speeds  up  action 
Both  have  been  forced  on  us  by  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
the  imperialistic  ambitions  of  referred  to  Washington.  They  are 
Soviet  Communism.  We  have  to  trouble  shooters  and  also  keep  the 
meet  that  danger  on  all  fronts.  To  field  force  clicking  and  on  the  ball, 
neglect  any  precaution  for  our  Radio  is  our  only  way  of  reach- 
safety  would  be  to  invite  complete  ing  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
disaster.  Curtain.  We  now  aim  three-quar- 

Military  strength  alone  obvious-  ters  of  Voice  of  American  pro- 
ly  isn’t  enough.  It  must  be  backed  grams  to  the  Soviet  orbit.  We  are 
by  the  moral  force  of  a  united  out  of  the  entertainment  business 
free  world.  To  unify  that  force  and  in  radio  programs  to  the  free 
to  combat  Soviet  propaganda  are  world. 

the  primary  objectives  of  our  pro-  In  recent  months  we  have  put 
gram.  into  operation  three  new  million- 

We  can’t  do  it  by  words  alone,  watt  radio  stations — Munich,  Oki- 
President  Eisenhower  outlined  the  nawa  and  Manila.  They  operate 
strategy  for  us  when  he  said,  July  not  on  .short-wave,  but  on  medium 
30,  1953,  “the  Service  must  clear-  and  long-wave.  These  stations,  the 
ly  and  factually  present  to  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  are 
world  the  policies  and  objectives  helping  overcome  Soviet  jamming 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  and  penetrate  deeply  into  commu- 
enough  for  us  to  have  sound  poll-  nist  territory, 
cies,  dedicated  to  the  goals  of  uni-  The  radio  programs,  themselves, 
versal  peace,  freedom  and  prog-  are  concentrating  on  factual  news 
ress.  Those  policies  must  be  made  and  comment  without  propaganda 
known  to  and  understood  by  all  overtones.  Surveys  showed  re- 
the  peoples  throughout  the  world,  peatedly  that  the  people  listening 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  to  the  “Voice”  are  hungry  for  news 
new  U.  S.  Information  Agency.”  — news  they  can  trust.  They  are 
The  present  Independent  Agency  weary  of  propaganda.  We  are  not 
was  created  on  Aug.  1,  1953,  re-  giving  them  any. 
porting  to  the  President  through  Motion  pictures  are  confined  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  straight  anti-communist  films — top- 
The  State  Department  was  really  ical  and  newsreel  type  of  films — or 
ill-suited  to  operate  an  overseas  those  directly  supporting  our  for- 
information  service.  Its  limitations  eign  policy  objectives.  We  have 
were  perfectly  understandable.  no  more  use  for  merely  Ameri- 
Under  the  old  system  the  Secre-  cana.  The  pictures  are  being 
tary  of  State  was  directly  respon-  .shown  to  selected  audiences — sUi- 
sible  for  the  information  program,  dents,  teachers,  publicists  and  the 
His  other  chores  completely  occu-  like  rather  than  the  general  public, 
pied  him  and,  naturally,  he  could  However,  we  do  make  use  of  reg- 
give  information  activities  little  ular  theatrical  distribution  by 
personal  attention.  Some  of  the  American  companies  overseas 
tribulations  of  the  previous  infor-  where  we  can  do  so  without  addi- 
mation  administrations  (and  di-  tional  costs, 
rectors  of  whom  there  were  six  in  We  have  six  such  pictures  just 
eight  years)  perhaps,  can  be  at-  recently  put  in  worldwide  distribu- 
tributed  to  this  fact.  tion  from  Twentieth-Century  Fox, 

Under  the  present  .set-up  the  di-  Paramount,  and  such  companies, 
rector  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  Our  information  centers  are  the 
program.  We  are  in  day-by-day  focal  point  of  our  cultural  rela- 
contact  with  the  State  Department  tions  with  the  countries  of  the  free 
and  are  kept  fully  informed  on  all  world.  We  are  making  every  ef- 
policy  developments.  Our  con-  fort  to  increase  the  scope  and  the 
tacts  with  the  other  Government  force  of  these  relationships.  As 
agencies  are  operating  equally  you  know,  we  are  considered 
smoothly.  The  system  seems  to  be  abroad  as  a  materialistic  nation, 
working  well.  We  need  to  demonstrate  our 

My  first  responsibility  was  to  try  achievements  and  aspirations  in 
to  organize  the  new  Agency  on  the  literary  and  artistic  fields, 
lines  recommended.  are  now  getting  into  the  tele- 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  ma-  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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This  new  extrusion  press  is  delivering  2,300 
tons  pressure;  transforms  8“  and  10"  solid 
billets  into  heavy-walled  tube  from  2%"  to 
7"  outside  diameter,  at  the  VC'aterbury  plant 
of  The  American  Brass  Company. 


ill 


HOW  TUBE 
EXTRUSION  WORKS: 


1)  A  heated  billet  of  metal  *'A" 
it  inierted  in  the  press. 


2)  Outer  ram  *'B"  presses  on  the 
billet,  holding  it  firmly  in  ptoce. 


3)  Inner  ram  “C"  pierces  billet  and 
projects  through  the  die,  ejecting 
port  of  the  metal  displaced. 


TUBE  OF  1000  USES 


It’s  a  versatile  product  indeed,  this  heavy-walled  Anaconda 
Tube,  shown  here  starting  its  journey  from  the  giant 
extrusion  press  that  shapes  it  into  being.  This  tube  may  be 
made  of  a  number  of  metals  . . .  brass,  bronze,  or  a  wide 
range  of  high-strength  copper-base  engineering  alloys. 

Its  destiny  may  be  as  a  long-lived  condenser  tube,  withstand¬ 
ing  extreme  temperatures  or  corrosive  elements  in  steam 
power  plants  or  oil  refineries.  Drawn  to  whisper-thin 
sizes,  it  may  serve  as  the  radio  antenna  on  your  car. 

Or,  it  may  end  up  at  sea  —  as  a  heavy-duty  salt  water  line. 

To  produce  this  talented  tube  in  greater  quantity,  and  ia 
a  broader  range  of  sizes  and  alloys.  The  American  Brass 
Company,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary,  has  just  installed  three 
heavy-duty  extrusion  presses  similar  to  the  one  shown 
above.  With  a  double-action  power  of  2,300  tons,  this 
mighty  molder  of  metals  typifies  the  "do-it-better” 
philosophy  that  underlies  all  of  Anaconda’s  efforts  to 
serve  American  industry.  m29oa 


Outer  rom  preiture  on  billet  it 
increosod,  forcing  th*  m«tal  through 
th«  optning  b«fwe«n  th#  innor  rom 
and  th«  die,  forming  the  tube. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


The  Amorkan  Brats  Company 

Anaconda  Wirt  A  Cablo  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

Inlernalional  Smelling  and  Refining  Company 
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vision  field.  Outside  of  the  United 
States  there  are  now  some  3  mil¬ 
lion  television  sets  in  15  countries 
in  Europe,  Latin-America  and  the 
Far  East  with  an  estimated  audi¬ 
ence  of  around  30  million.  In  ad¬ 
dition  over  300  films  in  our  film 
libraries  aboard  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  television  stations. 


In  line  with  the  objective  of  the 
present  administration  to  substitute 
private  for  government  operations 
as  much  as  possible,  we  are  seeking 
added  methods  of  obtaining  co¬ 
operation  from  private  organiza¬ 
tions  and  businesses,  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  operations  overseas. 

Our  efforts  here  are  showing 
tangible  results.  Private  industry 
has  been  really  cooperative.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  in  per¬ 
son  my  appreciation  of  the  co¬ 
operation  I  have  received  from 
your  industry.  Last  year  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  magazines 


supplied  us  with  some  1,100  re¬ 
prints  of  articles  and  30,000  photo¬ 
graphs  for  use  overseas.  The  ma¬ 
jority,  translated  into  58  languages, 
were  distributed  to  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  radio  stations  and  schools. 
We  used  some  of  them  ourselves 
in  our  own  publications  abroad. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  alone  cannot  do  the  job 
facing  us.  Nor  should  it.  Amer¬ 
ican  business — Americans  general¬ 
ly — have  a  stake  in  the  success  of 
our  program.  It  is  a  vital  stake. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  your 
group  can,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  make  an  effective  contribu¬ 
tion.  If  we  make  mistakes — or  I 
more  properly  might  say,  when 
we  make  mistakes — let  us  know 
about  them.  We  welcome  con¬ 
structive  criticism  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered.  We  are  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  job  assigned  to 
us  and  believe  it  is  wholly  possible 
to  develop  an  information  service 
which  is  effective  in  promoting  our 
national  security. 


POST  OFFICE 


Controversies  Arise  Under  Ike's  Mandate 


The  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfield  (Postmaster  General): 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  message  made 
it  clear,  at  least  to  me,  that  he 
believed  the  American  people  ex¬ 
pected  the  Postmaster  General 
would  improve  service,  decrease 
costs  and  reduce  the  deficit. 

We  took  that  as  a  mandate  and 
have  built  our  program  around  it. 
We  have  taken  a  business  view  of 
the  Post  Office  and  are  applying 
every  art  and  every  science  of 
modern  business  management  in 
our  effort  to  give  the  people  bet¬ 
ter  service  at  lower  cost. 

In  carrying  out  the  President’s 
mandate,  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  several  major  contro¬ 
versies.  They  involve  important 
matters  of  policy — and  it  is  on 
these  that  we  seek  the  support  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion — 
through  you. 

Since  World  War  II  the  Post 
Office  has  lost  approximately  four 
billion  dollars. 

These  postal  losses,  during  a 
time  of  deficit  financing,  are  a  part 
of  our  national  debt  and  are  now 
costing  American  taxpayers  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  over  $  100-million 
a  year. 

We  are  reducing  these  postal 
losses  by  increasing  efficiency,  by 
reducing  expenses  and  by  increas¬ 
ing  revenues  in  the  areas  in  which 
we  can  do  so  by  administrative 
action. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  in 
this  two-pronged  effort  is  shown 
hy  these  four  figures — each  for  a 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30th: 

Postal  Deficit,  1952,  $727-mil- 
lion. 

Postal  Deficit,  1953 — which  we 
are  partly  responsible  for — $663- 
million. 

Postal  Deficit,  1954,  $425-mil- 
lion — estimated. 

Postal  Deficit,  1955,  S324-mil- 
lion — according  to  our  official  bud¬ 
get. 

But,  while  we  are  making  this 
progress,  other  factors  are  work¬ 
ing  against  us.  The  ICC — ^Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission — has 
granted  the  railroads  an  increase 
of  34  million  dollars  a  year  for 
carrying  the  mails.  There  are 
about  20  bills  before  Congress 
right  now  to  raise  the  pay  of  postal 
employes  —  to  an  extent  that 
could  cost  us  up  to  400  to  500 
million  dollars  a  year  more. 

We  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  Post  Office  is  a  public  utility, 
managed  by  the  Government.  We 
believe  it  should  be  operated  un¬ 
der  the  best  contemporary  business 
methods.  .And  we  believe  that  the 
cost  of  rendering  the  postal  service 
should  be  paid  by  the  users  of  the 
mails  and  not  out  of  general  tax¬ 
ation  or  by  annual  additions  to  the 
national  debt. 

A  self-sustaining  postal  service 
is  our  long-range  objective. 

Our  proposals,  now  before  the 
Congress,  would  raise  postal  reve¬ 
nues  by  about  250  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
what  our  proposals  are,  so  you  can 
judge  their  extreme  reasonable¬ 
ness: 


First-class  mail  —  increase  the 
rate  ot  out-of-town  letters  by  one 
penny  on  the  first  ounce  only. 
This  will  yield,  according  to  our 
estimates,  159  million  dollars  a 
year.  It  will  still  be  the  biggest 
bargain  on  earth. 

Second-class  mail — increase  rates 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  by  a 
mere  16  million  dollars  a  year, 
against  current  annual  losses  of 
244  million  dollars.  This  increase 
is  only  7%  of  the  present  loss. 
Right  now,  revenues  from  this  class 
of  mail  do  not  meet  our  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  enormous  expenses  of  handling, 
distribution,  and  delivery.  Our 
1953  figures  show  that  the  loss  on 
second-class  mail  now  divides  62% 
on  magazines  and  38%  on  news¬ 
papers,  including  free  -  in  -  county 
papers. 

Third-class  mail  increase  rates 
on  advertising  matter  and  small 
parcels  up  to  eight  ounces  by  56 
million  dollars  a  year.  Even  with 
this  increase  this  class  of  mail  will 
pay  only  73%  of  our  cost  to  han¬ 
dle  it. 

Air  mail,  books,  and  controlled 
circulation  publications — increases 
in  these  classes  of  mail  to  yield 
another  22  million  dollars. 

We  found  many  injustices  in  the 
wages  paid  postal  employes,  due 
largely  to  five  across-the-board  pay 
increases  made  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Across  the  Board 

These  across-the-board  increases 
— as  you  know — give  every  em- 
ploye^rom  janitor  to  postmaster 
— the  same  dollar  raise  in  pay,  re¬ 
gardless  of  skill  or  type  of  job. 
As  an  example,  the  postmaster  of 
New  York  City,  with  37,000  em¬ 
ployes  under  his  direction,  doing 
$200-million  worth  of  business  per 
year — receives  only  four  and  eight- 
tenths  times  the  pay  of  a  janitor. 

We  were  discouraged  to  find  that 
the  differences  in  pay  levels  be¬ 
tween  ;^bs  of  widely  varying  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  skill  were  so  small 
that  there  was  little  advantage  in 
promotion  and  little  incentive  to 
work  for  advancement. 

Many  good  employes  were  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  the  more  respon¬ 
sible  jobs  because  the  extra  pay 
offered  did  not  compensate  for  the 
extra  duties  assumed. 


Other  employes  —  and  under¬ 
standably  so — preferred  remaining 
in  the  easier  jobs  because  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  pay.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  employes  are  paid  by  job 
title  alone,  with  no  job  descrip¬ 
tions  to  back  up  the  title. 

For  instance,  200.000  employes 
with  a  wide  range  of  duties  are 
paid  under  the  job  title  of  clerk. 
They  receive  the  same  salary,  re¬ 
gardless  of  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


Thus,  an  employe  acting  as  a 
purchasing  agent  receives  the  same 
salary  as  a  routine  file  clerk,  which 
is  quite  a  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

To  correct  this  situation,  we 


made  a  careful  study  and  then,  aj 
a  result  of  our  investigations  and 
experience,  presented  the  first  mod¬ 
ern  pay  plan  in  the  history  of  tk 
Department  to  the  Congress. 

This  plan  was  not  intended  to 
provide  a  general  increase,  but  to 
establish  a  sound  salary  structtm 
based  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
higher  pay  for  more  difficult  aid 
responsible  jobs. 

About  400,000  of  our  500,000 
employes  would  benefit  by  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  salaries  to  high  sal^ 
schedules. 

The  plan  would  give  average  pay 
increases  of  5  cents  an  hour  or 
$100  per  year.  Some  will  get 
more;  a  few  will  get  less  than  that 

The  plan  widens  the  differences 
in  pay  by  skills  and  degrees  of  I^ 
sponsibility. 

The  plan  puts  a  premium  on  in¬ 
centive  and  rewards  ambition  and 
merit. 

TThe  plan  does  not  reduce  the 
salary  of  any  employe  now  on  our 
payroll. 

The  plan  fully  protects  the 
merit  system  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Average  Salary 

The  average  salary  today  of  a 
regular  letter  carrier  is  $4,067  a 
year.  And  many  veteran  letter  car¬ 
riers  get  as  much  as  $4,370  a  year. 
Postal  clerks  get  the  same  pay. 

This  works  out  to  an  average  of 
$1.96  an  hour — with  a  maximum 
of  $2.01  an  hour.  That  salary  of 
$1.96  per  hour  is  17  cents  per 
hour  more  than  the  national  aver¬ 
age  pay  for  production  workers  ii 
manufacturing  plants  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
believe  a  good  letter  carrier  or 
clerk  earns  his  money,  and  under 
our  plan  the  average  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $2.10  an  hour. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  is  a  good  place  to  work. 

A  postal  employe,  for  instance, 
enjoys  great  job  security.  He  gets 
— on  the  average — four  weeks  of 
vacation  with  pay  each  year.  Long¬ 
time  employes  get  five  weeks  of 
vacation  with  pay  each  year.  That 
is  something  I  never  had. 

He  also  gets  13  days  of  sick 
leave  each  year,  with  full  pay.  If 
he  doesn’t  use  all  this  allotted  time 
in  any  one  year,  the  unused  por¬ 
tion  can  be  applied  in  any  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  gets  another  8  days 
for  holidays,  also  at  full  pay. 

Just  about  half  of  our  clerks 
and  letter  carriers  have  been  with 
us  more  than  13  years.  One  out 
of  every  five  have  been  with  us  / 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Considering  all  these  factors,  we 
do  not  believe  that  an  increase  of 
$800  a  year — or  40  cents  an  hour 
— over  and  above  the  $1.96  an 
hour  average  being  paid  today  can 
possibly  be  justified. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that 
our  plan  for  correcting  inequities 
and  providing  an  average  increase 
of  five  cents  an  hour  is  fair  and 
justifiable  even  though  the  cost  is 
$80-million  a  vear. 
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Address  by  Lodge 

continued  from  page  17 


there  is  no  peace  treaty  to  con¬ 
clude  World  War  II  in  an  orderly 
manner;  or  because  there  is  no 
peace  treaty  establishing  permanent 
relationships  in  Palestine;  or  be¬ 
cause  there  is  as  yet  no  peace  treaty 
for  Korea.  We  should  not  be  con¬ 
temptuous  of  more  modest  solu¬ 
tions  because  we  overestimate  the 
possibility  of  curing  all  the  world’s  Street  imperialists. 


more  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  United  Nations  had  never  ex¬ 
isted. 

U^.  Contribution 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
condemned  communist  aggression 
at  once  made  the  whole  action  one 
based  on  principle  and  not  on 
American  strategic  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  This  completely  foiled  the 
communist  propaganda  line  that 
action  in  Korea  was  controlled  by 
the  power  politics  of  the  Wall 


tions  in  Korea,  and  subjected  pris-  nT\iijrr>  a* 

oners  to  physical  and  mental  cruel-  ArlVltt  OOnVGlltlOll 

ty  in  seeking  to  extort  military  se-  n^cirrnrrfpH 

crets  and  confessions  of  alleged  rldCGS  UGSiy IIU  ItiU. 

Washington 
the  Associated 


ills  in  one  fell  swoop 
And  we  should  not  get  impa¬ 
tient  with  proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  or  other  interna¬ 
tional  gatherings  because  they  talk 
and  do  not  reach  basic  solutions  of 
some  international  questions.  To 
many  of  these  questions  there  is 
no  basic  solution  under  present 
conditions.  In  many  of  them,  the 
choice  is:  ‘talk  or  fight.’  The  fact 
that  the  talk  may  be  boring  or 
turgid  or  uninspiring,  should  not 
cause  us  to  forget  the  fact  that  it 
is  preferable  to  war. 

Not  News  Source 
In  this  respect  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  not — and  should  not  be — a 
good  news  source.  When  one  of 
the  world’s  insoluble  problems 
gets  on  page  one  it  is  practically 
always  because  the  news  is  bad. 
The  diplomat  who  temporizes  may 
be  boring  and  journalistically  un¬ 
desirable.  but  he  is  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  bloodshed. 

The  United  Nations  is  one  great 
factor  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  which  must  have  particular 
meaning  for  a  newspaperman — and 
I  speak  as  one  who  still  considers 
himself  to  be  basically  a  member 
of  that  profession.  The  powers  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  actions 
which  are  legally  binding  are  very 
few  in  number.  They  are  limited 
exclusively  to  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
pletely  protected  by  the  right  of 
veto.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  United  Nations  actions  arc  pure¬ 
ly  recommendatory.  The  reason 


Another  valuable  result  of  United 
Nations  intervention  which  would 
also  never  have  taken  place  with¬ 
out  the  United  Nations  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  soldiers  of  so  many 
races,  religions  and  colors,  includ¬ 
ing  such  widely  separated  nations 
as  Turkey,  Ethiopia,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  Colombia,  among 
the  total  16,  were  in  the  battle  line. 
It  thus  became  impossible  for  the 
communists  to  maintain  successful¬ 
ly  that  our  action  in  Korea  was  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  white  man 
trying  to  dominate  colored  people 
and  reestablish  colonialism. 

Iran  and  Korea  are  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  public  opinion  can 
do  when  it  is  rallied  as  it  was  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Useful  Purposes 

The  United  Nations  serves  many 
other  useful  purposes  in  the  field 
of  public  opinion. 

It  is,  for  one  thing,  a  place 
where  you  can  gel  the  feel  of  world 
opinion. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  forum 
which  can  be  used  to  refute  lies. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  forum 
in  which  to  develop  the  truth,  how¬ 
ever  dreadful  it  may  be,  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 

10  Reasons 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place 
to  develop  the  truth,  however  aw¬ 
ful  it  may  be,  about  the  Chinese 
Communists.  We  have  consistently 
stressed  that  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  is  unfit  for  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations. 

— because  it  has  repeatedly  ex- 


t^t  they  have  such  great  weight  is  ^ssed  open  contempt  for  the  pur- 
because  of  the  force  of  public  opin-  ^ 
ion — in  this  case  world  opinion. 

And  world  public  opinion,  while 
it  does  react  as  rapidly  as  public 
opinion  does  in  an  American  city 
or  state  or  in  the  United  States,  is 
nevertheless,  a  very  real  force. 

It  was  world  opinion  which  was  _ _ 

so  informed  and  stimulated  by  the  were  defending  peace; 
proceedings  in  the  United  Nations 


poses  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  judgments  of  the 
international  community; 

— because  it  standLs  convicted  by 
the  United  Nations  as  an  aggressor 
in  Korea  where  it  killed  and 
wounded  many  thousands  of 
American  and  other  soldiers  who 


guilt: 

— because  it  still  holds  32  Amer¬ 
ican  civilians  under  barbarous  con¬ 
ditions  without  published  charges, 
and  subjects  these  innocent  mis¬ 
sionaries,  journalists,  and  business¬ 
men  to  cruel  and  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment; 

— ^because  it  wilfully  fabricated 
and  publicized  false  evidence  of 
spurious  germ  warfare  charges  de¬ 
signed  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States,  and  otherwise 
carries  on  a  deliberate  “hate-Amer- 
ica”  propaganda  campaign; 

— because  it  has  executed  mil¬ 
lions  of  its  captive  subjects;  and 
forced  other  millions  into  slave 
labor; 

— and  because  it  even  stoops  to 
an  international  extortion  racket 
in  squeezing  millions  of  dollars 
from  overseas  Chinese  who  try  to 
buy  safety  and  protection  for  their 
relatives  at  home. 

The  exposure  of  the  terrible  ways 
in  which  the  Chinese  Communists 
violate  the  normally  accepted 
standards  of  international  conduct 
has  so  horrified  many  decent  peo¬ 
ple  that  this  regime  has  never  even 
gotten  a  toehold  on  the  threshold 
of  the  United  Nations.  Since  1949, 
United  Nations  bodies  have  re¬ 
fused  over  150  times  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists.  1  can  prom¬ 
ise  you  that  the  United  States  will 
steadfastly  resist  all  maneuvers  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  its  advocates  to  bribe  its  way 
into  the  United  Nations  on  mere 
promises  of  good  behavior  in  the 
future.  To  admit  to  the  United 
Nations  this  regime  which  believes 
in  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  would  be  the  first  time  in  its 
history  that  the  United  Nations 
had  deliberately  decided  to  stultify 
itself  by  flagrantly  acting  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  its  primary  and  basic 
purpose  to  “save  succe^ing  gener¬ 
ations  from  the  scourge  of  war.” 

Can  Seize  Initiative 
The  United  Nations  is  a  place 
in  which  the  world  initiative  can 
he  seized.  We  lost  that  initiative — 


Directors  of 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  met  here  April  14  and  set 
the  convention  city  lineup  for  the 
next  four  years. 

The  1954  meeting  will  take 
place  Nov.  17-20  at  Tampa,  Fla.; 
1955 — Colorado  Springs;  1956 — 
Williamsburg,  Va.;  1957  —  New 
Orleans  (20 -year  reunion.  The 
first  APME  convention  outside  of 
the  Chicago  area  took  place  in 
New  Orleans  in  1937.) 

or  rather  we  threw  it  away — at  the 
end  of  hostilities  of  World  War  II. 
On  December  8  last  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  speaking  in  the 
United  Nations,  made  his  plea  for 
an  international  stockpile  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  to  used  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  a  few 
short  years  back  when  the  Soviets 
held  the  indisputable  initiative  in 
the  cold  war.  Do  you  remember 
the  so-called  “Stockholm  Peace  Ap¬ 
peal” — a  fake  petition  device  of  a 
kind  which  is  familiar  to  every 
small-town  editor  in  this  country 
but  which  deluded  quite  a  few  of 
the  gullible  in  other  countries? 
Do  you  remember  Picasso’s  com¬ 
munist  peace  pigeon? 

Now  it  is  we  who  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  it  is  our  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  made  his  statesman¬ 
like  offer.  It  is  accordingly  they 
who  stand  before  the  world  as  the 
warlike  ones. 

■ 

Sociologists  Link 
Press  and  Jury  Verdict 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  jury’s  verdict  is  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  publicity,  according  to 
Alfred  W.  Travers  and  Rudoli^  I. 
Moz,  University  of  Illinois  soci¬ 
ologists. 

The  two  men,  reporting  results 
of  a  study  they  made  to  the  Mid¬ 
west  Sociological  Society  meeting 
here,  said  they  found  an  impor¬ 
tant  relationship  between  the  press, 
jury  and  verdict. 


in  1946,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdrew  the  troops  which  they 
had  in  Northern  Iran  which  were 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  that  country  and  to  the  entire 
region,  a  region  which  is  so  highly 
strategic  to  the  interests  of  our 
country — as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  who  live  there. 

It  was  the  force  of  world  opin¬ 
ion,  which  was  again  stimulated 
hy  the  United  Nations,  which 
made  our  resistance  to  communist 


— ^because  it  continues  to  sup¬ 
port  aggression  in  Indo-China,  by 
giving  substantial  aid  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  advisers  and  technicians  to 
the  Viet  Minh  forces; 

— because  it  occupied  defense¬ 
less  Tibet  and  seized  control  of  its 
government  and  resources; 

— because  it  sponsors  guerrilla 
and  subversive  movements  in  Ma¬ 
laya,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia; 

— because  it  committed  dreadful 
atrocities  against  Americans  and 


aggression  in  Korea  considerably  others  fighting  for  the  United  Na- 
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I  I  These  GFC  puzzles  are  treasure 
chests  of  topical  words,  historical 
and  geograi^ical  names,  double- 
word  teasers  —  all  the  ingredients 
that  make  a  real  crossword  connois- 
I  seur  come  back  for  more.  Ask  any 
of  the  many  leading  editors  who  use 
the  GFC  crosswords.  They’ll  tell  you  both  are  puzzles  that 
are  really  “fit  to  print,”  syndicated  from  a  leading  news¬ 
paper.  Try  the  samples  yourself. 

Puzzles  and  answers  fully  matted  2-column  daily'  & 
3-column  Sunday. 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVE.  PLozo  1-2470  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Reed  Discusses  Future 
Of  Linofilm  Machine 


The  First  Linofilm  machine 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  in 
the  Fall  of  1955,  under  present 
plans,  but  Martin  M.  Reed,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  doesn’t  look  for  the 
revolutionary  new  method  of  com¬ 
posing  type  to  sweep  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  overnight. 

“It  will  be  five  years,  at  least, 
before  the  machine  will  gain  wide 
acceptance  and  use,”  said  Mr. 
Reed  this  week  as  he  showed  the 
first  production  models  to  visiting 
publishers. 

Mr.  Reed  based  that  opinion 
on  the  fact  that  a  corps  of  special 
technicians  must  be  trained. 

“That  trade  training,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “will  come  only  if  the 
economics  of  the  machine  is  on 
our  side.” 

Ready  for  Field  Tests 

The  Mergenthaler  company  has 
an  engineering  team  at  work  on 
the  economics.  The  plan,  Mr. 
Reed  said,  is  to  get  some  of  the 
new  phototypesetting  machines  out 
into  the  field  very  soon  so  the 
printing  industry,  both  job  shops 
and  newspapers,  can  give  them  the 
workout  that  is  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  place. 

Nearly  20  years  elapsed  from 
the  perfection  of  the  first  Linotype 
until  enough  mechanics  were  train¬ 
ed  to  make  it  an  economical  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  printing  industry,  Mr. 
Reed  said,  referring  to  the  period 
from  1895  until  1915. 

The  Mergenthaler  company  has 
undertaken  the  development  of  the 
Linofilm  entirely  on  its  own  re¬ 
search,  with  an  expenditure  which 
Mr.  Reed  put  above  the  estimated 
$400,000  spent  thus  far  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Photon  develop¬ 
ment  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Can  Talk  About  It  Now 

Linofilm  was  introduced  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Reed  explained,  so  that 
people  in  the  industry  could  talk 
about  it.  The  development  in  the 
Brooklyn  laboratories  was  “the 
best  kept  secret”  of  the  printing 
trades.  For  months  there  had  been 
rumors  of  a  “new  Mergenthaler 
machine  in  the  field  of  photocom¬ 
position  but  Linofilm,  when  un¬ 
veiled.  bore  no  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  alleged  descriptions. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  Chicago, 
Mergenthaler  demonstrated  a  pho- 
tocomposing  machine  similar  in 
design  to  the  Linotype,  embracing 
the  Mergenthaler  system  of  matrix 
di.tribution  as  in  the  Intertype 
Fotosetter.  A  little  later,  news 
leaked  about  a  new  patent  and  this 
was  supposed  to  be  “it.”  The  Mer- 
genthaler  people  decided  to  let  the 
story  go  undenied. 

2-Unit  Machine 

But,  as  disclosed  this  week,  “it” 
wasn’t  Linofilm. 

Linofilm  is  made  up  of  two 


units.  On  one  unit  matter  to  be 
set  is  typed  on  a  standard  type¬ 
writer  keyboard  which  simulta¬ 
neously  provides  a  proof-reading 
copy  and  a.  perforated  tape. 

The  tape  is  fed  into  the  photo¬ 
graphic  unit  where  it  automatical¬ 
ly  controls  the  placing  of  type 
images  onto  film.  A  completely 
new  character  presentation  method 
flashes  successive  letters  from  a 
static  character  array  onto  sta¬ 
tionary  film  preventing  variations 
in  character  placement  or  align¬ 
ment. 

The  Linofilm  provides  a  “multi¬ 
methods”  approach  to  corrections. 
The  typed  proof-reading  copy 
available  with  the  tape  can  be 
edited  and  the  tape  corrected  be¬ 
fore  photography,  or  errors  detect¬ 
ed  while  typing  a  line  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  immedately  by  a  “line  erase 
key.”  The  film  itself  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  a  new  photocorrector 
either  by  line  or  in  larger  sections. 

Output  of  the  keyboard  unit  is 
limited  only  by  the  speed  of  the 
operator,  and  the  unique  optical 
system  of  the  photographic  unit 
frees  it  from  any  inherent  speed 
limitations.  Speed  of  Linofilm  pro¬ 
duction  models  will  meet  any  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industry,  com¬ 
pany  engineers  said. 

In  ‘Proper  Place’ 

The  two-unit  construction  per¬ 
mits  utilization  of  Linofilm  accord¬ 
ing  to  varying  work  loads  and  time 
schedules.  The  units  may  be 
grouped,  or  placed  separately. 

An  experimental  Roman,  italic 
and  bold  face  type  is  used  with  the 
pre-production  Linofilm  model  in 
sizes  from  6  to  16  point.  A  full 
library  of  Linotype  faces  will  be 
available  with  Linofilm  production 
models  when  this  first  machine  is 
offered  to  the  trade  in  1955. 

The  Linofilm  is  suitable  not  only 
for  occidental  languages  but  also 
for  many  oriental  tongues. 

“Despite  its  unique  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  Linofilm  is  not  expected 
to  supplant  the  usual  ‘hot  metal’ 
Linotype,  but  rather  to  assume  its 
proper  place  in  the  industry  along 
with  the  Linotype”,  Mr.  Reed  said. 
“We’re  in  business  to  make  both.” 

Static  Character  Grids 

The  basic  secret  of  success  in 
the  Linofilm  research,  according  to 
the  Brooklyn  engineers,  is  the 
static  nature  of  the  grids  containing 
the  type  characters.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Photon’s  whirling 
disc  of  characters  which  stops  and 
starts  at  high  speeds  to  bring  the 
selected  character  into  alignment 
for  photography. 

In  the  Linofilm,  an  array  of 
shutters  operates  with  precision  to 
open  a  channel  for  the  light  beam 
through  the  chosen  character  on 
a  grid  which  contains  64  type 
characters.  Five  grids,  providing 


LINOFILM  is  a  two-unit  device.  Operator  types  on  standard  keyboard 
and  produces  tape  which  is  fed  into  photography  unit  at  right.  Com¬ 
posed  matter  comes  out  on  film  which  is  processed  in  darkroom.  At 
left  of  typewriter  is  panel  of  control  buttons  for  selection  of  typefaces. 


a  variety  of  type  characters,  are 
placed  on  a  turntable  and  the  op¬ 
erator  controls  selection  on  a  push¬ 
button  keyboard.  Thus,  caps  and 
small  caps  might  be  obtained 
by  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

The  tape  feature  of  Linofilm 
suggested  the  possibility  of  circuit 
transmissions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Teletypesetter,  and  Mr.  Reed  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  would  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  future.  Right 
now,  the  eight  channel  width  of 
the  tape  is  not  adaptable  to  the 
ITS  five-  or  six-channel  circuits. 

The  production  models  of  Lino- 
films,  Mr.  Reed  pointed  out,  are 
geared  at  the  speed  of  Linotype 
Comets — 12  lines  of  12-pica  meas¬ 
ure  per  minute — but  “it  can  do 
better  because  there  are  no  in¬ 
herent  limitations  from  timing 
mechanisms.’ 

Again  in  contrast  with  the 
Photon  models  which  have  been 
shown  to  the  trade  in  recent  years, 
the  Linofilm  is  largely  a  mechani¬ 
cal  or  simple  electrical  operation. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  electronic 
circuits  in  the  film  unit. 

Mr.  Reed  disclosed  that  Mer¬ 
genthaler  researchers  are  working 
toward  perfection  of  a  device  for 
automatic  page  makeup  from  the 
film. 

“We  have  been  advised  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  newspaper  business  to 
sidestep  the  makeup  problem,  but 
we  are  not  stopping  there.” 

On  the  subject  of  training  of 
operators  for  Linofilm,  Mr.  Reed 
observed  that  typists  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  plant  have  learned  to  master 
the  keyboard  and  the  auxiliary 
control  panel  within  two  weeks. 
TTS  operators,  he  added,  have  the 
basic  skills  already. 

The  prospective  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  he  added,  opens  up  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  extent  of 
skills  to  be  required.  Will  the  op¬ 
erator  be  expected  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  to  select  type 


characters,  are  styles,  etc,  etc.,  or  will  some  de- 
)le  and  the  op-  gree  of  typographic  skill  repose 
tion  on  a  push-  in  the  editor’s  job? 
rhus,  caps  and  Studies  are  l^ing  made  to  de- 
be  obtained  termine  whether  the  machine  will 
dtch.  be  sold  outright  or  leased,  as  in 

e  of  Linofilm  the  case  of  the  Scan-A-Graver 
bility  of  circuit  plastic  engraving  machine.  Costs 
n  the  case  of  will  be  a  major  factor  in  arriving 
Mr.  Reed  con-  at  the  answer,  Mr.  Reed  said, 
luld  be  a  con-  “Will  it  get  into  the  industry 
future.  Right  easier  if  it’s  leased?”  he  queried, 
innel  width  of  The  normal  life  span  of  a  Lino- 
laptable  to  the  type  machine,  he  remarked,  has 
nnel  circuits.  been  24  years,  but  the  Miami 
nodels  of  Lino-  (Fla.)  Herald  replaced  machines 
ointed  out,  arc  after  five  years  when  it  was  proved 
:d  of  Linotype  that  the  Comet  and  Teletypesetter 
f  12-pica  meas-  would  effect  economies. 

)ut  “it  can  do  “The  real  economics  of  photo- 
ire  are  no  in-  typesetting  will  not  be  apparent,” 
from  timing  he  said,  “until  other  work  proces^ 
es  in  the  newspaper  business  can 
rast  with  the  be  coordinated.” 
lich  have  been  With  this  in  view,  he  revealed 
in  recent  years,  that  the  Mergenthaler  branch  in 
;ely  a  mechani-  England,  which  builds  not  only 
rical  operation,  typesetting  equipment  but  stereo- 
m  of  electronic  type  and  press  machinery,  is  being 
unit.  consulted  on  an  auxiliary  program 

3sed  that  Mer-  of  new  kinds  of  presses  that  may 
;rs  are  working  be  brought  into  the  picture  by  the 
of  a  device  for  use  of  film  and  magnesium  plates 
ikeup  from  the  in  direct  printing. 

■ 

advised  by  peo-  Chicago  News  Has 

per  business  to  -  ,  —  w 

ip  problem,  but  Ad  Golf  Directory 

g  there.”  Chicago 

of  training  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  adver- 
(film,  Mr.  Reed  tising  department  has  inaugurated 
ts  in  the  Brook-  a  new  service  for  golfers,  provid- 
irned  to  master  ing  a  weekly  directory  of  golf 
1  the  auxiliary  courses  in  and  around  Chicago, 
lin  two  weeks.  The  directory  appears  as  paid  ad- 
added,  have  the  vertising  each  Tuesday  in  the 
'.  sports  section, 

use  of  the  ma-  A  map,  showing  where  the  27 
opens  up  ques-  courses  are  located,  heads  the  list 
the  extent  of  of  golf  clubs,  each  of  which  has 
:d.  Will  the  op-  an  identifying  pennant  number  to 
I  to  have  suffi-  correspondent  with  the  pennant  lo- 
to  select  type  cation  on  the  map. 
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Wood  Stereo  Devices 
Ordered  by  N.  Y.  News 


As  PART  of  a  $10,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram,  the  New  York  News  has 
purchased  new  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  plans  alterations  to  ex¬ 
isting  presses  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  tension  plate  lock  up  and 
smaller  diameter  printing  cylin¬ 
ders. 

This  new  stereotype  equipment, 
purchased  from  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  will  give 
the  News  the  most  modern  and 
complete  stereotype  department  in 
the  country.  The  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  from  Wood  includes  six 
Automatic  Autoplate  Machines 
chines  with  vacuum  equipment 
and  six  Tension  Plate  Autoshavers. 

These  six  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machines  and  Autoshavers  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied  to  the  Brooklyn  plant 
of  the  News,  and  added  to  the 
seven  similar  equipments  now  in 
operation  at  their  New  York  plant, 
will  enable  them  to  produce  52 
stereotype  plates  per  minute.  This, 
it  is  felt,  will  take  care  of  the 
ever  increasing  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  News  of  New  York. 

According  to  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  this  is  the 
largest  single  stereotype  order  the 
company  has  received  from  one 
newspaper. 

The  Toronto  Star  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Wood  Corporation 
for  nine  Wood  Automatic  Auto- 


31 2-Page  Edition  for 
200th  Anniversary 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  pub¬ 
lished,  April  12,  a  312-page  edi¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  official  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Cumberland  County. 
Under  the  general  supervision  of 
City  Editor  P.  W.  Sparrow,  the 
edition  was  matted  section  by  sec¬ 
tion  starting  about  February  1. 
Twenty-four-page  capacity  of  the 
press  necessitated  this  move. 
About  10  days  prior  to  publication 
the  sections  were  run  off. 

Robert  L.  Gray,  editor,  said,, 
“The  Saturday  prior  to  April  12, 
21  pages  of  the  Monday  news  .sec¬ 
tion  were  made  up,  matted  and 
plates  cast,  leaving  only  the  front 
page,  sports  page  and  runover 
page  open  for  latest  news  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  These  were  quickly 
filled  and  the  big  job  of  hand-in¬ 
serting  the  already  combined  in¬ 
side^  sections  into  the  final  news 
section  moved  forward.” 

This  gargantuan  effort  of  the 
paper,  founded  in  1817,  weighed 
four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Eighty  tons  of  pa- 
I^r  Was  required  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  36,000  copies. 
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pasters.  Pneumatic 
Strap  Tensions  and  Standard  Reels 
for  operation  with  the  new  Hoe 
newspaper  press  which  they  now 
have  on  order. 

Three  similar  Wood  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Autopasters  previously 
purchased  by  the  Star  were  recent¬ 
ly  put  into  operation  with  the 
Star’s  newly  installed  Goss  roto¬ 
gravure  press. 

Los  Angeles  Installation 

As  part  of  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  now  actively  underway, 
Rodgers  &  McDonald  Publishers, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  printing 
houses  on  the  West  Coast,  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  Wood  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Press  equipped  with  the  Wood 
Patented  Autoclamp  Lockup,  and 
consisting  of  two  color  adaptable 
Units,  one  Wood  Patented  Four- 
Color  Unit  and  a  Double  Folder. 
Paper  roll  and  web-tension  control 
equipment  consists  of  three  Wood 
Electrotab  Autopasters,  Pneumatic 
Stationary  Strap  Tensions  and 
Standard  Reels. 

Rodgers  &  McDonald  previous¬ 
ly  operated  tubular  equipment  and 
therefore  have  added  a  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  to  the  stereotype 
department  for  casting  of  semi- 
cylindrical  plates  for  the  new 
press. 

Provisions  for  future  expansion 
were  a  fundamental  factor  of  the 
plant  layout  and  equipment  design. 


Hospital  Receives 
$72,843  from  Daily 

Detroit 

Children’s  Hospital  has  been  the 
recipient  of  $72,843  from  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  on  behalf  of  new 
.subscribers,  since  a  telephone  so¬ 
licitation  campaign  was  begun  last 
August. 

The  Knight  newspaper  reported 
this  week  that  its  circulation  pro¬ 
gram  had  enabled  the  hospital  to 
idd  much  equipment,  including 
iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents,  etc. 

“Hospital  authorities  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  community  have  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Free  Press  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  funds  available,”  the  paper 
said. 

Fred  N.  Lowe,  advertising  sales 
promotion  manager,  said  the  nine- 
months  charity  plan  had  attracted 
“thousands  of  new  seven-day-a- 
week  home-delivered  suKscribers.” 
■ 

Expand  Visalia  Plant 

Visalia,  Calip. 

Completion  of  a  plant  addition 
has  provided  iriktreased  facilities 
for  the  Visalia  Times-Delta,  it  is 
announced  by  Robert  M.  Speidel, 
publisher.  The  brick  addition  en¬ 
abled  circulation  department  .and 
composing  room  expansion  and 
provided  for  newsprint  storage. 

■  April  24,  1954 


The  truth  about  type  metals 

They  are  not  all  the  same. 

It  tloes  make  a  difference  from  which  company 

you  buy  them. 

Mg 

You  want  service  when  you  buy  type  metal. 

Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 

1.  Expert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
>  you  want  it. 

2.  Dross  drums  t»>  help  you  economize  by  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 

3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  .Sa\e  Money 
i  on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 

wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 

^  4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
^  for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 

See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  .Also  for 
fluxes.  .Savemet  conies  in  cans  (Ai  lb.  |  and  in  drums 
(.50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 
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Federated  Metals  Division 
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MECHANICAL  BESEfiBCH 

Fancied  Projects  in  ’49 
Are  Realities  of  Today 

By  C.  M.  Flint 

Director  of  Mechanical  Research.  ANPA 


Five  years  ago  when  I  made 
my  first  report  on  research,  I  out¬ 
lined  the  program  which  had  been 
prepared.  The  report  listed  some 
of  the  projects  which  were  under 
way  and  it  made  some  forecasts  as 
to  what  could  be  expected.  Some 
statements  were  made  wihi<^  at 
that  time  seemed  to  be  based  more 
on  fancy  than  on  fact.  Predictions 
were  made  as  to  when  results 
could  be  expected  in  newspaper 
mechanical  research  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  any  research  project  has  a  life 
span  which  may  last  as  long  as  10 
to  15  years. 

I  found  it  interesting  to  review 
the  1949  report  to  the  Convention, 
because  in  view  of  developments 
since  that  date,  it  appears  that  the 
statements  which  were  made  were 
more  factual  than  many  realized. 
Furthermore  it  appears  that  we 
have  kept  faith  with  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  met  our  time  sched¬ 
ules. 

Production  Aids  on  Display 

Most  of  the  production  aids 
which  we  have  developed,  in  the 
interim,  are  on  display  in  the  foyer 
just  outside  of  this  ballroom.  By 
production  aids  I  mean,  instru¬ 
ments,  tools  and  controls  which 
are  designed  to  help  newspaper 
production  men  do  a  better  job 
with  their  present  equipment  and 
processes.  Included  are: 

( 1 )  two  forms  of  slug  gauge  for 
accurately  measuring  the  height  of 
slugs  from  all  types  of  line  cast¬ 
ing  machines.  One  of  these  is  a 
bench  model — ^the  other  is  a  hand 
held  model.  Both  are  marketed  by 
Alico  Corporation  of  West  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

(2)  Water  white  plate  glass  for 
printing  frames  which  permits  a 
reduction  in  printing  down  time  on 
metal  of  at  least  50%  marketed  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany. 

(3)  The  plastic  stereotype  mold¬ 
ing  blanket  marketed  by  your  mat 
supplier. 

(4)  Ad-Mark  for  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  various  ads.  a  material 
which  can  be  put  on  the  face  of 
an  ad  without  fear  that  it  will  show 
up  in  the  resulting  stereotype  plate, 
marketed  by  the  Eastern  Newspa¬ 
per  Supply  Company. 

Two  newcomers  to  our  ever 
growing  list  of  production  aids, 
also  on  display  in  the  foyer,  are  the 

(5)  butt  welder  for  salvaging  wire 
waste  in  mail  rooms  and  the  (6) 
depth  microscope  which  represents 
the  only  accurate  form  of  instru¬ 


ment  in  existence  for  measuring 
the  depth  of  mold  in  stereotype 
mats. 

Wood  Web  Tension 

One  production  aid,  not  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  foyer  because  of  its 
bulk,  is  (7)  a  device  for  salvaging 
newsprint  waste.  Also  the  web 
tension  control  system  which  was 
described  in  the  report  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  1953,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Company  and  will  be 
engineered  for  production  by  that 
Company. 

While  our  production  aids  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  singularly  success¬ 
ful,  our  research  program  success 
has  been  equally  spectacular.  In 
1949  I  reported  on  the  progress 
which  was  being  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  no-pack  mat.  At 
that  time  I  said  and  I  quote:  “We 
do  not  propose  to  offer  to  the 
newspaper  business,  a  result  of 
which  we  have  only  partial  confi¬ 
dence.  Only  when  we  are  sure  and 
when  we  understand  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  a  mat,  will  we  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  you  for  your  considera¬ 
tion.” 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the 
ANPA  no-pack  mat  has  been  in 
successful  production  on  all  pages 
of  all  editions,  except  Sunday,  at 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
since  February  24th,  1954.  It  has 
also  been  successfully  field  tested 
at  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and 
Chronicle  and  at  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News. 

These  newspapers  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  submitting  to 
field  tests  on  this  new  product,  and 
in  many  instances  have  made 
sacrifices  either  in  production  or 
quality  of  reproduction,  which  at 
times  must  have  been  most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  them.  However,  they 
were  convinced  that  the  results,  if 
successful,  would  be  well  worth 
the  growing  pains  of  field  testing. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  use  of  the  no-pack  mat 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  publishers 
and  our  ability  to  see  that  it  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  installed  in  newspaper 
plants. 

Photocomposition 

In  1949  two  additional  extrem- 
ly  “rash  statements”  were  made.  It 
was  suggested  that  photocomposi¬ 
tion  would  some  day  have  a  place 
in  newspaper  production,  and  it 
was  further  stated  that  we  should 
some  day  in  the  future  be  able  to 
etch  a  full  newspaper  page  in  5 
minutes  or  less.  It  is  now  an  es- 


tabli^ed  fact  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  already  have  installed  photo- 
composing  machines  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  every  day  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  As  far  as  the  etching  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  I  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  yet  attained  an 
etching  speed  of  5  minutes  for  a 
full  combination  plate.  We  can, 
however,  and  we  are  successfully 
etching  full  flats  of  newspaper  half¬ 
tones  in  two  and  one  half  minutes 
and  we  are  engraving  combination 
plates,  consisting  of  halftones  and 
line  work,  in  an  elapsed  time  of  7 
minutes. 

High  Speed  Etching 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  concerning  the  position  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Department  with 
respect  to  the  high  speed  etching 
program,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  initiated  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  high  speed  etching  in  1949. 
At  that  time  we  invited  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  to  join  us  in  a 
friendly  competitive  program  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  newspapers  with 
some  improved  method  of  engrav¬ 
ing.  Dow  Chemical  elected  to  con¬ 
duct  its  work,  using  magnesium  as 
the  etching  material,  and  confin¬ 
ing  their  activities  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  line  work. 

The  ANPA  chose  to  work  with 
zinc  because  it  was  commonly  used 
in  the  newspaper  business  and  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  on  halftones. 
In  the  summer  of  1953  both  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  and  the 
ANPA  Laboratories  produced  rea¬ 
sonable  solutions  to  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Dow  could  successfully  etch 
line  work  in  magnesium  to  depths 
of  approximately  25  thousands,  in 
approximately  6  minutes  time.  The 
ANPA  could  etch  zinc  halftones 
to  depths  of  5  to  SVi  thousandths 
in  the  high  light  areas  in  approxi¬ 
mately  5  minutes  time.  At  that 
point  in  our  program  we  got  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  future  progress. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Dow  pro¬ 
cess  was  potentially  more  econo¬ 
mical  than  the  ANPA  process  and 
that  in  the  ultimate,  it  might  be  a 
higher  speed  process.  At  that  time, 
the  ANPA  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
wherein  we  agreed  to  attempt  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Dow 
etching  process  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  In  short,  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  was  to  attempt  to  produce  sa¬ 
tisfactory  halftones  and  combina¬ 
tion  plates  by  this  method. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  we 
have  been  successful.  The  ANPA 
modification  of  the  Dow  process 
for  the  etching  of  halftones  has 
been  in  satisfactory  production  at 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Led¬ 
ger  since  Feb.  20,  1954.  It  has  also 
been  in  successful  production  at 
the  Yonkers  plant  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Newspapers  since  March  15, 
1954.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  on  an  experiment¬ 
al  basis  for  halftone  work  and 
combination  work,  early  next 
month. 


Editors  Hear 
Plan  for  Swop 
Of  Newsmen 

Members  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  were 
told  last  weekend  in  Washington 
an  activity  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment, — the  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Service,  jointly 
sponsored  service  for  foreign  news¬ 
papermen. 

Paul  Schrader,  Toledo  Blade,  ex¬ 
plained  that  basically  “the  State 
Department,  through  its  people  in 
the  field,  select  blue  ribbon  for¬ 
eign  journalists,  bring  them  to  this 
country,  deliver  them  to  your  door, 
if  you  will  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  after  three  months  the 
State  E>epartment  picks  them  up 
and  takes  them  back  to  their  home 
bases  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  wher¬ 
ever  the  home  base  is.”  He  said: 

“The  newspaper  I  am  affiliated 
with  has  participated  in  it  twice 
and  we  are  going  in  for  it  for  a 
third  time.  Jim  Kerney  of  the 
Trenton  Times  has  been  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  twice  and  is  going  in  for  a 
third  time. 

“In  1952  the  program  was 
started  and  12  visitors  were 
brought  here.  In  1953,  16  were 
brought  to  this  country.  Out  of 
those  28  there  was  only  one  fail¬ 
ure.  That  is  better  staff  manage¬ 
ment  than  most  of  us  can  point  to. 
So  far,  for  1954,  10  newspapers 
have  signed  up  for  the  program. 
Twenty-five  foreign  countries  have 
agreed  to  send  newspapermen  to 
this  country  to  observe  American 
democratic  newspaper  practices  and 
also,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things — and  it  has  been 
tremendously  valuable  to  us — ^is 
that  we  have  had  one  who  was 
the  Associated  Press  editor  from 
Pakistan.  It  brings  into  your  city 
room  and  into  your  communities 
something  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  medium  can  give  your 
town,  can  give  you.  It  certainly 
brings  a  type  of  foreign  indoctrina¬ 
tion  to  your  newspaper.  We  high¬ 
ly  recommend  it. 

“Among  others  who  are  on  the 
list  of  recipients  are  the  Baton 
Rouge  State  Times;  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times;  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers:  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times;  the  Denver  Post. 

“It  costs  you  $360  a  month  for 
three  months.  You  get  your  money’ 
worth.  This  person  isn’t  coming  as 
a  visitor.  He  is  coming  as  a  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman.  Just  as  soon  as 
he  is  acclimated  put  him  to  work. 
We  have  done  it  and  we  have  no 
regrets  over  it. 

“It  is  not  a  propaganda  agency. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  methods  I  know  of  getting  the 
fine  understanding  of  the  democra¬ 
tic  principles  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  across  to  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  either  ocean,  and 
maybe  we  are  getting  some  of  it 
through  the  Iron  Curtain.” 
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Fairchild  Scan*A*Sizer 
Third  Design  in  5  Y ears 
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In  just  over  five  years.  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation  has  developed  three 
types  of  electronic  engraving  ma¬ 
chines.  Its  latest  accomplishment 
is  the  Scan-A-Sizer,  which  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  AN  PA  convention 
this  week. 

New  features  which  have  been 
incorporated  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Scan-A-Sizer  are:  (1)  ability 
to  enlarge  or  reduce  41^  times 
any  size  copy  up  to  18V4x22 
inches,  and  (2)  provisions  for 
making  either  85  or  120-screen 
halftones  at  will. 

Back  in  1948  the  same  group  of 
ANPA  executives  previewed  the 
first  electronic  engraver  to  auto¬ 
matically  produce  halftones  direct 
from  photographs.  Called  the 
Scan-A-Graver,  this  machine  was 
the  result  of  some  15  years  of 
Fairchild  engineering.  About  a 
dozen  experimental  machines  were 
field  tested  by  newspapers  which 
helped  eliminate  “bugs.”  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1949  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  models  were  leased  and 
installed.  Almost  immediately 
Fairchild  started  modifying  these 
machines  in  the  field  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  better  electronic,  mechanical, 
and  optical  developments. 

Lease  Arrangement 
This  modernization  program, 

Fairchild’s  responsibility  under 
the  lease  arrangement,  continues 
to  this  day,  and  over  150  separate 
improvements  have  been  made  to 
keep  machines  in  use  identical  in 
feature  and  performance  with 
those  coming  off  Fairchild’s  pro¬ 
duction  line  today. 

The  first  Scan-A-Gravers  pro¬ 
duced  only  65-screen  halftones 
from  same-size  photographs.  By 
mid-1950,  however,  Fairchild  had 
perfected  an  85-screen  version 
which  was  enthusiastically  wel¬ 
comed  by  hundreds  of  newspapers. 

The  popularity  of  this  new  Scan- 
A-Graver  was  based  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  plastic  halftones  could 
be  mounted  directly  on  curved 
press  plates.  Many  newspapers 
had  greatly  improved  picture  re¬ 
production  quality  using  this  tech¬ 
nique  and  the  65-screen  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Scores  of  these  papers 
were  able  to  exchange  machines, 
as  provided  under  the  lease  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  further  improve 
reproduction  quality. 

Fairchild’s  second  electronic  en¬ 
graver  was  announced  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1952.  Employing  many  of  the 
basic  principles  of  previous  mod¬ 
els,  the  Cadet  was  designed  for 
the  weekly  and  very  small  daily 
newspaper  field.  These  papers 
needed  a  small,  compact,  and  sim¬ 
plified  machine  which  would  fit 
their  production  requirements  and 
budget.  That  Fairchild  was  able 
to  meet  these  demands  in  the  I 
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Cadet  was  reflected  by  a  deluge 
of  contracts  which  set  the  com¬ 
pany  back  several  months  on  de¬ 
livery. 

Meanwhile,  Fairchild  engineers 
were  at  work  on  several  projects 
aimed  at  making  more  versatile 
electronic  engraving  machines. 
Principal  objections  to  the  Scan- 
A-Graver  and  Cadet  models  were 
their  one-to-one  ratio  and  fixed 
screen  size.  They  sought  a  design 
which  would  overcome  these  ob¬ 
jections  simply. 

The  Scan-A-Sizer  which  was 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  to 
newspaper  publishers  this  week,  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Until 
just  a  day  or  two  before  it  was 
unveiled  Fairchild  engineers  were 
making  further  improvements  on 
their  design.  Other  changes  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  as  Fairchild 
readies  the  Scan-A-Sizer  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

Atlantic  City  Next  Stop 

According  to  John  H.  Clough, 
Fairchild’s  president,  this  experi¬ 
mental  Scan-A-Sizer  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  Atlantic  City, 
June  6-9,  and  at  the  Southwestern 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  July  3-11. 

The  ability  of  the  Scan-A-Sizer 
to  enlarge  and  reduce  should  be 
of  interest  to  newspapers  which 
depend  upon  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  photos  by  wire  trans¬ 
mission.  While  the  present  Scan-A- 
Graver  is  widely  used  to  speed  up 
publication  of  these  photos,  many 
larger  papers  have  objected  to  the 
one-to-one  ratio  of  this  machine 
which  limits  picture  editing.  The 
Scan-A-Sizer,  which  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  near  the  photo  receiving 
equipment,  could  overcome  this 
objection  and  permit  speedier  pub¬ 
lication  of  photos  received  any 
hour  of  the  day. 

Fairchild  anticipates  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  machine  from 
commercial  printers,  magazine 
publishers,  and  others  in  the  fine 


screen  fields  of  letterpress  print¬ 
ing.  The  company  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  other  fine-screen  en¬ 
gravers,  but  has  not  developed 
this  market  extensively  because 
these  Scan-A-Graver  models  would 
not  enlarge  and  reduce  and  were 
restricted  to  either  100  or  120- 
screen  models. 

Mr.  Clough  reports  that  the 
Scan-A-Sizer  will  be  leased,  not 
sold,  under  a  contract  similar  to 
one  in  effect  with  the  majority  of 
daily  and  hundreds  of  weekly 
newspapers  now  using  Scan-A- 
Gravers  and  Cadets.  Such  a  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  free  preventative 
maintenance  by  Fairchild,  keeping 
all  field  models  up-to-date,  and 
free  training  of  operators  who 
need  a  minimum  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience  or  knowledge  in  photo¬ 
engraving  or  photography.  No 
rental  fee  has  been  established. 

Fairchild  expects  to  deliver  and 
install  production  models  of  the 
Scan-A-Sizer  in  1955. 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of 
the  International  Photoengravers 
Union,  said  in  his  1953  report: 

“The  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver, 
a  photo-electronic  device  for  the 
production  of  plastic  printing 
plates,  is  reportedly  being  installed 
in  an  additional  number  of  plants, 
and  while — as  previously  pointed 
out — limited  to  same  size,  square 
cornered  halftone  reproductions, 
screen  ranges  of  65,  85,  100  and 
120  are  now  available. 

“Although  the  machine  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  doing  work  previously 
produced  by  the  photoengraving 
process,  it  is  also  creating  an  ex¬ 
panded  field  by  interesting  addi¬ 
tional  publishers  and  printers,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  in  the 
value  of  pictures  and  illustrations 
which  should  prove  of  assistance 
to  the  photoengraver,  as  the  de¬ 
mands  made  are  found  beyond  the 
possibility  of  this  machine  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Experiments  are  reported 
in  color  reproduction,  in  which 
field,  to  be  successful,  experienced 
and  skilled  color  retouchers  and 
dot  etchers  will  be  necessary.” 


Dimwody,  Head 
Of  Pressmen, 

To  Be  Honored 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Prominent  executives  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry 
and  well-known  officials  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  are  ac¬ 
cepting  invitations  to  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Homecoming  honoring 
Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America  here  April  30. 

Mr.  Dunwody,  who  was  for  36 
years  director  of  the  Technical 
Trade  School  at  the  union’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pressmen’s  Home, 
Tennessee,  and  editor  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  technical  magazine, 
American  Pressman,  joined  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  No.  165  in  1910 
while  serving  as  foreman  of  a 
commercial  printing  plant.  Short¬ 
ly  before  his  election  as  interna¬ 
tional  president  in  1952  he  be¬ 
came  a  life  member  of  the  local. 

Representatives  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  who  have  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  to  honor  the  labor  leader 
include:  George  C.  Biggers,  At¬ 
lanta,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Peyton  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
Cleveland,  past  president  of 
ANPA;  Munro  Roberts,  secretary- 
treasurer,  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  George  N. 
Dale,  Chicago,  chairman,  special 
standing  committee  of  ANPA; 
Charles  McD.  Puckette,  general 
manager,  Chattanooga  Times. 

Representing  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  industry  will  be  John  J. 
Shea,  New  York,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation;  T.  A.  Ryan,  New 
York  City,  vicepresident  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corporation  (IPI);  and 
C.  S.  Reilly  and  W.  T.  Goss,  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co. 


I  f  you  have  intamational  butinati 
intarasts  auociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  contmarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activHias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  businass  naws¬ 
papar  davotad  to  thosa  closaly  ra- 
latad  intarasts  of  "Down  Undar." 
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MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

No-Pack  Mat  Given 
Extensive  Field  Tests 


for  consultation  whenever  the 
manufacturers  wish  his  advice. 

Automatic  Stacker 

We  should  like  to  cite  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  cooperative  research 
because,  after  several  years  work, 
the  product  will  be  made  available 
to  newspapers  between  June  and 


plan  their  trip  for  a  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  a 
number  of  the  products  now  being 
developed  in  the  AN  PA  Labora¬ 
tory,  or  through  cooperative  re¬ 
search,  will  be  available  to  news¬ 
paper  plants.  If  AN  PA  members 
expect  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 


At  the  present  time,  with  costs 
rising  and  revenues  decreasing,  a 
research  program  for  newspapers 
is  extremely  important.  In  the 
manufacturing  field,  the  scientific 
laboratory  has  played  a  vital  role 
for  many  years,  in  developing 
new  products  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  labor.  According  to  a 
study  of  manufacturing  industries 
made  by  Prentice-Hall  and  based 
on  statistics  compiled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  productivity  in¬ 
creases  have  averaged  4%  a  year 
•since  1946.  This  means  that  on 
the  average,  workers  in  these 
plants,  aided  by  improved  meth- 
-ods  and  equipment,  turned  out 
4%  more  production  each  year 
lhan  they  did  the  preceding  year. 
Each  of  you  can  check  your  own 
production  records  to  see  whether 
•the  productivity  of  your  newspa¬ 
per  has  increased  4%  a  year  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  improve¬ 
ment  it  is  not  due  to  labor  being 
a  small  item  in  our  budget.  On 
-the  contrary,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  labor  costs  in  newspapers  rep¬ 
resent  a  higher  percentage  of  total 
icosts  than  in  almost  any  other 
■industry. 

Tangible  Results 

However,  we  may  now  feel  en¬ 
couraged,  because  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  tangible  results  from 
our  research  program.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  you,  Larry  Flint  will  de¬ 
scribe  two  experiments  which 
have  passed  from  the  AN  PA  lab- 
(Oratory  to  field  testing  and  which, 
we  believe,  will  definitely  increase 
The  productivity  of  newspaper  em- 


stereotypers  and  engravers  can  be 
trained  to  use  them.  While  the 
number  of  AN  PA  Laboratory 
staff  members  available  for  work 
on  the  program  is  limited,  Mr. 
Flint  and  his  associates  will  make 
every  effort  to  speed  the  training 
of  the  newspaper  employes  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

No  Major  Project  Dropped 

Recently  duPont  issued  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  its  research  projects.  Out 
of  136  undertaken  three  years  ago, 
eight  projects  were  reported  com¬ 
mercially  successful,  fifty  -  eight 
had  been  terminated,  and  labora¬ 
tory  work  was  being  continued  on 
the  remaining  seventy.  This  is  a 
graphic  illustration  of  how  great 
the  odds  are  against  successful 
completion  of  research  programs. 
Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Prince,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Research 
Department  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  they  have  had  such  out¬ 
standing  success  with  their  experi¬ 
ments.  No  major  project  has  been 
abandoned  at  the  AN  PA  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  those  in  progress  show 
promise  of  success. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  which  is  extremely 
important,  but  which  is  probably 
least  understood,  is  the  coopera¬ 
tive  research  program.  By  that 
we  mean  the  research  which  is 
done  independently  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  ANPA  Research  De¬ 
partment.  At  present  there  are 
thirty-eight  cooperative  programs 
under  way,  and  from  these  proj¬ 
ects  will  undoubtedly  come  many 
lasting  benefits  to  newspapers.  Mr. 
Flint  is  following  their  develop¬ 
ment  closely  and  he  is  available 


September  of  1955.  It  is  the  au¬ 
tomatic  counter  and  stacker  for 
the  mailroom,  which  will  be 
manufactured  by  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.  This  project  was  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Research  Department.  At  first, 
it  was  discovered  that  outstanding 
patents  might  stop  work  on  this 
project.  Mr.  Flint  was  able  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
owners  of  the  patents  so  that  they 
were  transferred  to  Research 
Corporation  and  a  license  was 
then  issued  to  Cutler-Hammer. 
He  has  since  consulted  with  the 
officers  of  the  company  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  arisen.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  automatic  counter 
and  stacker  will  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  improving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  mailroom  work. 

The  Mechanical  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
tine  cooperation  and  assistance  it 
has  received  from  the  Mechanical 
Committee.  Joe  McMullen,  the 
chairman;  Dick  Lewis,  the  man¬ 
ager,  and  all  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  members  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  research  pro¬ 
gram,  and  their  advice  has  been 
most  helpful.  The  joint  meeting 
of  our  two  committees  in  Easton 
last  February  brought  forth  many 
suggestions  which  will  aid  the 
Mechanical  Research  Committee 
in  planning  its  future  programs. 

An  increasing  number  of  news¬ 
paper  men  are  visiting  the  ANPA 
Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa.  While 
they  are  welcome  at  all  times,  a 
more  complete  tour  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  if  visitors  notify  the  lab¬ 
oratory  in  advance,  and  if  they 


their  employes  and  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  competition  from 
other  media,  they  should  plan  to 
make  use  of  the  many  new  prod¬ 
ucts  as  soon  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
Chairman 
Louis  G.  Buisch 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer 
George  L.  Green 
Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse 
■ 

Times-Herald  Presses 
Stay  in  Washington 

Washington 
Speculation  tied  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  new  newspapers  in  two 
cities  ended  with  anouncement  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  that  it  has  purchased  the 
former  Times-Herald  presses  and 
other  equipment  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Company. 

Fred  M.  Saigh,  former  owner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  was  a 
bidder  to  buy  the  equipment.  He 
said  he  intended  to  start  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  presses  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used  for  part  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  “run”  of  the 
combined  papers. 

■ 

PR  for  Emperor 

Washington 
Forrest  E.  Finley,  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  retained  by  the 
Embassy  of  Ethiopia  to  take 
charge  of  information  and  press 
services  for  the  six-weeks  visit  of 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  to  this 
country,  beginning  May  25. 


ployes.  These  two  projects  are 
The  no-pack  mat  and  high  speed 
•etching.  The  importance  of  the 
ANPA  Laboratory  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  laboratory  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  their  initial  study  and  it 
is  now  supervising  their  use  in  a 
few  newspapers. 

In  the  case  of  the  no-pack  mat, 
•which  has  been  field  tested  over 
a  longer  period,  Larry  Flint  and 
his  staff  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  in  solving  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  during  the  tests  in 
newspaper  plants.  Because  the 
ANPA  research  workers  have 
been  so  adept  at  finding  answers 
to  these  difficulties,  we  hope  the 
field  testing  can  be  extended  soon 
to  a  few  more  newspapers. 


.  ,  ^  u  ^  LABOR  RELATIONS  discussion  on  Monday  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  ANPA  Special 

these  projects  can  be  put  to  gen-  standing  Committee,  pictured  here:  Left  to  right — rront  row — Hugh  P.  Walls,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee; 

era!  use  will  depend  on  how  sue-  George  N.  Dale,  chairman;  Albert  Spendlove,  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph;  and  George  .M.  Neil,  Philadelphia 
cessful  the  operations  are  in  the  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  back  row — Bert  N.  Honea,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Indi¬ 
tes!  papers,  how  rapidly  the  ma-  anapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News;  and  Hugh  B,  Patterson,  Jr.,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette.  The  eighth  mem- 

terial  and  equipment  can  be  made  her  of  the  committee,  James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  was  unable  to  be  present  ^cause  of 

available  and,  then,  how  fast  the  illness. 
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Advantages  of  ROP  Color  Advertising  Cooper  Named 

ciyutinuej  from  pogr  Ifi  suits.  Because  of  the  cost  anj  you  haj  newsprint  color  to  sell?  SoleS  ^^OAlO^er 
In  certain  instance%  2-coIor  space  the  need  for  advanced  scheduling.  They  were  also  asked  if  the  agen-  13  TToA 

can  be  very  effective.  .Mwiit  15'’^  planning  and  preparation,  it  can  cies  and  advertisers  would  use  *  Xla  XAWO  Vn/vJ* 


of  our  space  is  2-color.  earmarK  a  snare  oi  national  ap-  omer  marneis  n  satisiactory  tour-  Walter  C.  Ctsoper  has  been  ap- 

5.  A  very  small  proportion  of  propriations  for  newspapers  early  color  ROP  was  available.  The  re-  pointed  sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe 

our  color  linage  is  retail,  as  we  and  not  after  most  of  the  money  ports  of  these  salesmen  indicated  4  Company.  Inc.,  it  was  announced 

concentrate  on  general  rate  ad-  has  been  allocated  to  other  media,  that  274  of  the  410  pages  which  i,y  Joseph  L  Auer  pres- 

vertising.  The  prominence  and  cost  of  ROP  this  department  carried  in  195.^  company.  It  is  expec- 

That  a  large  volume  of  general  color  also  encourages  careful  at-  were  directly  attributable  to  the  ,^,3,  Cooper  will  be  elected 
ROP  color  linage  can  be  secured  lention  to  copy,  layout  and  art  fact  that  they  could  offer  ROP  ^  vicepresident  of  the  company  at 


earmark  a  share  of  national  ap-  other  markets  if  satisfactory  four- 


is  proved  by  the  following  figures  which  in  turn  assists  ma-  color  to  the  accounts  and  their  meeting  of  its  board  of 

for  the  five  papers  which  carried  terially  in  increasing  the  effective-  agencies.  The  revenue  from  these  jjrectors 

the  largest  volume  of  this  business  ness  of  the  newspapers  used.  274  pages  totalled  about  1.250.-  vi.  .i.-  * 

1953;  Color  cannot  create  sales  for  a  000.  In  many  instances  additional  xiaenine  Appreniiee 


in  195?: 

CiKNlRVI  VND  .AfTOMOriVE 
ROP  Cot  OR  I.INVGI 
Ch'wafto  Tribune  .1.018.45011 


Color  cannot  create  sales  for  a 
poor  product  any  more  than  black 


black  and  white  advertising  was 


and  white  advertising  can.  How-  also  included. 

ever,  it  appeals  to  alert  and  ag-  Schedules  of  color  were  ex- 


Maehine  Apprentice 
Mr.  Cooper.  53.  has  been  with 
Hix*  for  36  years,  beginning  as  a 
machine  apprentice  in  1918.  In 


Chkafto  Tribune  .  .  1.018.450  lines  ‘-■"''■.  it  appeals  to  alert  and  ag-  Schedules  of  color  were  ex-  apprentice  in  1918.  In 

Milwaukee  Journal .  657.868  lines  manufacturers  with  par-  funded  each  year  on  a  number  of  I**?,  he  was  named  Hoe  s  .sales 

fur  Angeles  Timet  47"*  983  lines  ••‘^“'ar  problems.  Among  the  spe-  the  accounts  after  the  first  use  of  manager  ot  southern  states  and  in 
n^ii-o  V....  .  38^305  lines  or  requirements  in  color.  19.M  will  be  the  high  year  1945  he  was  promoted  to  sales 


Dallas  Sews  .  384.305  lines  ‘■'r'  r  ’‘■'^mrcnKrm' 

Wit  Orleans  which  ROP  four-color  can  b 

Times-Pieasune  .  277.545  lines  are  the  following: 

.  1.’  -w  .  !•  Package  or  product  ide 

In  1953  the  Tribune  carried  its 

largest  volume^64  pages,  well  ‘  ^p-etite  appeal 

over  $2,000,000  of  ROP  color.  3-  ,p?Luction‘^  of  new  , 

1953  was  also  the  largest  year  for 

ROP  color  in  '^e  country  as  a  4  '  merchandise  in 

whole,  with  more  than  60.000.000  overstocked  periods, 

lines  appearing  in  American  new^-  5^  cooperation. 


which  ROP  four-color  can  be  ef-  on  many  of  these  accounts.  After  manager  of  mid-western  states. 


trying  3  color  pages  in  addition  to  A  graduate  in  machine  design  at 


1.  Package  or  product  identifi-  a  regular  black  and  white  sched-  Pratt  Institute.  Mr.  Cooper,  while 
tion.  ule  in  1948  one  of  these  national  working  for  Hoe.  has  also  studied 


cation. 

2.  Appetite  appeal. 


accounts  has  invested  almost  engineering  at  Poly  Tech. 


3.  Introduction  of  new  prod-  $550,000  in  64  color  pages  plus 

ts.  black  and  white  in  five  years. 

4.  Moving  merchandise  in  tern-  Color  schedules  ran  as  high  as 


lines  appearing  in  American  new^-  5  cooperation, 

papers.  This  wijs  about  20r,  advertising  that 

more  than  in  19.  _  and  much  tough  emergency  jobs 

more  than  in  re-  ..hould  soon  win  recognition  as  a 

vival  of  interest  in  ROP  color  be-  ^  ,,3,  ^  3^^  dav-out  medi- 

gan  following  war-time  curtail-  available  on  a  national 

pattern.  Surveys  prove  very  high 


black  and  white  in  five  years.  Employes  Welcome  Auer 
Color  schedules  ran  as  high  as  More  than  1.000  employes  of 
27  pages  in  1953  and  some  this  Hoe  company  spontaneously  gath- 
year  may  exceed  this  figure.  Black  cred  on  April  14  before  the  com- 


\ny  form  of  advertising  that  and  white  space  was  also  used  in  pany’s  principal  plant  in  the  Bronx 


mo'  t  instances. 


New  York  Could  Help 


to  welcome  back  Mr.  .Auer. 

Mr.  Auer  had  been  president  of 


Many  of  the  accounts  used  ROP  'he  company  from  1946  to  July, 
color  in  other  markets  or  later  >953.  when  he  was  dismissed  by  a 
expanded  to  other  markets.  The  ^  split  vote  of  the  directors 


D  4  .A  c  4  .  •  •  i_  '  auiici  iiiiiiKt'iN.  i  in:  ■  ’  r . -  . . . 

rrosp«cts  Cpood  for  54  reader  attention  and  the  many  executives  of  these  companies  and  Following  a  proxy  contest,  the  an- 

what  are  the  prospects  for  testimonials  of  sales  and  distribu-  their  advertising  acencies  endorsed  nual  .stockholders  meeting  on 

1954?  The  only  figures  I  have  tion  increases  through  ROP  color  ,^Qp  wholeheartedly  and  'pril  13.  reconstituted  the  board 

are  our  own.  but  they  look  even  are  proof  that  it  has  sales  punch  .stated  they  would  use  additional  which  in  turn  reinstated  Mr.  Auer 

better  this  year  than  last,  with  as  well  as  clamour.  if  an.t  when  satisfaciorv  as  president. 


156  pages  scheduled  for  the  first 
four  months  against  124  last  year. 


We  at  the  Tribune  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  newsprint  color  is 


markets  if  and  when  satisfactory  us  president. 


Last  Thursday  we  carried  four  worth  far  more  to  us  than  all  the 
general  ROP  pages  and  have  five  expense  and  headaches  it  has  cost 
scheduled  for  a  week  from  to-  us.  I  am  sure  most  other  newspa- 


morrow.  The  total  for  April 
should  be  around  55  pages — about 
S250.000  worth  of  newsprint  col¬ 
or.  ROP  color  should  reach  a 
new  peak  in  19.^4. 


pers  carrving  color  will  agree. 

Is  ROP  color  profitable  to  the 
publisher?  As  mentioned  before, 
we  make  very  little  effort  to  sell 
ROP  color  to  retailers.  We  con- 


ROP  color  was  available.  They  30  years 

testified  to  its  value  in  merchan-  employes  extended  their 

vising  an  se  ing.  1  ,1,  ,  lunch  hour  in  order  to  greet  Mr 

Three  or  four  mentioned  that  .  u-  .  .  1. 

ROP  four-color  in  newspapers  the  com - 

would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  it  Welc^e  Home 

. .  ...  .if.i.  .  V _ I.  Joe  .Auer,  hung  over  the  main  en- 


Does  it  pay.  newspapers  to  carry  fine  our  efforts  to  selling  it  in  the 


were  available  in  Sew  York  City 
where  it  would  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  advertisers  and  agency 
personnel. 

From  these  reports  there  is  no 


trance  to  the  plant. 

During  Mr.  Auer’s  absence  the 
company  suffered  a  six-week  strike 
recently,  its  first  in  over  30  years 
Mr.  Auer,  now  57.  started  work 


ROP  color?  We  Ixlieve  it  does,  general  field  much  as  we  do  roto  question  that  salesmen  believe  Mr.  Auer,  now  57.  started  work 
We  also  believe  ROP  color  can  and  comic  advertising— namely,  to  ,hat  ROP  color  enables  them  to  at  the  age  of  14  as  an  apprentice 
give  newspapers  the  additional  develop  new  business  rather  than  substantial  schedules.  It  is  machinist.  He  joined  Hoe  in  1937 


selling  tool  which  will  enable  us  to  convert  black  and  white  al-  /„(./, /v  saleable  and  profitable. 
to  capitalize  on  the  many  other  ready  scheduled  for  newspapers, 
unique  and  exclusive  advantages  Develops  New  Business  ' 

newspaper  advertising  offers  gen-  Publishers  have  asked  me  if 
'aa  agencies.  It  Kop  color  develops  new  business 


as  works  manager. 


a  ds  glamotir  to  the  newspaper  whether  it  is  just  a  transfer  of 
an  will  do  for  our  product  what  money  which  might  otherwise  be 
cotor  has  done  for  many  other  spent  for  black  and  white.  We  are 
formerly  were  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the 
salable  only  in  black  and  white,  tools  our  national  sales  force 

Your  advertising  executives,  your  ^as  ever  had  to  develop  new  busi- 
na  lonal  representatives  and  the  p^.ss  and  get  recognition  from 
ureaii  of  Advertising  all  have  y,oth  advertisers  and  agencies  on 
n  looking  for  new  sales  argu-  substantial  schedules  in  competi- 
ments  to  sell  newspaper  space  jmn  with  national  media, 
more  effectively  in  the  national  ]„  order  to  check  this  opinion. 

1  asked  our  manager  of  General 
Audience  Opener  Vdvertising  to  get  reports  from 

Color  enables  newspaper  salcN-  the  salesmen  who  have  had  the 
men  to  get  an  audience  and  offer  most  success  in  selling  ROP  color. 


s  specific  method  of  using  news¬ 
papers.  It  permits  “idea  selling” 


He  asked  15  of  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  question;  How  much  of  the 


and  can  result  in  dominant  space  ROP  color  advertising  which  you 
*'ith  sufficient  continuity  to  per-  carried  in  1953  would  you  say 
mit  the  newspaper  to  show  re-  was  directly  due  to  the  fact  that 
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BILLY  DL  BLCK  AW  ARD  is  presented  by  Rube  Goldberg,  at  righL 
to  Mort  (Beetle  Bailey)  Walker  at  cartoonists'  dinner,  (siur.v  on  p.  13S> 
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Automotive  Linage  Problem 


continued  from  page  13 

According  Jo  Mr.  Ottinger,  the 
critical  nature  of  newspapers’  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  aspect 
of  the  dealers'  power  concerns  the 
trend  toward  establishment  of  deal¬ 
er  associations  for  specific  makes 
of  car — "with  advertising  money 
to  spend,  and  advertising  decisions 
to  make,  on  their  own.  Decisions 
often  made  by  a  committee  of  12 
on  behalf  of  as  many  as  100  to 
200  dealers." 

Newspapers  haven’t  been  doing 
too  well  with  these  “newly  concen¬ 
trated  centers  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  power."  He  cited  how 
last  December  the  l.incoln-Mercury 
dealer  a.ssociation  for  metropolitan 
New  York  gave  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  the  axe.  (E&P.  Feb.  13.  page 
l-l).  "Since  then."  Mr.  Ottinger 
said,  "new'spapers  haven't  had  a 
nickel's  worth  of  l.incoln-Mercury 
advertising.  It's  all  gone  some¬ 
where  else,  to  the  tune  of  better 
than  a  million  dollars." 

‘Special  Crisis’ 

He  called  this  “a  special  cri.sis" 
which  h.is  been  attacked  by  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  in  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  and  76  dailies 
within  the  area. 

“The  New  York  papers  devel¬ 
oped  a  presentation  of  which  ‘Lex¬ 
ington.  U.S.A.’  was  a  major  part," 
Mr.  Ottinger  said.  ‘‘.\nd  on  the 
imbalance  of  a  program  that  had 
totally  forsaken  new.spapers  and 
resigned  the  sales-power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  the  competi¬ 
tion." 

The  Bureau's  sales  manager  re¬ 
lated  how  the  New  York  papers 
offered  I6..^00  lines  in  76  news¬ 
papers  “for  the  .same  money  that 
was  going  into  spot  TV.  The  final 
result."  he  admitted,  “is  not  yet 
known." 

How  the  Buick  dealers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  adjacent  states  organ¬ 
ized  this  year  but  were  contacted 
by  the  Bureau  and  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  time,  was  de.scribed 
by  Mr.  Ottinger. 

The  results  of  this  early  contact¬ 
ing  produced  large  ads  running  in 
more  than  200  Coast  newspapers 
in  200  cities — up  to  2,800  lines  a 
month,  or  a  pos.sible  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  newspaper  advertising  this 
year — “all  of  it.”  Mr.  Ottinger  em¬ 
phasized.  “on  top  of  the  regular 
factory  -  cooperative  Buick  copy 
which  most  of  you  are  carrying.” 

C.  F.  Taylor,  president,  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
took  up  the  automotive  problem 
where  Mr.  Ottinger  left  off. 

“For  the  past  two  years,”  he 
declared,  “we  have  watched  with 
misgivings  as  dealer  opinion  fa¬ 
voring  newspapers  declined  and 
their  preference  for  television  in¬ 
creased.  .  .  . 


“For  years  we  in  the  publishing 
business  have  accepted  automotive 
advertising  and  complacently  po¬ 
sitioned  it  wherever  convenient 
and  perhaps  told  the  dealer  or 
dealers  the  ad  was  running  or  per¬ 
haps  didn’t  mention  it  to  him  just 
as  if  we  could  never  lo.se  this  big 
volume  high  rate  automobile  copy. 
Gentlemen,  1  don’t  believe  that 
we  can  accept  as  a  principle  that 
we  can't  lose  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Dealer  Importance  Grows 

Mr.  Taylor  traced  the  growing 
importance  of  auto  dealers  to  the 
factory:  how  when  they  band  to¬ 
gether  “they  can  virtually  dictate 
to  the  factory.”  He  told  how,  in 
1953  each  of  the  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  an  average  of  103,000 
lines  of  Ford  advertising,  while  in 
.Miami  each  of  the  two  newspapers 
carried  69,000  lines  each  and  out 
in  San  Francisco  each  of  the  four 
new.spapers  carried  an  average  of 
38.500  lines  each.  He  noted  that 
this  was  a  spread  of  65,000  lines 
between  what  the  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  compared  with  San 
Francisco. 

“How  many  65.000-line  national 
rate  accounts  do  you  have  in  your 
newspaper?"  Mr.  Taylor  asked. 
“Not  too  many  I'll  wager.  What 
did  the  dealers  spend  their  money 
for  in  Miami — radio,  and  in  San 
Francisco — direct  mail,  and  news¬ 
papers  lost  heavily.” 

The  newspaper  representative 
told  how  newspapers  were  also 
taking  it  on  the  chin  in  several 
other  major  cities — Los  Angeles. 
Washington.  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
He  said  that  the  Detroit  Chapter 
of  A.ANR  has  been  organized  into 
teams,  each  a  specialist  on  a  given 
make  of  auto. 

“The  first  job.”  Mr.  Taylor  ex¬ 
plained.  “was  to  bring  these  adver¬ 
tising  procedure.s  up  to  date,  and 
have  them  re-issued — this  will  be 
accomplished  within  the  next  30 
days. 

“Secondly,  in  an  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  these  dealers’  advertis¬ 
ing  committees  exist,  and  on  what 
makes  of  automobiles,  the  Detroit 
Chapter  has  prepared  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  representatives  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  80  largest  metropol¬ 
itan  areas  in  the  U.  S.  a  question¬ 
naire,  which  the  various  represen¬ 
tatives’  organizations  in  turn  have 
asked  their  newspapers  to  complete 
for  each  of  the  16  different  makes 
of  automobiles.” 

Mr.  Taylor  said  it  had  taken 
1,500  questionnaires  to  cover  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  about  200  had  al¬ 
ready  been  returned. 

He  listed  four  points  on  which 
“we  are  seeking  and  pleading  for 
the  cooperation  of  your  newspaper 
advertising  department."  They 
are:  1)  positioning  auto  ads  with 
utmost  care:  2)  advise  dealer  on 
appearance  of  ad:  3)  .sell  dealers 
on  why  newspapers  are  their  best 


Swan  Due  To  Get 
Bo  A  Chairmanship 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  Tribune 
and  vicechairman 
of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANP.A,  was 
expected  to  be 
elected  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  at 
the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  board  session. 

Mr.  Swan  re¬ 
places  Stuart  M. 

Chambers, 
treasurer,  the  St. 

1.  o  a  i  s  (Mo.) 

Post-Dispatch. 

Six  new  directors  chosen  for 
three-year  terms  are:  Philip  L. 
Graham,  president  -  publisher,  the 
kFrt.v/i/'u,e/o«  (D.  C.)  Post  & 

Time.s-Herald:  Jack  Tarver,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
.loiirnal  and  Con.stitution:  James 
L.  Knight,  general  manager,  the 
.Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  Harry  S. 
Bunker,  general  manager.  Speidel 
Newspapers:  J.  D.  Funk,  general 
manager,  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Outlook:  and  Herbert  ,M. 
Peterson,  general  manager,  the 
.\e»-  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Reelected  to  the  Bureau  board 
are:  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler.  general  manager  and  vicepres¬ 
ident,  the  Mew  York  (N.  Y. ) 
Times:  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  presi¬ 
dent  -  publisher,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  &  Times- 
Dispatch:  J.  Fvens  Cambell, 
president,  the  Owos.so  (Mich.) 
Argus -Press:  Irwin  Maier.  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz.  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  the  South  Bend 
find.)  Tribune. 
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medium,  and  4)  merchandise  pub¬ 
licity  appearing  in  local  paper  to 
dealers  so  that  they'll  be  aware  of 
the  support. 


Gannett  Co.  Buys 
J.  P.  McKinney  Firm 

Purchase  of  the  capital  stock  in 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representative  firm,  by  the 
Gannett  Company.  Inc.  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  22.  The  acquisition 
was  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Raymond  P.  McKinney:  his 
daughters,  Barbara  and  Jane:  and 
George  J.  Allen. 

The  McKinney  firm  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Gannett  newspapers  for 
more  than  50  years.  Under  the 
new  setup,  with  Frank  F.  Tripp  as 
president,  the  firm  will  represent 
only  the  newspapers  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group.  Mr.  Allen  will  be 
vicepresident  and  will  continue  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office, 
with  C  harles  D.  Buddie,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  in  charge  in  Chicago. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner  is  secretary  of 
the  new  corporation  and  Herbert 
W.  Cruickshank  is  treasurer. 


Missouri  Award 
Recipients  Named 

COLL'MBtA,  Mo 

Missouri  Honor  Awards  for  div  *' 
tinguished  service  in  journalisir, 
will  be  presented  April  30.  during 
journalism  week  at  the  lJniversit\ 
of  Missouri. 

Dean  Farl  F.  English  of  the 
school  of  journalism  said  individ-  2 
ual  recipients  will  be  Turner  I 
Catledge,  managing  editor  of  I 
York  Times:  Harry  D.  Guy,  ad- 1 
vertising  director  of  the  DaZ/o. ) 
.Morning  News:  Joseph  C  osta,  chief 
photographer  of  King  Feature- 
Syndicate:  and  W.  C.  Hewitt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shelby  County  (Mo.) 
Herald. 

Publications  to  he  honored  are 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  So- 
tional  (ieographic  Magazine,  and 
l.e  Figaro  of  Paris. 


Job  Training  Institute 

continued  from  page  11 


training  directors,  accountants  and 
management  consultants.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Institute's  informa 
tion  will  be  distributed  by  mean- 
of  booklets  to  members  and 
through  seminars  to  be  conducted 
for  mechanical  supervisors. 

The  Institute  plans  to  extend 
invitations  to  unions  in  the  indu- 
try  to  coesperate. 

Mr.  Hanson  told  the  bad 
ground  of  the  government’s  re¬ 
quest  for  files.  Assistant  ,Attorne\  ^ 
General  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  ir 
charge  of  the  .Anti-Trust  Division, 
last  January  began  an  investigatin' 
of  certain  aspects  of  newspape- 
publishing:  specifically,  agenc) 
commissions,  discounts,  rebates 
zone  recognition  and  exchange  o‘ 
views  with  advertising  busines- 
associations. 

ANP.A  provided  an  analysis  ot 
the  organization’s  advertisin; 
agenev  recognition  system  and  o 
the  charges  litigated  in  a  Federa 
Trade  Commission  case  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

The  Board  of  Directors’  state 
ment  asserted; 

“The  Board,  conscious  of  the 
proprietv  and  lawfulness  of  thi- 
association’s  service  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  has  nevertheless  instnictec 
the  general  counsel  to  make  the 
necessary’  arrangements  with  of 
ficials  of  the  Anti-Trust  Divisior 
to  permit  the  demanded  inspee 
tion  of  the  AN  PA  fiks  from 
1941  to  date.  We  do  not  beliese  \ 
the  AN  P  A  has  violated  any  o*' 
the  laws.  We  are  not  afraid  of  am 
day  in  any  court. 

“The  Board  to  their  utmo' 
will  strive  to  protect  the  right  « 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  lo 
continue  to  exercise  responsibilm 
for  the  conduct  of  their  businm' 
affairs  within  the  law.” 

Registration  at  the  conventior 
this  year  was  1.244.  approximatr 
ly  the  same  as  in  1953.  when  iw 
registration  aggregated  1.268. 
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'Another  Great  Year  in  Service  and  Enterprise 


it  for  greatest  possible  clarity,  bal-  the  subject  of  periodic  “situationer”" 
ance  and  understanding.  stories  by  Larry  Allen,  AP  staffer 

Let’s  look  at  a  few  of  the  year’s  who  has  been  assigned  there  since 
outstanding  performances:  1952;  also  by  John  Roderick  who 

The  McCarthy  story.  Still  run-  recently  join^  Allen.  In  addition,, 
ning  in  our  newspapers  even  as  this  foreign  news  analyst  William  L. 
report  is  presented,  the  14-part,  Ryan  is  now  on  a  tour  of  South- 
30,000-word  series  may  have  been  east  Asia,  with  Indochina  one  of 
tops  for  the  year  in  special  staff  his  major  stops, 
reporting  and  research.  Five  able  Membership  Cooperation 
reporters  Don  Whitehead,  Rel-  Twice  yearly  surveys  to  which 

all  bureaus  contribute  regarding 
>,  .  -  '  I  censorship  and  other  conditions 

.  #  affecting  the  free  flow  of  news 
I  '  throughout  the  world. 

Membership  cooperation.  It  is 
significant  that  the  report  of  the 
1!^^^ general  manager  begins  with  this 
>  statement: 

“Examples  of  extraordinary 
membership  cooperation  highlight- 
*  ed  the  1953  operations  of  the  As- 

* sociated  Press.’’ 

This  cooperation,  the  backbone 
■"  t,  of  the  organization,  has  improved 

notably  in  recent  years.  Through 
''  their  state  associations,  and  through 

jL  national  organizations  of  manag- 

ing  editors  and  radio  news  direc- 
members  not  only  are 
Pf  supplying  their  local  news  fully  and 

.  promptly.  They  are  also  taking 

Bb'  part  increasingly  in  AP  affairs,  and 

|B  ^IjB  helping  to  improve  the  services. 

I  Forty-eight  newspapers  won  spe- 

citations  from  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
for  outstanding  cooperation 

P  news  and  pictures. 

7  Radio,  TV  and  the  news.  Per- 

fgSBKfk  haps  even  more  important  than  the 

radio-TV  members,  the 
number  of  stations  supplying  news 
to  the  .‘\ssociation  continues 

bB^^UBBHBRB  I*  ^  recalled  that  the  Board 
authorized  setting  up  a  commit 
nagcr  of  the  Associated  Press.  radio  and  TV  members. 

This  committee,  which  has  done  a 
man  Morin,  Jack  Bell,  Saul  Pelt  great  job,  includes: 

and  Bern  Price — explored  Senator  Kadio-TV  Committee 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy  s  personality,  j  Mawhinney — news  director, 

methods,  aims  and  controversies.  kHJ-AM-TV,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Other  major  special  news  proj-  Jack  Krueger  —  news  editor, 

ects  included:  W'l  MJ-AM-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1.  A  cross-country  tour  by  busi-  Daniel  W.  Kops — vicepresident 
ness  news  analyst  Sam  Dawson,  and  general  manager,  WAVZ,  New 
He  is  reporting  on  economic  con-  Haven,  Conn. 

ditions  in  selected  areas,  his  daily  '^att  Bonedrake — president  and 
columns  adding  expert  on-the-spot  general  manager,  KOCY,  Okla- 
observations  to  the  regular  busi-  homa  City.  Okla. 
ness  information  gathered  by  AP  N.  Bryant  —  president  and 

bureaus  and  members.  general  manager,  KCBD-AM-TV, 

2.  A  series  on  the  new  polio  vac-  Lubbock.  Texas. 

cine  by  science  reporter  Alton  L.  Tom  Eaton  —  news  director, 

Blakeslee.  timed  for  release  just  1C,  Hartford,  Conn, 

in  advance  of  use  of  the  vaccine.  ^ack  Shelley  —  news  manager, 

3.  A  story  by  John  Randolph  WHf)-AM-TV.  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 

bringina  the  plight  of  Korean  civil-  subcommittees  were  named, 

ians  into  focus  through  a  graphic  ^ae  consulted  with  the  radio  mem- 
interview  with  “Farmer  Han.”  bership  at  large  and  then  recom- 

4.  Unusual  efforts  to  explain,  mended  specific  changes  in  news 
point  up  and  analyze  the  Indo-  presentation,  many  of  which  were 
china  War.  now  in  its  eighth  year  readily  adopted  by  the  AP  radio- 
— far  away,  and  difficult  for  the  TV  wire  report.  Another  made 
.American  reader  to  grasp,  but  of  valuable  contributions  through 
increasing  importance.  It  has  been  (Continued  on  page  136) 


INS  — Streamimed  Techniques  for  Coverage  'In  Depth' ^ 


Further  global  eXipansion  of  nishes  a  flow  of  news  and  features  services  are  today  being  distributed  devoted  to  specific  news-gatherinj 
its  services  to  newspapers,  radio  of  interest  to  the  American  fam-  to  100  domestic  and  foreign  TV  achievements  by  the  agency,  Mr 
and  television  stations,  and  devel-  ily — both  men  and  women — and  markets.  Berkson  made  public  a  list  of  citE 

opment  of  new  streamlined  tech-  to  the  do-it-yourself  hobbyists.  “International  News  Facsimile —  tions  prepared  by  INS  Editor-in- 
niques  for  news-feature  coverage  This  material  —  which  includes  the  world’s  first  facsimile  photo  Chief  Barry  Paris.  These  included, 
■“in  depth”  were  cited  today  by  special  mail  supplements  as  well  as  wire  which  was  inaugurated  a  lit-  INS  European  General  Manager 

International  News  Service  in  its  wire  features — comprises  another  tie  over  a  year  ago — now  has  a  Kingsbury  Smith  for  his  mam 

annual  report.  special  service  now  being  distribut-  client  network  of  25  TV  stations  important  exclusive  stories  and  in- 

The  report  was  presented  to  ed  to  INS  clients  as  part  of  our  and  is  being  expanded  to  newspa-  terviews,  especially  his  exclusivi 
news  and  business  executives  of  regular  service.”  pers  as  well  because  of  the  great-  questionnaire  interview  last  Ne» 

the  agency  by  INS  General  Man-  Mr.  Berkson  reported  that  in  the  er  speed  of  transmitting  photos  on  Year’s  Eve  with  Soviet  Premie 
ager  Seymour  Berkson  at  the  an-  television  field,  the  various  INS  paper  all  ready  to  engrave  with  no  Malenkov — the  first  that  Stalin’s 
nual  meeting  held  in  connection  TV  services  were  now  in  more  photo  laboratory  work  to  delay  the  successor  has  granted. 
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with  the  -AN PA  Convention. 

Mr.  Berkson  said  that  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  “now  offers 
the  largest  variety  of  news  and 
feature  services  in  its  history.”  He 
added: 

Successful  Policy 
“During  the  past  12  months  we 
have  been  progressively  expanding 
our  news  and  news-feature  scope 
to  provide  more  and  more  concen¬ 
trated  coverage  ‘in  depth’  on  the 
nig  important  news  storie.s  of  the 
•day  so  that  readers  get  a  real 
•grasp  and  understanding  not  only 
-of  the  biggest  news  developing 
•each  day  but  what  that  news  means 
to  the  average  reader  in  terms  of 
human  interest. 

This  i.s  in  line  with  our  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  constantly  striving 
tor  more  distinctive  coverage  of 
the  big  news  stories  with  greater 
•emphasis  on  human-interest  and 
interpretative  feature  material. 

“The  success  of  this  policy  is 
reflected  again  this  year  in  a 
■spirited  demand  for  our  services 
and  a  correspondingly  healthy  in¬ 
crease  in  clientele  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Since  our  last  annual  report. 
INS  has  added  to  its  domestic  and 
■foreign  client  lists  a  total  of  58 
new  newspaper  clients.  42  radio 
statiolns,  and  2.^  special  service 
■subscribers.” 

In  spelling  out  what  he  termed 
•the  greater  scope  of  the  INS 
services  for  new.spapers.”  Mr. 
'Berkson  said: 

36  Special  Features 

“We  now  distribute  for  daily 
and  Sunday  release  a  total  of  36 
■special  columns  and  features  that 
.are  furnished  to  our  clients  as  part 
■of  our  regular  report  at  no  extra 
charge. 

“These  include  distinctive  con- 


markets  than  ever  before.  He  said: 
“The  INS-Telenews  news  film 


process. 

In  another  .section  of  the  report 


Bob  Considine  for  his  consist¬ 
ently  outstanding  work  on  Page 
One  news  stories  and  features, 
particularly  his  prize  quality  cover¬ 
age  of  the  execution  of  atomic 
spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg. 

Other  INS  correspondents  cited 
were  chief  UN  corre.sponden:  ■ 
Pierre  J.  Huss;  foreign  news  di-  , 
rector  John  H.  Martin;  James  L 
Kilgallen;  science  writer  John  . 
Geiger  for  his  special  series  on  5 
heart  disease,  the  mental  health  : 
problem  and  cancer  research;  Jack  , 
Lotto;  financial  editor  Ted  Kos-  . 
low,  and  Moscow  bureau  chief 
Charles  H.  Klensch. 

Also  London  bureau  manager 
Charles  A.  Smith  and  his  staff  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  won  for 
them  the  George  R.  Holmes  Me¬ 
morial  Award;  INS  Far  Eastern 
Director  Marvin  Stone;  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  William  K.  Hut¬ 
chinson  and  his  staff;  Rome  bureau 
chief  Michael  Chinigo,  and  sports 
editor  John  Barrington  and  his 
staff. 
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Seymour  Berkson,  General  Manager  of  International  News  Service. 


20  Annual  School  Visits  Planned 


Photo  Accomplishments 
Mr.  Berkson  also  presented  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  accomplishments  on 
INS’  photo  division.  International 
News  Photos,  and  complimented 


A  five-year  moratorium  on  ac-  Funds  from  a  group  of  national  editor  Edwin  C.  Stem  foi’^e  num- 
creditation  of  journalism  schools  organizations  enable  the  accredit-  prizes  won  by  INP  as  a 

has  ended  and  the  American  ing  program.  The  .American  So-  r^iilt  of  “overall  fanning  a 
Council  on  Education  in  Journal-  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  voted  direction  of  INPs  1954  program 
ism  plans  20  studies  annually  to  $500  at  its  Washington  meeting.  expanded  emphasis  on  tm 

meet  today’s  requirements.  The  ACEJ  acted  preliminary  to  human  interest  element  in  jiews 

Pr,,«,„k,n,  tor  .he  reviv.l  „t  .'NPA  r^ions  on  a  $1,700  year- 
the  accreditation  program  actually  ‘y  unocdiion. 
began  last  October  and  the  activ-  The  ACEJ  accrediting  program 
ity  was  launched  officially  with  operates  on  a  $6,000  yearly  in- 
.ACEJ  sessions  here  preliminary  to  come.  Fred  Siebert,  University  of 
the  ANPA  convention.  Illinois  and  secretary-treasurer. 

Requests  from  14  order  to  hold  expendi- 

Alreadv  14  journalism  schools  available  funds,  the  ac- 

’  crediting  will  be  done  by  groups. 
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said  that  in  the  past  twelve  months 
INP  had  added  a  total  of  51  ne» 
domestic  and  foreign  newspaper 
clients. 

Singled  out  for  special  com¬ 
mendation  were  the  INP  London 
bureau  for  its  coverage  of  th« 
Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Maurice  Iohn.son  of  the  Washing-  ‘j 
ton  bureau  who,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  won  first  prize  in  i 
the  Presidential  class  of  the  White  | 
House  News  Photographers  As-  f 


rributions  for  every  section  of  the  have  filed  requests  for  accrediting 
newspaper  by  outstanding  special-  visits,  according  to  Edward  E.  ■ 

ists  in  every  major  field.  Lindsay,  president,  ACEJ,  and  .  -d  * 

“.An  extremely  popular  new  fea-  editor,  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  &  4!)-IVlinut6  DGCi 

lure  is  our  Sunday  statesman  Review.  One  school  actually  has  International  News  Service  an 
article — a  special,  exclusive  signed  heen  inspected  already,  it  was  nounced  that  it  scored  a  45-minute  sociation  contest;  Frank  Jurkoski 

article  each  week  by  an  outstand-  learned.  beat  for  April  20  afternoon  papers  Herb  Scharfman  and  Sam  Gold¬ 
ing  statesman,  rotating  among  the  The  only  change  in  officers  re-  on  Senator  McCarthy’s  official  re-  stein  of  the  New  York  staff;  Dave 

top  names  in  world  affairs  and  sultant  from  the  annual  meeting  ply  to  the  Army’s  charges  of  seek-  Cicero,  who  is  now  en  route  home 

dealing  with  a  topic  each  week  in  was  the  election  of  Walter  W.  ing  favoritism  for  Pvt.  G.  David  after  three  years  in  Korea  and  the 

'the  eye  of  the  news.”  White,  publisher,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Sohine.  The  New  York  Journal-  Far  East.  Also  Al  Muto  and  Jack 

Mr.  Berkson  added:  Star,  as  a  vicepresident.  Leslie  American  and  other  p.m.  client  Lartz  of  the  Washington  bureau; 

“More  and  more  editors  are  Moeller,  University  of  Iowa,  was  papers  were  a  full  edition  ahead  Jack  Davies  of  the  London  staff, 

making  valuable  use  of  our  ‘For  named  chairman  of  the  accredit-  on  the  story  as  a  result  of  the  beat,  and  Chicago  bureau  manager 

Better  Living’  .service,  which  fur-  ing  committee.  INS  said.  Peter  Harris. 
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U.  P«— The  'New  Look'  in  Handling  News  and  Pictures 


Major  innovation*  in  the  hand-  Most  of  the  United  Press  Extras  tinning  release  of  home  -  making  Manager  LeRoy  Keller  comment- 
ling  of  both  news  and  newspic-  are  moved  on  the  wire  a  day  ahead  ideas  and  appliances  since  the  ed  on  the  expanding  newspaper 

tures  by  United  Press  were  dis-  of  publication  but  Fox  is  equipped  Korean  war.  and  television  market  for  United 

closed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  to  produce  spot  Extras  for  imme-  -pu.  to  newspictures.  He  said: 

executives  of  the  service  on  Mon-  diate  use.  increase  cltagf  of  ~1  of  t^^^^  ,  “This  new  market  was  produced 

day  and  Tuesday  at  U.P.  general  All  Facilities  on  Call  !„  Washington,  Dayton  Moore  was  hy  two  factors.  First  vvas  the  re- 

offices  in  New  York.  All  the  world-wide  facilities  of  put  in  charge  of  a  staff  to  concen-  volutionary  reception  cA  newspK- 

What  U.P.  editors  term  the  ,he  u.P.  for  gathering  news  are  trate  on  biusiness  and  economic  ^y  facsimile,  making  wired 

“new  look”  for  the  news  report  at  the  call  of  the  Extras  desk,  developments.  For  television,  col- 

and  the  introduction  of  picture  handle,  because  processing  is  eli- 

- : —  u.,  minated  at  the  receiving  end.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  that  impact  of  television 
coverage  of  news  event-s. 
‘Television  stations  were  the 


and  television  market  for  United 
Press  newspictures.  He  said: 

“This  new  market  was  produced 
by  two  factors.  First  was  the  re¬ 
volutionary  reception  of  newspic¬ 
tures  by  facsimile,  making  wired 


transmission  by  facsimile  for  news¬ 
papers  were  among  the  main  topics 
discussed. 

363  More  Clients 
The  United  Press  leased  wire 
news  report  for  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  now 
has  a  record  number  of  clients, 
4,099,  (up  from  3,736  a  year  ago) 
Jack  Bisco.  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  reported. 
He  said  that  United  Press,  which 
for  two  yeans  has  been  in  the  spot 
newspicture  field,  now  delivers 
Telephoto  and  facsimile  photos  to 
418  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Seventy-eight  of  these  clients  have 
been  added  since  last  April.  Tele¬ 
vision  stations  with  contracts  for 
United  Press  Movietone  News,  the 
daily  motion  picture  news  service 
produced  in  collaboration  with 
20th  Century-Fox.  now  number  96, 
Mr.  Bisco  said. 

Stress  on  Exclusive 

Concerning  the  advance  in  hand¬ 
ling  news,  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  and  general  news  man¬ 
ager,  summarized  it  as  “stress 
upon  the  exclusive  in  reporting 
and  writing.” 

The  new  department  was  con- 


Hugh  Baillie,  President  of  United  Press  Associations. 


first  to  adopt  facsimile  because 
few  of  them  had  darkrooms  and 
photographic  staffs.  But  when 
newspapers  learned  that  United 
Press  had  developed  a  facsimile 
recorder  compatible  with  its  Tele¬ 
photo  network,  they  began  investi¬ 
gating.  They  ran  samples  through 
their  engraving  departments  and 
were  amazed  at  the  quality  of  re¬ 
production.  As  a  result,  many 
turned  at  once  to  U.P.  facsimile.” 

Keller  added  that  U.P.  fac¬ 
simile,  in  addition  to  newspapers, 
is  now  supplying  news  photos  to 
stime  2.S  TV  stations. 

More  Picture  Clients 

Enlarging  upon  the  subject  of 
newspictures.  Mims  Thomason, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  this  branch  of  United  Press 
service,  announced  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  in  evers  aspect  of  its  acti¬ 
vities. 

The  list  of  clients.  Thomason 
said,  has  grown,  over  a  1. '•-month 
period  recently  surveyed,  by  al¬ 
most  a  third.  This  advance  has 
been  balanced.  Domestic  clients 
have  risen  from  170  to  241.  for- 


ceived  and  set  up  by  Harry  Fer-  Ferguson  said.  Participation  in  the  umnists  Jack  Caver  in  New  York  j^g 

guson,  executive  editor.  He  ap-  production  of  U.P.  Extras  in  the  and  Aline  Mosby  in  Hollywood  'p;,ciiities  for  .supi 


guson,  executive  editor.  He  ap-  prouuction  oi  u.r.  c-xiras  in  me  anu  Aiine  Mosoy  in  noiiywooo  Facilities  for  supplying  them 

pointed  Jack  V.  Fox  to  be  in  first  weeks  included  every  major  were  assigned  to  devote  half  of  ^ 

charge  and  it  began  functioning  on  news  center  this  side  of  the  Iron  their  dispatches  to  the  TV  scene.  “Over  the  same  period  of  time. 
April  6.  The  dispatches  produced  Curtain.  In  the  women’s  field,  the  U.P.  last  ^  p  Telephoto  network  in 

by  the  new  department  are  slugged  Several  new  from-time-to-time  October  began  a  special  page  of  y  5  ‘  added  75  per  cent 
“United  Press  Extras.”  Thay  have  features  are  being  added  on  the  news  and  features  in  its  mail  serv-  sending  points  The  present 

won  wide  approval  among  editors,  general  theme  of  “What’s  New  ice,  edited  by  Gay  Pauley.  She  total  is  116  as  compared  to  66  in 

Johnson  said.  They  have  four  ob-  In — ”  Washington,  Ix>ndon,  Rome  was  guided  in  setting  up  the  for-  j^n„ary  of  last  year  New  bureaus 

jeetives:  and  other  news  centers.  mat  of  the  service  by  woman’s  the^last  P  months  at  Little 


jectives:  and  other  news  centers.  mat  of  the  service  by  woman’s 

1.  To  give  newspapers  and  their  A  new  series  called  “Who’s  in  page  editors  throughout  the  coun-  Harrisburg,  Philadel^^^ 

readers  more  of  the  “news  behind  the  News”  carries  bright,  short  try.  and  it  caught  on  immediately. 


the  news." 


profiles  of  the  fresh  faces  and  fig-  One  of  the  most-used  features 


and  Denver  have  further  added  to 
U.P.’.s  capacities  for  faster  and 


2.  To  clarify  and  to  explain  the  ures  who  come  into  the  public  in  the  report,  Johnson  said,  is  the  ”  picture  coverage  all  across 

complicated  news  of  our  times.  ''iew.  Two  or  three  a  day  are  car-  CJeneral  Lead  Congress,  which  ”  Thomason  said 

3.  To  interpret  the  news  within  ried  and  meshed  into  the  breaking  many  papers  find  a  space-saver.  reported  that  technical  im- 

Another^^^pular  Washington  fea-  provement  has  been  concomitant 


the  bounds  of  reportorial  stand-  news  in  such  form  that  they  can 
ards  and  foreshadow  the  big  news  be  inserted  into  a  dispatch  or  car¬ 
lo  come  where  possible.  ried  separately,  as  an  editor 

4.  To  entertain.  wishes. 

“Much  of  that  had  been  done  3  Notable  Trends 

by  the  U.P.  previously,  but  United  Regarding  the  service  in  gener- 


ture  is  “Backstairs  at  the  White 


with  improved  coverage.  “Our  en- 


ried  separately,  as  an  editor  Hou^”  written  by  Merriman  j^^rs  are  working  on  projects 

Smith.  It  was  established  last  year  c^rv- 


hy  the  U.P.  previously,  but  United  Regarding  the  service  in  gener-  inornate  incidents  of  White  House 
Press  Extras  bring  that  part  of  the  al,  Johnson  said  there  developed 

U.P.  news  report  under  an  editor  during  the  year  three  notable  400  Words  Preferred 

who  can  coordinate  it,  direct  it  trends  in  the  news.  They  were  the  Johnson  .said  the  U.P.  practice 


Smith.  It  was  established  last  year  ^^hich  we  hope  will  make  the  serv- 
and  in  it  Smith  reports  the  casual,  facsimile  still  better  and  will 


attain  perfection  as  well  in  Tele¬ 
photo.  the  basic  picture.s-by-wire 
svstem.”  he  said. 


wno  can  coordinate  it,  direct  it  trends  in  the  news.  They  were  the  Johnson  .said  the  U.P.  practice  Development  of  a  bigger  corps 
and  drive  it  and  see  that  we  never  heightening  of  interest  in  eco-  of  keeping  its  stories  short  and  of  news  cameramen  for  U.P. 
tor  a  day  lose  sight  of  those  ob-  nomic  news  that  came  with  the  meaty  has  been  received  apprecia-  throughout  the  world  is  another 
jectives,”  Johnson  said.  “It  sharp-  readjustment  of  business  after  the  lively  by  editors.  He  said  the  de-  endeavor,  Thomason  said.  United 
ens  the^  pre.sentation  of  the  dis-  Korean  war  ended;  the  enormous  mand  for  2.50  to  300-word  fea-  Press  has  overhauled  carefullv  its 
1  V”  separate  editor’s  demands  from  editors  for  increas-  tures  seems  unlimited,  while  400  list  of  .string  photographers  aiid  is 

sched^e  describing  the  stories  ed  coverage  of  television  news,  its  words  is  the  desirable  length  for  offering  incentive  to  promising  re- 
provides  a  quick  guide  to  editors  major  shows  and  personalities;  tophead  .stories  unless  they  really  cruits  by  providing  technical  coun- 
^  ®  looking  for  something  and  a  stimulation  of  woman’s  page  were  big.  sel  and  prizes  for  noteworthy  con- 

features  partly  becaase  of  the  con-  Vicepresident  and  General  Sales  (Continued  on  nape  136) 
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continued  from  page  135 


tributions.  Beginning  in  March, 
monthly  cash  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  cameramen  turning  in 
the  best  work.  Both  staff  and 
string  photographer  of  the  United 
Pre.ss  are  eligible. 

Television  Service 
William  C.  Payette,  television 
manager,  reported  that  United 
Press  Movietone  News,  the  film- 
and-wire-script  service  for  televi¬ 
sion,  today  supplies  news  film  to 


AP  Report 

continued  from  page  133 


recommended  format  and  program 
innovations.  Both  are  continuing 
their  work. 

For  several  years  the  Board  has 
given  consideration  to  regular 
membership  for  qualified  stations, 
as  has  been  reported  from  time 
to  time,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

Newsfeatures  Service 
The  AP  Newsfeatures  Service, 
which  reaches  members  by  both 


more  stations  than  all  other  serv-  RETIRING  directors  of  AP:  Roy  marl  and  wire  has  been  pepped  up 
ices  combined.  Roberts^  lefty  of  Rsin&ss  City  Stdr^  cind  built  up. 

He  said  that  UPMT’s  expansion  Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Denver  Post  An  effort  of  major  interest  is 
has  extended  to  both  hemispheres.  that  of  laying  down  for  newspa- 

numbering  clients  in  Canada,  -  particularly  the  Sundays,  ma- 

France,  Belgium.  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  general  foreign  manager,  said:  ®  heretofore  largely 

Venezuela,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  “We  have  had  a  fine  workout  this  confined  to  magazines. 


and  Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Denver  Post. 
Their  terms  expired. 


Venezuela,  and  Japan,  as  well  as 

in  the  United  States.  last  year  in  covering  complicated,  fyp'cai  were  /viion  Diaxcsicc  s 

Processing  also  has  become  in-  portentous  stories  in  simple  terms.  ’”.1° 

ternational  with  the  establishment  jo  make  sense  after  translation  fluoridation;  Reiman  Morin  s  man- 
of  a  new  plant  in  Paris,  for  the  into  forty  languages,  a  dispatch  m-the-street  situationers  from  Eu- 
benefit  of  European  stations,  has  to  be  clear  and  direct.  rope  and  the  Far  East,  Don  White- 

Plants  in  the  U.S.  are  in  New  York,  “We  have  extended  teleprinter  ^cad  s  nationwide  survey  on  the 


Typical  were  Alton  Blakeslee’s 
series  on  the  new  polio  tests  and 


rope  and  the  Far  East;  Don  White- 


Plants  in  the  U.S.  are  in  New  York,  “We  have  extended  teleprinter  ^lead’s  nationwide  survey  on  the 

Washington.  Chicago  and  Los  An-  service  all  over  the  world,  by  radio  surpluses;  Saul 

geles.  where  leased  wires  are  not  avail-  examination  from 

Harry  R.  Flory,  general  man-  able.  To  supplement  these  global  ^*1®  loivgshr^eman  s  point  of  view, 

ager  of  communications,  reported  circuits  we  have  regional  circuits  New  York  s  gangster-ridden 

that  teleprinter  circuits  to  after-  in  Europe,  Latin  America  and  d<Kks;  Charles  Mercer  s  nation- 
noon  newspapers  in  the  west  and  Asia.  As  an  example,  all  during  wide  survey  on  the  charity  rackets; 
southwest  and  to  morning  news-  March  we  carried  ten  thousand  {l"’  u- 

papers  in  the  south  and  in  New  words  a  day  on  the  Inter-American  Hughes,  and  John  Hi^tower  s  in- 
England  had  been  re-routed  and  Conference  at  Caracas,  and  the  Dulles, 

streamlined  to  improve  service.  Little  Olympics  in  Mexico  were  .  The  mailed  Newsfeatures  pages 
In  international  communications  running  much  of  the  same  time.  revamped  and  depyt- 

he  announced  that  65  overseas  ^Newspapers  in  middle-sized  ^^SaHy  ^ 
c.ties_  now  receive  Unjted  Press  ^^road,  which  used  to  get  ?  ' «  Manaeine  ^itors  SiV 

world  news  from  U.P.  headquart-  ,00  words  of  world  news  a  day,  ZT 
ers  in  New  York  by  radioprinter.  now  getting  50,000.”  ® 

In  25  of  these  cities  the  news  is 


received  by  United  Press  bureaus  -  - . 

and  redistributed  to  clients  in  the  A.  1..  Bradford,  vicepresident  'al.  Womens  news  wa.s  expanded 
area.  and  general  European  manager,  style  conven- 

More  News  for  Radio  related  in  a  message  that  within  tional  fields  of  fashion  and  beauty. 

Radio  News  Manager  John  J  division  United  .  Newsfeatures  special  serv- 

i  wJ’  Press  had  taken  the  lead  in  news- 


Lead  in  Europe 


AP  Newsfeatures  pioneered  a 
a  year  ago  in  how-to-do-it  mater- 


Madgian  reported  briefly  on  devel¬ 
opments  in  United  Press  service  network  m  October.  1953,  has  been  the 

for  broadcasting.  He  said:  Telephoto  network.  Brad  successful  nroiect  in  vears 

,  ford  reported,  grew  to  comprise  successrui  project  in  year^ 

United  Press  Radio  continued  4,)  in  j.  New  emphasis  was  placed  on  AP 

to  grow  and  maintain  its  pasition  countries  the  largest  news-nhoto  supplements  to  supply  papers  with 
as  nalionS  j^a-ges,  radio  news  “ir  maimLedTy  any  agency  “  “P 

service.  More  than  40  additional  ^  p  i,ccame  the  first  to  open  '"crease  revenue:  There  are  now 
stations  were  added  to  the  service  ^  radiophoto  beamcast  77"- 

during  the  past  year  to  bring  the  ^icross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Cook  Book.  ‘Back  To 

number  of  clients  to  more  than  introduce  a  regular  television  news  School  and  Christmas  section. 

film  service  in  Europe.”  Pursuit  of  Economies 

United  Press,  since  this  time  in  As  for  the  number  and  variety  The  pursuit  of  economies.  This 


pictures  and  news  films. 


by  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  started 


number  of  clients  to  more  than 
1420.” 

United  Press,  since  this  time  in 


1953,  said  William  B.  Manley,  of  clients  in  South  .America,  subj'ect,  not  unfamiliar  to  member 


manager  of  the  Ocean  Press,  U.P.’s  Thomas  R.  Curran  reported:  publishers,  is  being  pressed  on  two 

shore-to-ship  news  service,  sup-  “The  list  for  news,  for  both  the  main  fronts  in  the  conduct  of  AP 
plied  news  to  more  than  a  million  press  and  radio:  for  newspictures,  affairs  by  the  board  and  manage- 
passengers  aboard  the  vessels  of  and  for  U.P.  Movietone  News  is  ment. 

the  major  Americim  and  foreign  at  an  all-time  high.  We  have  ex-  1.  The  management  is  of  course 

steamship  lines.  This  was  in  addi-  tended  television  service  to  Rio  de  tightening  up  and  saving  wherever 
tion  to  the  distribution  of  U.P.  Janeiro  and  Caracas,  and  in  both  it  prudently  can  in  .AP  operations 
dispatches  on  many  smaller  ships,  places,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  City,  generally.  Thus,  while  production 

The  Ocean  Press  publishes  the  Havana  and  Sao  Paulo,  U.P.  costs  continue  on  the  rise,  assess- 
daily  shipboard  newspaper  of  that  Movietone  film  is  being  shown  ments  and  charges  for  service  have 
name  for  the  United  States  Lines,  daily.”  been  held  down.  AP  members  have 

the  Ocean  Post  for  the  Holland-  Earnest  Hoberecht,  vice-presi-  helped  in  this  by  increasing  reli- 
America,  the  Sun-Lane  News  for  dent  and  general  manager  for  Asia  ance  on  .AP  service,  particularly 
the  American  Export,  and  the  observed  that,  excepting  only  the  Wirephoto:  the  more  members 
Good  Neighbor  for  the  Moore-  regions  shut  off  behind  the  Iron  participating,  the  greater  the  like- 
McCormack  service  from  New  Curtain,  every  country  on  the  con-  lihood  of  avoiding  increased 
York  to  Brazil  and  the  .Argentine,  tinent  and  the  adjoining  islands  charges. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  gets  its  news  from  United  Press.  2.  More  and  more  news  services 


School”  and  Christmas  section. 
Pursuit  of  Economies 
The  pursuit  of  economies.  This 


COOPERATIVE  spirit  is  demoi.  ,7 
strated  by  Kent  Cooper,  execntbt  jr 
director  of  AP,  and  Harold  Ftl  ^ 
lows,  president  of  radio-TV  broad- 

casters.  Qt 

_ P< 

are  being  provided  that  help  mem¬ 
bers  save  money  in  their  own  „ 
shops.  On  April  11,  1954,  the  AP  * 
began  delivering  a  general  sports 
wire  report  via  Teletypesetter  to  "■ 
members  desiring  it  in  the  East, 
Midwest  and  South.  The  AP  ° 
pioneered  in  this.  It  already  had  , 
done  so  in  financial  and  trunk  gen¬ 
eral  news  circuits;  these  likewise  * 
remain  the  only  circuits  of  the  ’ 
kind  in  the  Unit^  States. 

New  Equipment  , 

Working  with  more  than  a  score  j 
of  laboratories  and  manufacturea 
the  management  is  striving  to 
make  further  application  of  new 
developments.  A  facsimile  Wire- 
photo  recorder  has  been  produced  » 
for  television  members  and  such 
newspaper  members  as  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  type  of  picture  r^ 
ception. 

In  the  field  abroad,  the  use  of 
radioteletype  and  radiophoto  has 
been  extended.  The  resulting  speed 
up  of  news  and  picture  delivers’ 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
record  increase  in  newspaper  and 
radio  members  outside  the  U.S. 
Actually,  thanks  to  the  equipment 
improvements,  subscribers  abroad 
now  receive  a  report  comparable 
in  volume  and  scope  to  that  being 
delivered  here.  Almost  undreamed 
of  only  a  few  years  ago,  all  of  the 
world’s  principal  capitals  now  can 
exchange  news  instantaneously.  It 
cost  money  to  install  the  equip-  ’ 
ment  and  facilities  required  to 
bring  this  about,  yet  the  operation- 
abroad  are  in  a  healthier  condition  1 
than  ever  before.  [ 

Looking  back  over  all  this  past  I 
year’s  developments  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  the  Board  of  Directors  heart-  j 
ily  commends  the  management  and  ■ 
the  .staff.  We  can  reflect  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  look  ahead  with  con-  f 
fidence.  J 

■  |t 

Baseball  Casualty  ^ 

Detroit 

H.  G.  Salsinger,  67,  sports  editor  \ 
of  the  Detroit  News,  suffered  a  | 
lacerated  cornea  of  one  eye  when  t 
a  foul  ball  struck  him  while  he  r 
1  was  covering  the  Detroit-Baltimore 
opening  game.  He  was  working  in 
i  Briggs  Stadium  press  box.  ■ 
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KTmvwv  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal 

Compicants  IMOW  and  rim«  attended  the  ANPA 
•!  J*  C!^»xre  meetings  here  following  the  ASNE 
OUyS  sessions  in  Washington,  and  in- 

1  X  If  OWf  between  times  made  preliminary 
nOCICl  OI  plans  for  the  Society’s  1954  pro- 

Bt  Campbell  WaUon  ^H^'peful  belief  that  the  ASNE 

-It  IS  a  little  childish  to  corn-  p^syentiaf  chores  will  prove  “a 
plam  af^rwards  that  Vice  Presi-  ^ 

dent  Richard  ixon  was  not  on  countered  as  freedom  of  informa- 
the  rewrd  A^h  his  n^s^ge  to  the  chairman  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 

^  of  the  freedom  of  in- 

ele^  ASNE  president  believe^  formation  fight’s  first  phase  result- 
The  Vice  President  had  ma^  the  fortunate  selection  of 

h«  potion  clear  in  advan^  to  ^  ^  p 

the  official  representatives  of  the 


Society,  reiterated  this  from  the 
rostrum  and  freely  answered  all 


“A  copy  of  ‘The  People’s  Right 


rosiru...  anu 

ques  ’  •  faw  office  and  in  the  office  of  every 


Pope  observed. 

Following  the  address  came 


taw  office  and  in  the  office  ot  every 
public  official  is  our  goal,”  Mr. 


what  Mr.  Pope  described  as  a  repot  s.  ^ 

“pretty  indecent  rush”  to  try  to  “Manual  of  Arms” 

get  the  speech  on  the  record,  as  “This  is  our  only  manual  of 
well  as  the  protests  that  the  So-  arms,”  he  says  of  Dr.  Cross’  book, 
ciety  should  not  have  listened  to  financed  first  with  ASNE  funds 


off-record  reports. 


and  now  going  into  a  third  print- 


In  presenting  these  views  to  ing.  “Lee  Hills  is  the  new  chair- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Pope  man  of  the  sales  committee  and 
emphasized  that  the  Society  itself  we  hope  to  sell  3,000  to  4,000 
is  never  for  off-record  reports.  In  more  copies.” 
this  case,  the  ASNE  representa-  Asked  to  list  the  turning  poinU 
tives  who  conferred  with  Mr.  of  his  career,  Mr.  Pope  describes 
\ixon — and  Mr.  Pope  was  not  a  himself  as  an  ordinary  fellow  who 
member  of  that  committee — faced  has  come  up  the  ladder.  Yet  back 


a  difficult  choice. 

ASNE’s  Choice 


in  1937  he  became  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  receive  a  fellowship 
from  the  Rosenwald  Foundation. 


The  ASNE  committee’s  prob- 

lem  was  to  listen  to  Mr.  Nixon  for  ^h's  led  to  six  months  in  Europe 
background  information,  or  not  to 

listen,”  Mr.  Pope  stressed.  ‘That  w  d  •  i,  •  .u 


is  not  as  easy  a  choice  as  the  run 
of  customers  think.” 


In  1952,  Mr.  Pope’s  work  in  the 
freedom  of  information  field  won 


Mr.  Nixon  explained  that  he  was  Colby  College  s  first  Elijah  Love- 
a  part  of  both  the  legislative  and  fellowship,  named  for  a  martyr 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Gov-  freedom.  The  award  and 

emment,  and  not  a  policy  making  ??  .honorary  doctorate  from  the 
official,  Mr.  Pope  said.  The  Vice  '.n-st'tution  were  of  partic- 

President  further  explained  that  “'“f  ", 

he  did  not  like  texts.  He  agreed  f  andfather  had  fought  for 

to  sit  with  the  editors  and  he  spoke  freedom  of  the  slaves. 


from  notes  only,  Mr.  Pope  said. 

In  reply  to  questions.  Mr.  Nixon 


Up  From  Reporter 

The  ladder  process  began  for 


gave  his  views  on  Oppenheimer  Mr.  Pope  shortly  after  he  became 
and  on  sending  troops  into  Indo-  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
China,  but  he  prefaced  these  re-  Journal  in  1926.  His  moves  were 
plies  by  observing  “this  is  Dick  to  city  editor,  assistant  managing 
Nixon’s  opinion,”  the  .ASNE  pres-  editor  and  then  managing  editor. 


ident  added. 


Firm  Rule  Opposed 


After  14  years  with  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Pope  went  to  the  Louisville 


While  the  ASNE  is  “never  for  Coiirier-Journal  in  1940  as  man- 


anything  off  the  record,”  there  is 
no  sense  in  trying  to  set  up  any 


aging  editor.  A  dozen  years 
later  he  was  named  executive  edi- 


rule  for  future  application  to  in-  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  on 
vited  speakers,  Mr.  Pope  believes.  ’  ‘.95-. 

Washington  newspaper  correspond-  ^  native  of  ^bulon,  Ga.,  who 
ents  get  much  of  their  information  educated  at  Emory  University, 
from  off-record  speeches,  and  the  Popes  laurels  include  direc- 

ASNE  should  be  able  to  benefit  Associated  Press  Man- 

similarly  should  it  wish  to  do  so  Editors  Association  and  in 

in  the  future,  he  declared.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

“There  should  be  no  reason 
against  having  a  friendly,  conver-  KQTsrp 
sational  session  if  the  Society  feels  1  leeiiny 

that  to  be  of  advantage,”  Mr.  Pope  continued  from  page  18 

said.  Publication  by  a  London 

newspaper  of  the  source  of  the  re-  record  talk  by  Admiral  Lewis  L. 
port  brought  the  Nixon  message  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
into  the  open,  he  explained.  Energy  Committee. 

The  executive  editor  of  the  These  two  speeches  sparked  a 
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ASNE  Meeting 

continued  from  page  18 


controversy  on  the  floor  of  the 
meeting  ^turday  morning.  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  asked  that  the 
Society  make  it  impossible  in  the 
future  for  any  public  officer  to 
address  this  “the  most  coveted 
audience  in  the  U.S.”  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  be  quoted  in  full,  and 
not  merely  talk  about  attribution. 
Lack  of  time  prevented  further 
discussion. 

During  its  three-day  session, 
ASNE  heard  numerous  reports 
from  administration  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Security  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Postmas¬ 
ter  General;  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Service; 
a  debate  between  leaders  of  the 
majority  and  minority  in  the 
House;  and  an  afternoon  at  the 
Pentagon  where  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  his  deputies  and  heads 
of  the  three  military  services  spoke 
on-the-record;  a  debate  by  two 
editors  on  Senator  McCarthy. 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  to  succeed 
Mr.  Walters.  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  named  first  vicepresident; 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Tulsa  Tribune, 
was  named  second  vicepresident. 
George  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  was  elected  .sec¬ 
retary  and  Virginius  Dabney,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
named  treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are; 
Michael  A.  Gorman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal:  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hart¬ 
ford  Times:  and  Walter  Lister, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Society  now  having  563 
members  opened  its  sessions  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  and  immediately 
amended  its  constitution  to  liberal¬ 
ize  it.  Eleven  amendments  were 
adopted  which  increased  the  board 
of  directors  from  12  to  15  by 
1956-57  and  reduced  the  number 
of  past  presidents  on  the  board 
from  three  to  one;  permits  the  in¬ 
coming  president  to  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  in  advance;  permits  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  on  more  than  one 
standing  committee  where  overlap¬ 
ping  may  be  desired;  permits  the 
election  of  distinguished  service 
members  who  may  not  be  strictly 
newspapermen;  and  others  design¬ 
ed  to  speed  up  Society  business. 

Mr.  Walters  .set  the  theme  for 
the  convention  on  opening  day  in 
stating  “the  strength  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  lies  in  the  individual 
newspapers,  rather  than  in  our 
newspaper  organizations. 

“There  must  never  be  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  central  press  authority,  either 
private  or  governmental. 

“Every  newspaper  in  this  land 
of  ours  should  have  its  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  While  our  newspapers 
are  the  best  in  the  world  and  the 
best  of  all  times,  there  is  still  too 
much  similarity  in  our  products. 

“The  function  of  our  Society,  as 

I  see  it,  is  similar  to  that  of  a 


great  university.  It  provides  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  the  exchange  of  the  best 
thinking  in  our  profession  but 
avoids  like  poison  any  effort  to 
regiment. 

“We  encourage  the  dissenters 
because  it  is  the  dissenters  who  jar 
us  out  of  ruts. 

‘To  conventions  like  this  we 
come,  we  speak,  we  listen  and  we 
question. 

‘Then  each  of  us  goes  home  and 
fights  his  own  battles  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  do  a  better  job  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
American  people  and  sentinels  in 
the  ever  necessary  battle  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedoms  which  have 
made  this  the  greatest  nation  in  all 
history. 

“If  we.  the  editors,  ever  become 
collectivists  in  our  thinking  instead 
of  free  and  independent  individual¬ 
ists  then  indeed  America  will  be 
in  grave  danger.” 

At  the  closing  session  Saturday 
morning,  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  introduced  the  only 
resolution  which  was  similar  to 
one  he  offered  a  year  ago  that  was 
“tabled”  by  vote  of  the  convention 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Dilliard’s  resolu¬ 
tion  referred  to  the  charges  relat¬ 
ing  to  fairness  of  the  press  in  its 
news  presentation  during  the  1952 
election  campaign  and  asked  for  a 
“committee  to  study  these  criti¬ 
cisms  and  charges  and  to  report 
any  recommendations  it  may  care 
to  make  to  the  1955  convention  as 
u  demonstration  of  the  full  belief 
of  the  ASNE  in  the  people’.s  right 
to  know.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ASNE 
rules  require  resolutions  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  first  to  the  board  before 
presentation  to  the  convention, 
Mr.  Walters  declared  the  resolution 
out  of  order  but  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  discussion  of  the  proposal. 

.After  considerable  debate  on  the 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  study 
of  events  long  past,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Society  make  plans 
for  such  a  study  in  1956.  President 
Walters  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
on  whether  the  members  wanted 
the  board  to  consider  drafting  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  at  its 
October  meeting  for  submission  to 
the  convention  next  year.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  defeated. 

Herbert  Hoover,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  Mr.  Hoover 
urged  the  editors  to  “spell  out  for 
your  readers  what  really  happens 
from  a  federal  government  defi¬ 
cit.  .  .  .  “Obviously,  one  of  three 
things  must  happen  from  a  federal 
budget  deficit.  The  deficit  must 
be  met  by  decreased  government 
expenditure.s  which  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  some  pressure  groups  or 
by  levying  more  taxes  which  hurts 
most  everybody’s  pocket  nerves;  or 
it  must  be  met  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  borrowing  the  money. 
The  borrowing  alternative  is  where 
the  eternal  damnation  comes  in.” 
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FOTOSETTER  composition  of  a  front  page  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  was  demonstrated  by  Intertype  engineers.  Above, 
operator  removes  a  container  of  exposed  film  (weight  6  oz.)  which 
holds  “copy”  equivalent  to  SV2  typical  newspaper  pages  or  400  lbs. 
of  metal  type  slugs.  Film  goes  to  darkroom  for  processing. 


Walker  (Beetle  Bailey) 
Takes  DeBeck  Award 


By  James  L  Collings 

Mort  Walker  has  two  distinc¬ 
tions:  He  does  a  comic  strip  that 
is  really  comic  and  he  i.s  the  latest 
winner  of  the  Billy  DeBeck  award. 

The  highest  honor  a  cartoonist 
can  attain  in  his  field  came  to 
young  (30),  quiet,  serious  Mr. 
Walker  Wednesday  night  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Billy  DeBeck  Award  dinner 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety.  The  late  Mr.  DeBeck  was 
the  creator  of  “Barney  Google.” 

“1  think  it’s  wonderful  to  be 
praised  by  the  people  in  your  own 
profession,”  the  King  Features  ar¬ 
tist  said. 

The  eighth  recipient  of  this  prize 
has  been  a  friend  of  success  right 
from  the  start.  The  start  was  in 
February,  1950,  when  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  hLs  products  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  cartoon  editor 
of  the  magazine  suggested  one  of 
his  characters  could  be  built  up 
into  a  strip. 

In  September,  same  year,  the 
suggestion  became  a  reality  and 
Beetle  began  as  a  college  cutup. 
The  switch  to  the  Army  role  came 
because  it  seemed  more  patriotic  to 
have  him  there,  what  with  all  the 
young  men  going  into  .service,  Mr. 
Walker  said.  The  creator  was  on 
familiar  grounds — he  entered  the 
Army  in  1943  as  a  private  and  left 
as  a  first  lieutenant. 

“While  on  the  subject.”  he  said, 
“last  January  Stars  &  Stripes 
dropped  me  for  poking  fun  at  offi¬ 
cers.  I  was  surprised,  but  it  didn’t 
really  bother  me.  I  got  lots  of 


mail  supporting  what  I  had  done.” 

Morton  Walker  —  blue  -  eyed, 
brown-haired,  of  medium  build — 
has  two  college  degrees  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  wife  who  also  has  two 
diplomas. 

“She  used  to  help  me,”  he  said, 
“until  all  the  children  came  along. 
Now  she  has  her  hands  full.” 
There  are  three  of  the  young’uns 
and  the  whole  nice  family  lives  in 
an  old,  15-room  house  which  they 
bought  this  week  in  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

“I  keep  regular  office  hours  in 
my  home  studio — 9  to  5,”  he  said. 
“I  guess  I’m  pretty  serious  as  a 
comic  artist.” 
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Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Boston  Sunday  Herald;  James 
M.  North,  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegraph;  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening 
Star;  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Sunday  News;  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view;  Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News;  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star;  Raymond  L.  Span¬ 
gler,  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 


I  ;  New  York  Worhi-Telegrain 

Roosevelt  Drops 
Hove  Citizens  Fiqht  for  Congrcss 

Koreo  Co<nt  ^  ■ _  |r 


Wife  in  Fptai  L«op  0«od  n  Pbn*  ' 
londft  on  Huvbomi  kpon 


Ot'wev  k 

rtoldi  limt  on  To*«k 


ilfMt  on  To*«k  aMboop  f  < 

tor  I  I 


CONTACT  NEGATIVE  of  front  page,  composed  entirely  (except  for 
masthead)  on  Fotosetter,  is  ready  for  engraver.  Heads  and  texts  wm 
set  separately  and  halftone  transparencies  were  stripped  into  page  mak^ 
up  on  clear  sheet  of  acetate.  The  base  of  all  film  is  coated  with  a  trans¬ 
lucent  wax  and  is  adhered  by  finger  pressure  to  the  acetate  sheet.  Film 
may  be  lifted  and  relocated  easily.  From  page  negative  a  plate  was 
made  on  magnesium  in  seven  minutes. 


The  Board  of  Directors  met 
Tuesday  and  re-elected  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  as 
president,  an  office  he  has  filled 
since  1938. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Sunday  News, 
who  has  been  second  vicepresident 
for  the  last  year,  was  made  first 
vicepresident,  succeeding  Harold 
A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  was 
made  second  vicepresident. 

Lloyd  Stratton  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  Robert  Booth  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

Re-elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  were  Mr.  McLean,  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  McKelway,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Byrd. 

During  the  busines.s  session.  Col. 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  who  is  95  years  of 
age  and  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  AP,  made  a  brief  talk. 

Others  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .\P  a  half-century  or 
more  were  introduced,  including 
Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Victor  F.  Bid¬ 
der  and  Joseph  E.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bidder  Newspapers; 
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Charles  E.  Kellogg.  Norwalk 
(Conn. )  Hour;  Thomas  Storkt, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
Frederick  Sullens,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Long. 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  was  given  by  Henry  D. 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 
and  News-Press.  The  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  was 
submitted  by  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight. 

16  Members 

Sixteen  associate  members  were 
granted  their  applications  and  were 
elected  to  full  membership.  They 
were  the  Mountain  View  (Calif.) 
Daily  Register,  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald  -  News,  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Reporter  Herald,  Dover  (Del.) 
Delaware  State  News,  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  Commercial  and  Ledger, 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News,  Morris 
(111.)  Herald,  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Rt- 
porter,  Spencer  (Iowa)  Daily  Rt' 
porter  and  Sunday  Times,  Glasgow 
(Ky.)  Times,  Midland  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Press  Register,  Ironton  (Ohio) 
Courier,  Norman  (Okla.)  Tran¬ 
script,  Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily  Times, 
Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item. 
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SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


ANPA  Arbitration  Awards,  1946-19S3 


Program  of  Arbitration 
To  Supplant  Strikes 

This  is  the  fifty-fourth  annual  better  than  strikes.  Even  fact- 
report  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand-  finding  boards  are  better.  But  no-  - 


8-Year 


mg  Committee  on  labor  relations. 

The  ANPA  record  of  the  past 
year  shows  further  progress  by 
publishers  and  employes  who  de¬ 
sire  to  produce  papers  without 
strikes. 

The  daily  press  is  the  essential 
record  of  daily  events.  The  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  requires  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  A  free  press  must  publish. 
Hence  it  is  the  ANPA  policy  to 
arbitrate  disputes  while  the  public 
gets  the  news. 

In  19.^3  only  three  strikes 
stopped  publication.  During  ten 
other  strikes  all  the  news  was  pub¬ 
lished.  This  good  record  was  ac¬ 
centuated  in  1953  by  more  arbi- 


thing  surpasses  local  bargaining 
plus  conclusive  arbitration  as  a 
formula  for  industrial  peace. 

Arbitration  is  final.  When  avail¬ 
able  by  prior  agreement  it 
prompts  negotiators  to  settle.  A 
strike  can  kill  a  union.  It  often 
does,  as  proved  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  .Arbitration  saves  both 
parties. 

The  number  of  awards  is  not 
alone  the  measure  of  success.  The 
requirement  to  arbitrate  produces 
more  settlements  than  awards. 
Hence  a  prior  commitment  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  is  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
ciliation. 

Strikes  prevented  is  the  measure 


1946 

1947 

1948  1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953  Total 

Typographical. . . . 

5 

5 

1  1 

5 

6 

5 

10 

38 

Pressmen . 

4 

4 

10  11 

7 

9 

7 

8 

60 

Stereotypers . 

.  2 

3 

2  3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

18 

Photo-Engravers. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

ITU  Mailers . 

1 

i  i 

1 

1 

2 

7 

IMU  Mailers . 

1 

i 

o 

3 

10 

Guild . 

9 

ii 

8  9 

14 

11 

15 

13 

90 

Others . 

1 

1  4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

20 

21 

24 

24  29 

34 

3S 

3.') 

42 

247 

tration  than  in  any  previous  year  of  success.  This  is  illustrated  by 


in  ANPA  history.  It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  arbitration  supplant 
strikes. 

That  purpose  is  illustrated  by 
the  existing  ANPA  international 
arbitration  agreement  with  the 
Pressmen’s  Union.  The  same  has 
been  offered  the  International 
Mailers  Union  and  other  similar 
groups. 

Because  newspapers  are  local 
institutions,  their  publishers  and 
employes  have  local  bargaining. 

That  practice  is  an  obvious  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  recognized  by  our  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  in  fur¬ 
nishing  advice  and  information  to 
preserve  free  action  in  each  com¬ 
munity. 

In  the  federal  courts  and  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ANPA  has  saved  local  bar¬ 
gaining  from  outside  dictation. 

Local  bargaining  now  prevails 
for  those  who  desire  it.  The 
ANPA  remains  alert  to  prevent 
international  union  dictation  here¬ 
after. 

Arbitration 

Each  year  arbitration  gains 
more  public  approval.  Strikes  are 
increasingly  condemned.  Today 
the  public  welfare  demands  set¬ 
tlements.  not  strikes. 

Our  ANPA  international  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  with  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  is  the  oldest  in 
America.  By  successive  renewals 
through  half  a  century  it  has  been 
constantly  available  for  publish¬ 
ers  and  pressmen  in  each  com¬ 
munity.  Other  unions  are  pro¬ 
gressively  turning  to  arbitration  as 
revealed  below. 

Through  informal  use  plus  firm 
contract,  ANP.A  arbitration  has 
advanced  from  21  awards  in  1946 
to  42  last  year.  That  means  a 
seven-year  increase  of  100  per 
cent  while  strikes  decreased  over 
50  per  cent  during  the  same 
period. 

Any  fair  means  of  settlement  is 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  24,  1954 


comparing  the  records  of  printers 
and  pressmen.  The  I.T.U.  oppos¬ 
es  arbitration  of  new  contracts. 
That  union  has  had  156  strikes 
with  a  loss  of  73  newspapers  since 
1942.  The  International  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  favors  arbitration. 
That  group  has  lost  two  papers 
during  the  same  period. 

ANPA  arbitration  is  reviewed 
in  accompanying  summary.  Most 
of  the  awards  involve  contract  in¬ 
terpretation,  while  others  renew 
contracts  and  thus  prevent  strikes. 

Strikes 

One  strike  often  involves  sever¬ 
al  newspapers.  Last  year  13 
strikes  hit  22  papers.  Nine  were 
settled.  The  remaining  four  in¬ 
crease  the  present  total  of  unset¬ 
tled  strikes  to  55  local  unions  now 
out  of  79  newspapers.  In  that 
group  are  73  newspapers  lost  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

In  each  instance  ANPA  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  rejected.  In  each  instance 
the  papers  now  publish  without 
the  striking  union.  That  result 


proves  strikes  don’t  beat  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  proves  arbitration  beats 
strikes. 

Accompanying  table  summarizes 
the  13  strikes  in  1953.  Four  were 
settled  within  one  day,  four  within 
a  month,  one  in  three  months. 
Four  remain  unsettled.  All  of 
those  papers  now  publish.  In  only 
three  cities  was  publication  tempo¬ 
rarily  stopped. 

The  1953  record  is  good.  It  sur¬ 
passes  the  1947  report  of  39 
strikes  that  stopped  publication  of 
24  newspapers.  Subsequent  im¬ 
provement  is  revealed  by  less 
strikes  and  more  arbitration  plus 
publication. 

The  eleven-year  summary  ap¬ 
pears  below.  It  reveals  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact.  I.T.U.  is  no  longer  the 
strike  leader.  The  trend  is  obvious. 
Nobody  wins  a  .strike. 

Newspaper  Strikes  1943-1953 


1943. 

1944. 
194.S. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 


Total 

18 

11 

40 

3:t 

40 

31 

18 

3* 

11 

13 


ITU 

13 

29 

18 

31 

20 

14 

15 
1 
4 


Other 

Unions 

5 

4 

11 

15 

9 

17 

3 

2 

7 

9 


•  1951  strikes  involvetl  31  persons  not 
employed  by  ANPA  members. 

The  Guild  strike  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  is  the  only  walkout 
this  year  against  an  ANPA  mem¬ 
ber. 

ITU  Litigation 

Since  ANPA  members  last  met 
in  convention,  the  N.L.R.B.  en¬ 
tered  its  final  order  in  the  case 


Newspaper  Strikes  Started  in  1953 


Strike 

Strike 

City 

Newspaper 

Union 

Began 

Ended 

Waukegan,  III. 

News-Sun-e 

ITU 

1/12/53 

no 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Times-e 

Drivers 

2/26/53 

2/26/53 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard-m 

Herald-Journal-e 

IS&EU 

4/  1/53 

4/  2/53 

Boston,  Mass. 

Herald-Traveler-me 

ITU 

4/26/.'>3 

4  hours 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Constitution-m 

IPP&AU 

4/27/53 

2  hours 

■Seattle,  Wash. 

Times-e 

Guild 

7/16/.53 

10/19/.53 

.Atlantic  City,  \.  J. 

Press-m 

IS&EU 

7/17/.53 

no 

Portland,  Me. 

Press-Herald-m 

Express-e 

Guild 

9/13/.5:i 

10/12/53 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Palladium-Item-e 

IS&EU 

10/1.5/.')3 

no 

WTieaton,  III. 

Journal-e 

ITU 

1 1  /  9/.53 

1 1  /18/.53 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Times-m 

News-m 

Mirror-m 

Journal- American-e 
Post-e 

W'orld -Telegram  & 
Sun-e 

IPEU 

11  '28  ^')3 

12  '  8/.53 

Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Leader-e 

ITU 

12  3,.')3 

no 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tribune-m 

Star-e 

Drivers 

12  19  .53 

12  25/. 53 

which  began  in  October,  1947 
when  ANPA  tiled  charges  again.st 
the  International  Typographical 
Union.  On  May  6,  1953,  the 
Labor  Board  complied  with  the 
mandate  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  to  compel  the  I.T.U.  to 
bargain.  It  is  well  at  this  point  to 
ask  three  questions:  (1)  Why  did 
ANPA  file  charges  against  this 
union?  (2)  What  is  the  nature  of 
N.L.R.B.  and  Court  holdings 
against  I.T.U.?  (3)  Has  the 

.ANPA  accomplished  its  original 
purpose  to  prevent  unlawful 
I.T.U.  control  over  all  composing 
rooms? 

The  “why”  of  ANPA  charges 
was  vividly  answered  by  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  iir 
its  Dec.  27,  1951  decision  in  the 
.ANPA-I.T.U.  case,  to  wit: 

“Upon  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  June,  1947  *  *  * 
the  I.T.U.  at  once  launched  a 
campaign  for  the  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  its  disapproval 
and  defiance  of  the  Act  and  for 
the  further  purpose  of  instructing 
its  subordinate  locals  and  mem¬ 
bers  on  methods  of  avoiding  the 
impact  of  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Act  on  the  traditional  practices 
and  policies  of  the  I.T.U.” 

Even  before  passage  of  the  Act, 
said  the  Court,  I.T.U.  leaders  in¬ 
formed  all  concerned  that  the 
closed  shop  was  “traditional”  as 
“the  accepted  practice  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry”  and  I.T.U.  “will  con¬ 
tinue  to  so  operate  in  spite  of  mis¬ 
guided  or  prejudiced  legislators, 
their  influential  backers,  or  any 
unconstitutional  ‘laws’  enemies  of 
labor  may  be  able  to  put  on  the 
books.”  The  Court  quoted  the 
I.T.U.  president  as  saying,  in  May, 
1947:  “At  no  time  has  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  or 
any  local  thereof  operated  on 
other  than  a  closed  shop  basis  and 
whether  it  can  make  contracts 
thereof  or  not,  it  will  continue 
to  function  on  that  basis.” 

Slow  Motion 

I.T.U.  did  precisely  that  for  a 
long  time.  The  I.T.U.  president 
made  the  foregoing  statements  in 
May.  1947.  Three  months  later 
the  I.T.U.  convention  in  Cleveland 
adopted  its  “no  contract  policy” 
and  only  two  months  later  ANPA, 
after  an  avalanche  of  I.T.U. 
strikes  and  the  threat  of  many 
more,  filed  its  charges  with 
N.L.R.B. 

The  wheels  of  N.L.R.B.  grind 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Sunday  Star 
In  Wilmington 
Is  Suspended 


Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Wilmington  Sunday  Star 
closed  down  on  April  18. 

The  publishers,  Alexis  I.  duPont 
Bayard  and  E.  M.  Budner,  said 
the  73-year-old  paper  made  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  over  the  last  14 
months  to  meet  “steadily  rising 
costs.”  The  paper,  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  two  Wilming¬ 
ton  daily  papers,  moved  into  a  new 
plant  over  a  year  ago  and  re¬ 
vamped  its  operations.  Circula¬ 
tion  climbed  from  20,000  to  30,- 
000  and  advertising,  a  spokesman 
said,  increased  75  per  cent. 

The  publishers  said  an  affiliate 
of  the  publishing  company.  Star 
Color  Press,  Inc.,  will  continue  to 
do  color  printing  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  Some  of  the  mechanical 
employes  from  the  Sunday  Star 
are  expected  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
affiliate.  But  an  estimated  75  other 
employes,  about  20  of  them  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  will  be  without 
jobs. 

The  publishers  said  “provision 
has  been  made  for  severance  pay 
and  vacation  pay”  for  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  Sunday  Star  was  founded 
March  6,  1881,  by  Jerome  Bell. 
He  published  the  paper  for  30 
years.  Joseph  Martin,  who  was 
still  writing  a  column  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  then  took  over  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  late  1940s  by  the 
present  publishers. 

Publisher  Bayard  is  a  relative  of 
the  du  Pont  family  but  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  connections  with  the  du  Pont 
chemical  interests.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Bayard 
and  ran  unsuccessfully  in  1950 
against  John  Williams  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 
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slowly.  It  was  two  full  years  be¬ 
fore  the  N.L.R.B.  order  came 
down.  Three  days  later,  on  Oct. 
31,  1949,  I.T.U.  told  its  members 
that  the  order  was  meaningless 
until  enforced  by  a  court.  On  Dec. 
1,  1949,  ANPA  asked  N.L.R.B.  to 
seek  enforcement  but  it  was  more 
than  a  year  before  N.L.R.B.  did 
so — not,  in  fact,  until  ANPA  had 
petitioned  the  Seventh  Circuit 
to  review  the  decision.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1951,  the  Court  rendered 
its  decision  and  mandated  N.L.R.B. 
to  issue  a  further  order,  with  the 
result  that  finally  on  May  6,  1953, 
N.L.R.B.  ordered  I.T.U.  to  “Cease 
and  desist  from  refusing  specific¬ 
ally,  or  by  insistence  upon  a  sixty- 
day  cancellable  contract,  or  by 
any  other  means,  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  and  in  good  faith  with 
any  employer  in  the  newspaper 
industry  *  •  *.” 


It  is  not  “bargaining  in  good 
faith”  when  an  I.T.U.  local  insists 
a  publisher  must  agree  to  I.T.U. 
laws,  or  must  have  a  union  fore¬ 
man,  or  must  grant  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  jurisdiction  it  demands,  in¬ 
cluding  jurisdiction  over  new  proc¬ 
esses  or  must  agree  to  a  specified 
joint  committee  scheme  for  the 
hiring  of  journeymen  and  appren¬ 
tices  and  the  determination  of 
competency  of  journeymen.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  wish  to  reject  such 
must  demands  by  I.T.U.  may  do 
so  and  if  I.T.U.  strikes,  N.L.R.B. 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  court 
decree  of  enforcement  of  its  May 
6,  1953  order  cited  above.  If  the 
I.T.U.  strike  continued  after  such 
a  decree  had  been  entered,  the 
union  would  be  in  contempt  of  the 
decree  and  subject  to  extreme 
penalties. 

Composing  Rooms  Regained 
ANPA  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
its  members  what  they  should  do, 
but  merely  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  members’  lawful  right  to 
pursue  elective  courses  may  be  up¬ 
held.  For  example,  ANPA  nego¬ 
tiates  a  five-year  international  ar¬ 
bitration  agreement  with  the  press¬ 
men,  but  members  may  take  or 
leave  this  as  they  see  fit.  In  the 
same  manner,  ANPA  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  with  I.T.U.  has  sought  to 
prevent  I.T.U.  from  successfully 
defying  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
has  been  accomplished.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  do  not  want  I.T.U.  to  un- 
lawfuly  dominate  their  composing 
rooms  do  not  have  to  permit  it. 
The  slow-moving  wheels  of 
N.L.R.B.  and  the  faster  ones  of 
the  judiciary  have  provided 
the  means  for  publishers  to  regain 
their  composing  rooms.  But  the 
means  are  only  available,  not  au¬ 
tomatic.  Publishers  who  fail  to 
appraise  their  own  situation  or 
are  satisfied  with  what  they  find 
upon  appraisal,  will  not  profit  fully 
from  the  N.L.R.B.  and  Court 
decisions.  On  tJite  other  hand, 
those  who  wish  to  put  composing 
rooms  on  a  reasonable  basis  with¬ 
out  truckling  to  ex  parte  I.T.U. 
laws  may  do  so.  Relief  is  not  easy, 
although  better  than  continued 
subservience. 

The  union  in  1953  changed  its 
“no-contract”  policy  but  its  pro¬ 
claimed  change  seems  to  be  one 
of  wording  only.  The  wording  of 
1947  which  referred  to  “nearly  a 
century”  of  “historic  rights  and 
prerogatives”  was  changed  in  1953 
to  “more  than  a  century.”  An 
I.T.U.  phrase  coined  in  1947  say¬ 
ing  that  ill-considered  legislation 
“might  easily”  be  disastrous  to 
labor-management  relations  was 
changed  by  the  union  in  1953  to 
read  “is  proving  to  be  disastrous 
to  stable  and  orderly  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations.” 

That  portion  specifically  setting 
forth  details  of  its  no-contract 
policy  was  deleted  by  I.T.U.  from 
its  laws  in  1953 — but  this  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  was  added; 

“There  should  not  be,  and  will 
not  be,  any  attempt  on  the  part 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Typographical. . . 

373 

110 

70 

115 

210 

271 

298 

Pressmen . 

239 

245 

248 

256 

260 

269 

278 

Stereotyper . 

190 

196 

191 

185 

191 

193 

199 

Photo-Engraver  . 

75 

74 

73 

74 

77 

79 

81 

Mailer . 

86 

89 

60 

78 

100 

106 

12o 

Mech.  union  total 

963 

714 

642 

708 

838 

918 

*975 

Office  contracts .  . 

154 

152 

147 

144 

148 

150 

155 

Misc.  contracts.  . 

162 

165 

174 

177 

178 

178 

180 

Total . 

1279 

1031 

963 

1029 

1164 

1246 

1310 

■ 


above  totals. 


of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  or  its  subordinate  unions 
to  violate  any  valid  provisions  of 
law.  Federal  or  state.  There  will 
continue  to  be  earnest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  those  unions  to  achieve 
conditions  and  agreements  grant¬ 
ing  the  fullest  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  advantage  possible  under 
law.  These  unions  will  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  signing  of 
agreements  which  may  adversely 
affect  their  interests  by  falling 
short  of  this  goal.  Our  members 
may  accept  employment  only 
from  employers  who  are  willing 
to  employ  them  under  conditions 
consistent  with  this  policy.” 

Note  the  references  to  “valid 
provisions  of  law,”  “earnest  ef¬ 
forts,”  etc.  Manifestly  I.T.U.  will 
continue  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
is  “valid,”  scorning  other  view¬ 
points  which  do  not  jibe  with  its 
own.  N.L.R.B.  has  enjoined  I.T.U. 
from  refusing  to  bargain  but  the 
injunction  will  not  be  effective  for 
publishers  who  do  not  invoke  it 
locally. 

Union  Contracts 

Union  agreements  with  ANPA 
members  have  increased  from  a 
total  of  1,310  in  1953  to  1,366  to¬ 
day.  This  represents  a  net  increase 
of  3  editorial  and  commercial  con¬ 
tracts,  26  miscellaneous  and  27 
mechanical  agreements.  But  the 
increase  does  not  mean  more 
unionization.  It  means  more  con¬ 
tracts  with  union  employes  pre¬ 
viously  without  contract. 

The  foregoing  is  exemplified  by 
the  record  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  That  group 
had  373  contracts  with  ANPA 
members  in  1947.  Now  the  total 
is  325,  a  loss  of  48  agreements. 
The  I.T.U.  refuses  to  arbitrate  new 
contracts.  During  the  same  period 
the  pressmen’s  union  gained  47 
local  contracts  with  an  ANPA  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  agreement. 
Other  unions  also  increased  the 
number  of  their  contracts. 

The  I.T.U.  loss  was  due  to  two 
reasons.  When  that  group  reached 
its  peak  of  373  in  1947,  it  adopted 
a  no-contract  policy.  Supported 
in  1947  and  1948  by  50  I.T.U. 
strikes,  it  reduced  the  total  to  110 
contracts  in  1948.  The  I.T.U.  no¬ 
contract  policy  enforced  by 
strikes,  and  its  opposition  to 
ANPA  arbitration  are  the  two 
reasons  for  the  I.T.U.  loss  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  following  table.  It 
represents  an  I.T.U,  loss  of  73 
newspapers. 


Our  ANPA  file  on  1,366  current 
contracts  is  not  available  else 
where.  This  service  has  proved 
helpful  in  countless  negotiations, 
arbitrations,  and  other  local  con¬ 
tacts.  It  is  made  possible  by  care¬ 
ful  analysis  and  recording  of  these 
documents  in  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  office. 

The  general  climate  in  negotia-  ’ 
tions  has  improved  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  not  true  on  all 
fronts.  But  most  local  parties  have 
exhibited  a  more  confident  and 
cooperative  approach  to  negotia¬ 
tions,  especially  in  dealing  with 
mechanical  groups  which  compose 
the  largest  organized  force.  Local 
unions  are  again  recognizing  the 
fact  they  prosper  through  contracts 
rather  than  strikes. 

Stability  of  relationship  is  an 
encouraging  trend.  It  is  revealed 
by  more  long-term  contracts. 

Stability  is  not  universal  al¬ 
though  more  prevalent.  Arbitrar) 
and  disruptive  attitudes  continue. 
International  union  headquarters 
persists  with  their  parade  of  an¬ 
nouncements  that  contract  after 
contract  lacks  their  “approval” 
after  local  parties  reach  complete 
agreement.  Despite  that  interven¬ 
tion,  the  traditional  respect  and 
confidence  between  most  employes 
and  their  employers  have  been 
maintained.  Negotiations  steadily 
produce  hundreds  of  contracts  in 
a  multitude  of  places. 

George  N.  Dale, 

Chairman 
James  E.  Chappell 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr. 

Bert  N.  Honea 
George  M.  Neil 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr. 
Albert  Spendlove 
Hugh  P.  Walls 


W-T&S  Names  Starnes 
As  Managing  Editor 

Richard  Starnes,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  has  been  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Yon 
World  -  Telegram  and  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor, 
Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor, 
announced. 

Mr.  Starnes  succeeds  B.  O.  Me- 
.\nney,  who  will  devote  his  time 
to  special  assignments  on  policy 
matters  from  the  executive  editor’s 
office. 

Charles  G.  Haskell,  for  five 
years  chief  copy  editor,  was  made 
assistant  managing  editor.  James 
Darby  became  head  of  the  copy- 
desk. 
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"There  is  no  substitute 
for  Experience" 


PUBLIC 

BLlATIOi 


46  Years  of  It! 


I  Among  those  we 
hove  served 

Govt,  of  VENEZUELA 
Govt,  of  ITALY 
Govt,  of  CHILE 
Govt,  of  HOLLAND 
Govt,  of  BELGIUM 
Govt,  of  EGYPT 
Govt,  of  Canada 
Govt,  of  MEXICO 
\  Govt,  of  PUERTO  RICO 
.  Govt,  of  HAITI 
I  Govt,  of  LUXEMBOURG  ! 
Govt,  of  GR.  BRITAIN 
State  of  FLORIDA 
Province  of  ALBERTA 
Province  of  QUEBEC 
Govt,  of  PANAMA 
City  of  MIAMI 
New  York  World's  Fair 
City  of  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  , 
ALASKAN  HIGHWAY.  ! 
etc. 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT 
/  ORGANIZATION.  INC.  ! 

30  Rockefeller  Plato 
I  New  York  City 

(since  1908) 


San  Juan,  Puarto  Rico  —  Caracal, 
Vtntiuala  —  Santiaqov  Chila,  — 
toma,  Italy  —  Cairo,  Egypt. 
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Tuesday  Clinics 

continued  from  page  12 


be  expected  to  rise.  Raises  have 
been  fewer  within  the  past  year, 
a  survey  showed. 

Ellis  A.  Reitzel,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Times,  reported  a  five  to 
seven  percent  circulation  price  ad¬ 
vance  had  resulted  in  a  25  percent 
increase  in  circulation  revenue. 

Discussions  in  the  10-50,000 
classification  were  centered  for  a 
period  on  the  new  post  office  bulk 
mailings  without  addresses,  report¬ 
ed  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

Bernard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  said  as  a  result  of 
a  flood  of  direct  mail  he  is  now 
using  extensive  promotion  of  paid 
space  in  his  paper.  In  his  area,  the 
growth  of  shoppers  has  not  yet 
been  a  noticeable  result,  however. 

William  T.  Burgess,  LaCrosse, 
pointed  out  that  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  thorough  survey  of  results 
of  the  bulk  mailing  provision.  Mr. 
Stackhouse  expressed  the  belief 
that  95  percent  of  these  bulk  mail¬ 
ings  constitutes  “unwanted  mail.” 

Paul  B.  Cousley,  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegram,  reported  that  investi¬ 
gators  sent  out  to  make  a  survey 
for  his  paper  were  repeatedly 
asked:  “You  are  not  putting  me 
on  a  mailing  list,  are  you?” 

“My  objection  is  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  footing  the  bill 
for  a  competing  medium’s  circu¬ 
lation  department,”  declared  D.  M. 
Turner,  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
view. 

AN  PA  estimates  of  attendance 
at  the  three  morning  clinics  gave 
the  total  as  700  with  70  in  the 
under- 10,000;  150  in  the  above 
50,000,  and  the  balance  in  the 
middle  -  circulation  bracket  meet¬ 
ing. 

Mechanical  discussion  factors, 
as  announced  by  Robert  E.  Malick, 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch, 
included  the  report  that  a  general 
screening  process  is  given  mechan¬ 
ical  department  apprentices  at  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald.  This 
includes  aptitude  tests,  Talbot  Pat¬ 
rick,  publisher,  advised. 

Two  newspapers  under  10,000 
circulation  estimated  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  nine-column  format  costs 
around  $1,100  and  will  provide  a 
6'/2  per  cent  saving  in  newsprint. 
The  reports  were  given  by  Elmer 
S.  Hubbell,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  and  Egbert  Corson,  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal. 

From  this  same  cla.ssification  of 
dailies  came  the  report  that  most 
newspapers  continue  to  withhold 
the  names  of  persons  under  17 
who  are  involved  in  crime.  David 
B.  Lindsay,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  pointed 
out  that  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Florida  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  juveniles  rests  with  the 
court  and  not  with  the  newspa^jer. 
A  growing  tendency  toward  pub¬ 
lication  of  juveniles  facing  superior 
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court  action  was  noted  in  the  ju¬ 
venile  studies. 

In  discussions  of  press  censor¬ 
ship,  Holt  McPherson,  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  said  clinics 
proved  helpful  in  his  state.  An 
asserted  case  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion  is  now  being  contested  by  the 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repuhlican- 
American.  it  was  reported. 

Daily  Homepapers,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  newspaper  reps,  impress 
with  mailings  of  “Daily  Homepa- 
per  Facts”  sheets,  several  of  which 
are  currently  made  up  just  of 
quotes  picked  at  random  from 
Editor  &  Publisher.  This  is  one 
good  way  to  give  extra  mileage  to 
news  and  statements  by  advertisers 
and  agency  executives. 

■ 

McCarthy-Army  Bout 
Given  Full  Coverage 

Washington 

All  records  for  congressional 
committee  coverage  went  out  the 
window  Thursday  when  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  squared  off 
against  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  threats  vs.  blackmail 
bout. 

When  the  battle  began  at  10:30 
a.m.,  with  no  time  limit  fixed,  120 
newsmen  were  at  press  tables;  50 
had  reserved  places  in  the  first 
two  rows  of  seats;  three  wire  serv¬ 
ices  had  been  given  four  seats 
each;  12  metropolitan  dailies  had 
two  seats  each,  and  non-metro¬ 
politan  papers  were  accommo¬ 
dated  on  a  basis  of  geographical 
distribution.  Included  were  12 
periodical  reporters. 

There  were  three  TV  cameras 
and  crews  totaling  15;  12  fixed 
and  three  roving  newsreel  cam¬ 
eras;  36  still  cameramen.  There 
were  12  microphones  for  pickup, 
13  fixed  mikes  for  committeemen, 
and  four  mikes  for  radio  which 
utilized  crews  totaling  16  men. 

About  30  additional  temporary 
wire  circuits  were  set  up  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building  to  serve  a 
battery  of  22  teleprinters  and  sev¬ 
en  or  eight  Morse  tables. 

In  addition,  a  private  steno¬ 
graphic  service  furnished  official 
transcripts,  supplied  by  two  ma¬ 
chine  shorthand  reporters  and  a 
battery  of  typist-transcribers. 

Transcripts  were  supplied  to 
subscribers  at  12  cents  the  page 
and  running  a  scant  20  minutes 
behind  actual  testimony. 


11 -em  Col.  Legal 
In  New  York  State 

The  11 -em  column  width  is  now 
official  in  New  York  State. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association, 
reported  at  the  group’s  annual 
luncheon  meeting  Wednesday  that 
Governor  Dewey  had  signed  a  bill 
permitting  legal  advertising  in  less 
than  12-em  columns. 

The  new  law  reduces  the  maxi¬ 
mum  average  words  per  line  from 
six  to  five. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

continued  from  page  148! 


much  of  it  went  to  the  cause  in¬ 
tended,  he  said. 

Three  years  ago,  Akron  launched! 
a  United  Fund  to  take  the  place 
of  a  series  of  55  drives  per  year. 
Mr.  Maidenburg  said  the  key  to 
federated  fund  raising  lies  in  the 
newspaper  office  because  it  takes, 
real  editorial  courage  to  confront 
the  issue.  In  Akron  it  was  launched 
only  because  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  assured  he  would  not  sup¬ 
port  other  independent  drives  if 
the  United  Fund  came  into  be¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  United  Fund;  every 
drive  has  been  successful;  average 
giving  has  increased  to  $10;  cost 
of  raising  has  reduced  to  2.53%; 
and  $2,(M)0,000  has  been  raised 
each  year  in  contrast  to  about 
$1,500,000  previously. 

*  *  * 

Windup  of  the  talks  was  by 
Charles  Guy,  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal,  on  the  subject: 
“Looking  back  on  what  may  be 
the  last  Kinsey  Report.”  Keeping 
the  audience  in  gales  of  laughter 
most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Guy  had 
started  off  by  saying:  “To  borrow 
a  term  from  a  gentleman  whom 
I  should  best  describe,  I  guess,  as 
a  high  administration  spokesman, 
this  will  cover  a  broad  area.” 

Mr.  Guy’s  conclusion  after  the 
Kinsey  affair  is  that  nobody  cared 
much  about  it,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Some  papers  printed  and 
some  didn’t,  but  “somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  to  most  of  us.  John  Public 
and  his  good  wife,  Jane,  took  the 
whole  thing  in  stride.  If  there  was 
a  consternation  in  the  editorial 
sanctums,  there  was  none  in  the 
living  rooms  of  the  land.  John 
and  Jane  Public  went  on  about 
their  more  prosaic  activities  and 
the  cash  registers  in  the  circulation 
departments  jingled  no  more  mer¬ 
rily,  or  more  frequently,  than  they 
do  when  the  topline  has  to  do  with 
a  political  crisis  in  Lower  Slobovia. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Kinsey 
question  did  do  one  thing  for  all  of 
us:  regardless  of  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  editor  approached  it,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  few  of  his  readers 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  argue 
with  him  about  the  final  produc¬ 
tion.  We  learned,  or  should  have 
learned,  from  la  affaire  Kinsey, 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  take 
ourselves  and  our  products  much 
more  seriously  than  does  the  cash 
customer  —  and  that’s  something 
we  all  should  keep  in  mind.” 

Mr.  Guy  said  editors  misjudged 
the  general  appeal  of  the  report 
and  looked  pretty  silly.  Judging 
from  the  sale  of  the  book,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Kinsey  Report  got 
more  attention  from  the  American 
press  than  it  deserved. 

With  that  we’ll  close  and  say 
“amen!”  because  that’s  just  what 
we  said  when  the  report  was  being 
plastered  all  over  page  one,  etc. 
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Long  Island  Press 
Will  Make  Award 

Nassau  County  District  Attor- 


Publisher  Federation 
Meets  in  Stockholm 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


Thp  cpv<>nth  rrinBre.<:s  of  F  T  E  I  WEliKL.V — Eastern  New  Xork,  highly 
I  tie  seventn  t^ong^s  OI  desirable  village.  Perfect  printing  con- 


ney  Frank  A.  Gulotta  will  receive  the  International  Federation  of  tract.  Ideal  for  young  college  graduate  I  ‘by‘*Methodist“  pas'tor"’  P -£  'piew 
in  June  the  /y/flWi/  (N.  Y.)  Newspaper  Publishers,  will  take  ?>■  «0“pl.e  who  want  easy  country  liv-  p'^udale,  Arkansas. 

Daily  Press  Distinguished  Service  place  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  bq^x  learEditof  &  ’Publisher 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


PUBUSHER  wanting  to  expand  sloif 
religious  line  needed  as  senior  partner 


Award  for  his  vigorous  prosecu- 
t'on  of  the  labor  “kingdom”  of 


The  agenda  items  include:  Ad-  Hsher  seeks  management 


EXPERIENCED,  SUCCESSPL'L  pnb. 


U/:it:.,,v,  V  lilt  dsciiua  iiciiio  iiitiuut.  rxvi-  *15  OOO •  monthly  labor  naner  500  Usher  seeks  managenieut  siuaii  or  me- 

.1,  ‘*'7  iSl  >  vertising  and  the  Press;  relations  Each  profitable.  ^  Box  1449,  Editor  &  dium.-si^ed  daily,  with  opport^unity  to 

throned  labor  czar  now  in  Sing  ^uh  associations  of  advertisers,  Publisher.  “Tvrnrs^'r  P?oVe‘.sio"ri"  pe^^ 

i/-»n  rkf  rih q rm i/'al  aH-  . .  financial  references  available.  Box 

1639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


regulation  of  pharmaceutical  ad-  oHIO,  small,  long-established  weekly. 


'FUa  n  *11  1  t  ,  .  .  ,  .  uxiiu,  small.  loot^’esiaoiisnea  weeaiy. 

I  ne  I  ress  will  make  the  award  vertising;  newsprint,  telecommuni-  so  plant.  Large  county  seat.  No  Bro- 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  For  cations,  transport  of  newspapers  by  K®"-  Write  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Pab- 

17  years,  the  award  was  made  by  air,  television  and  the  Press,  prob-  - ; - 

the  Nassau  (L.  L)  D^Iy  Review  lems  of  freedom  of  information.  N^wl^apeV  buyl^Jalkl.^StTll** 

AM/,  wnich  suspended  publication  The  first  working  session  will  be  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
last  June.  in  the  Riksdae.  Angeles  29,  California. _ 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  60c:  2  ®  66c:  1  @  66c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum:  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

TOD  NT  30  ^ts  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa- 
Uon).  Boxholders  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

ADDRESS*  Kdito''  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
^•**'*'*  ^C'V  York  36,  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  9-3062. 


-nc  nf  frccHnm  r>f  I’nfnrmatinn  WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  Welt- 
HS  or  ireeaom  OI  miormation.  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  * 

The  first  working  session  will  be  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
in  the  Riksdag,  Angeles  29,  California. _ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Promotion 

Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 


FOR  SALE — Suburban  weeklies  in  Los 
.Ingeles  area  .  .  .  With  line  plant ...  A  1 
top  money  maker.  Unless  you  can  show  I  FLOYD  L.  HOCKENHULL,  Preiident. 
financial  responsibility  do  not  answer.  I  founder  and  Publisher  of  Circnlstiia 


Write  Box  1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  TWIN  WEEKLIES  IN 
$50,000  gross  class,  no  competition. 
1953  net  near  $20,000  including  owner- 


Management  Magazine  for  over  II 
years.  Staff  of  carefully  trained  snl 
experienced  top  circulation  producer!. 

,  .  «  ,  SERVICE  consists  of  preparation  ssd 

manager  salaries.  $15,000  -  $20,000  administration  of  proven  circulstiM 
down  may  handle.  Bailey-Krehbiel  campaigns  that  produce  sound,  lolU 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  circulation  to  meet  Publishers’  needs 
Kansas. _ 

ONLY  $12,000  down  handles  century-  WE  FURNISH  our 

old  Virginia  county  weekly.  Grossing  fif'd  ^ 

$33,5007  growing;  a  fine  buy  I  The  CRy.  Retail  Trading  Zone  ^ 

DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis.  Detroit.  drcnlatfon^ 

- -  ing  expense.  We  have  increased  newi- 

naper  clients’  circulation  as  much  u 
SUBURB.VN  PUBLISHERS  100%  using  only  sound  methods  thlt 

ATTENTION  ggj  aJlid  circulation.  We  do  not  lu 

high-pressure  methods.  We  speeislii! 

DO  you  have  $50,000?  You  can  double  producing  long-term  circulation. 


it  each  year  on  one  of  the  highest  in¬ 
come  weeklies  in  lower  Great  Lakes  ASSIGNMENTS  accepted  only  on  eon- 
area.  Proven  stability.  Gross  over  mission-percentage  basis  and  we  iUii 
$200,000.  Nets  24%.  Owner  has  other  gij  costs, 
interests — otherwise  we  wouldn’t  be 

able  to  offer  this  “once  in  a  lifetime’’  WRITE,  telephone  or  wire  Circulrtioi 
opportunity.  We’ll  prove  this  point,  if  Development  Service,  Inc.,  53  W« 
you  mean  business.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.,  Tell- 

LIBBY  AGENCY,  phone  WAbash  2-5007. 

3.5  E.  Kellogg  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  ~ 


l/eveiopmenv  -- 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.,  Teh  k 
phone  WAbash  2-5007.  _  ■ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

BALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con- 
■ultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  Ban  Fernando,  Calif. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


- ^ ^ = -  Syndicates — Features 

ANNOI INCFVIF'VT^  WEEKLY,  Chart  .\rea  3.  Fine  oppor-  .  ~ 

tunity  to  buy  at  low  price,  good  terms,  it  HAPPENED  THIS  WEEK — ^humu 
Newspaper  Appraisers  paper  without  equipment  but  favorable  interest,  syndicated  feature  .  . « 

NEWSPAPER  VAI  (iATtnvq  printing  contract.  $4,000  or  less  will  cents  weekly — Other  fe^pe  *toriei  « 

Trx  and  ntw  handle.  Field  unworked.  Write  Broker,  various  prices  —  Ed  Dickinson  IM 

ErperUncid°c‘ourt‘’w'^SS*er8  Box  1735,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Argyle  ii.,  Rochester  (7)  New  York 

*i.^s.*VAN  ben'thuyi^n*'  Pnblkatloiis  Wanted  personalized  numbers 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  CONTEST 

——5-—-—- - 5 -  DAILY  PAPER  WANTED  Copyrighted  Feature 

PubhcatioilS  for  Sale  That  Will  Interest 

A  SOUND  FIELD  -  40^^000  or  more.  Chart  Areas  Multitudes  of  Readers. 

A  STABLE  ECONOMY  I  *“4  ^  preferred.  Financial  backing  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ROOM  FOR  EXPANSION  “  cons^vative.  Mao-  _ _ _ 

csJ^ay^liTuselMn^rviaL  by*  principali.’’ ATsolute  con*fidenee*?V  HOLLYWOOD  news  — Photo  Serw 

'.“'ttS’ri'iulKJ'rViS  b'»  U27.  EdlU,,  .  P.b,l.to.  W~V1,  ™  O..,.  M 

ness,  at  the  price  of  $125,000  cash.  -  1515,  Editor  &  Pahlisner. - 

WEEKLY*'V,‘*’',™„'‘“t‘'b‘''F®  I  Bb^lTOS,  Edllor  t  P.blMj; 

recreation.  Complete  two-machine,  two  Business  Opportunities  Are  you  the  last  one  on  the  offi? 

antomatic  plant.  Qroasinff  960  000  .  i  ■  i  n  a  ■  $1 

Price  $65,000,  $17,000  down.  9*th  yey  publishing  local  news,  pic-  ^  ,  an  EDITOR  &  PC® 

TWO  papers,  one  excluiive,  total  gross  lures,  ads,  Sanders  8  is  the  Living-  ,  wriotion  to  your  horn! 

$300,000.  Large  plant,  Ludlow,  Elrod.  »ton  County  buy,  Geneaeo,  N.  Y.  LISHER  suhscripiton 

large  rotary  etc.,  should  earn  over  OPPORTUNITY  to  take  over  manage-  ®  _ one  full  year  (52  issoR 

$35,000.  $205,000.  $50,000  provides  ment  and  purchase  half  interest  in  \^ite  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Argyle  St.,  Rochester  (7)  New  York 


IN  city  of  40,000  or  more.  Chart  Areai 
1  and  2  preferred.  Financial  backing 
is  substantial  and  conservative.  Man- 


PERSONALIZED  NUMBERS 
CONTEST 
Copyrighted  Feature 
That  Will  Interest 
Multitudes  of  Readers. 
Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher 


2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  EXCLUSIVES 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  „.„ve.  r-nncpais  un.y.  «ox 

and  sold  without  publicity. -  tion  IJperb  cWtr  ul.^  cSl  &  Publisher. _ 

★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in  recreation.  Complete  two-machine,  two  Business  OpDOrtunltleS 

sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Slypes  an^matic  plant.  Groasing  ^0,000.  - - 


&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Price  $65,000,  $17,000  down. 

5,  California. _  ’TWO  papers,  one  exclusive,  total  gross 

PONFinFVTT AT  Tt^ieiiRAT ATTnM  $300,000,  Large  plant,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
(jONr  IDhATI.AL  INtORMATION  large  rotary  etc.,  should  earn  over 

w  .^®f;®P“P'''’  I^>'®l>«,'’l*.®s  .  $35,000.  $205,000.  $50,000  provides 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California,  down  payment  and  working  capital. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  at  the  price  of  $125,000  cash.  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 

HERMAN  H.  KOOH  Chart  Area  3.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  $25,000  to  $50,000  Cash 


As  down  payment  on  your  weekly  or  „  i,  war  .amnles  or  trii 

small  daily.  Must  be  in  California.  Feature  &  publiili« 

Veteran  New  York  editor  wants  to  write  Box  1705,  Editor  &  Puhli^ 

mov®.  Principals  only.  Box  1620,  Poriniitral  SiibscriotionS 


Price  $65,000,  $17,000  down  ’  ’  ®*lfi  y®*®  publishing  local  news,  pic- 

TWO  papers,  one  exclusive,  total  gross  In®*-  Sanders  8  is  the  Living- 

$800,000.  Large  plant,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  »ton  County  buy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
large  rotary  etc.,  should  earn  over  OPPORTUNITY  to  take  over  manage- 
$35,000.  $205,000.  $50,000  proridet  ment  and  purchase  half  interest  in 
down  payment  and  working  capital,  weekly  newspaper  and  printing  busi- 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  ness  for  $12,000  with  $7,000  down. 


PRICED  Right!  No  Other  Brokers  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California.  Exclusive  county  seat  in  growing  area 
Have  Our  (Jaliforuia  Listings.  Both  ABOVE-AVERAGE  return  in  profit,  o*  Dakotas.  Gross  $45,000  with  high 
Halites  and  Weeklies  Proi^rly  Priced,  and  owner  salary,  on  this  Ohio  County  net.  Box  1621.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


J.  R.  OABBERT 
3937  Orange  Riverside, 


_ Weekly  combination.  Total  price  $10,000  WILL  BUY  sizeable  interest 

Kiversiae,  tyaiitornia  only  54%  of  gross  because  ownership  in  established,  2-paper  operation  gross- 
•  r’nnciiHantc  personal  situation.  $20,000  cash  will  ing  $75,000.  Excellent  city,  Ohio.  Pre- 


NewsUaner  Consultants  personal  situation.  $20,000  cash  will  ing  $75,000.  Excellent  city,  Ohio.  Pre-  t-.,  q.affiA  '  '  975  N.  Church  Stnn 

S.,.;:;'...  .,7^  handle,  remaining  $20,000  terms.  Box  fer  working  business  manager,  adman  Rni-kford  llliso' 

NEW'SPAPER-TV  sales.  purchases,  1641,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  or  mechanical  superintendent,  although  — 

management,  finance,  personnel  p^b-  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY.  $100,000  gross  inactive  associate  will  be  considered.  ciziriMf^RF  MASON  INC 
lems.  Publishers  Service.  P.  0.  Box  class;  old.  established,  exdusive  in  Box  1640.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  MA:>WIN, 

3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  ,own  of  6,000  population.  Price  $80,-  r;  ERECTING 

- Newspaper  Appraisers  .T,-  - NOTICES -  yo;?’u'n®t 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  TOR  paper  Service.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas.  Sol  ".  22nd  St.  New  York  ll. 


of  Dakotas.  Gross  $45,000  with  high  ^^"“TT^rTir»TTT7Tvfcrri  1 
net.  Box  1621..  Editor  &  PubJisbej:^  Machinist.^^Mreh'^  E^edors^  Repsih  / 
$10,000  WILL  BUY  sizeable  interest  Maintenance,  Erections  all  type!  ’f- 
in  established,  2-paper  operation  gross-  presses  Coast  to  Coast 

ing  $75,000.  Excellent  city,  Ohio.  Pre-  Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Strut  ^ 


fer  working  business  manager,  adman 
or  mechanical  superintendent,  although 


3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  TOR 


pUeemenr“°P.;rl!lf^  OPPORTUNITY  that’s  rare  these  days'. 

l  .S'"*"  B»"y  fi"«  jo'>  department 


placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing.  Gmail  n«iw  « 
fcortgage  Loans  L^uidations,  etc.  j  growing  cit 

PRINTCRAFT  I  of  weekly.  $3 

REPRESENTATIVES  Se‘one.1 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  this  bargain. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists”  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 


ERECTING 

MOVING 

dismantling 
551  W'.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  >•  ' 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


in  growing  city  and  big  county  at  price  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
I  of  weekly.  $30,000  can  swing  deal  at  of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
I  price  that  will  double  in  two  years,  OLD  as  well  as  the  NENV  address 
I  maybe  one.  Doctor’s  orders  give  you  Saves  time  I 

I  this  bargain.  Box  1645,  Editor  tc  Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Mschinil 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  »nyw«m 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  o,  >•  >  I 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Enginecis 
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MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
^eb,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

ffe  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  Y  W  H  K  R  E 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y'. 
Rhone  SPrinir  7-1740 
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dismantled  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Main  tensnce — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Dnplez 
and  Gosi  Flat-bed  Webi 

Sll  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ljrndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS 


Used  P  r 


esses 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


7  Units  A  Folder 


Ciitofl  21J4" 

Web  Width 

.''ample  papers  on  request 
For  full  information  inquire: 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


1 — to*  6  color  new  precise  engineering 
Roto  Gravnre  Press  with  Tabloid  quar¬ 
ter  folder;  one  Pollard-ailing  addresi- 
ing  machine  48  series.  Behrens,  427 
2nd  .\ venue.  New  York  City. 


★  6ince  news]>aperB  constantly  are 
replacing  preiaei  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  liat  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GO^  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes-*— 4  Mag^azine 
2/72  and  2/90  channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  3« 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
lied  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Newsprint 


MK.ND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
t  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y.  36 


SINGLE  ROLLS  TO  CARLOAD— Pine 
qiility,  Can.'idian,  fast  delivery,  mill 
prices,  other  grade  papers.  ALgonquin 
4-8278,  New  York  City. 


Photo  Engraving 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  modern  photoengraving  shop.  Good 
Condition.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS 

GOSS  3  Deck  with  color  cylinder  2 
plates  wide,  21^"  cut-off,  AC  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Hoe  Pancoast  Model  Press.  2154"  cut¬ 
off,  excellent  for  regular  newspapers 
and  four  color  work,  all  cylinders  re¬ 
versible.  Have  presses  32  pages  to  96 
pages,  write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Box  903, 


Boise,  Idaho 


Boise.  Idaho 


I  65  INCH  Miehle  S7292  with  Dexter 
Suction  feeder  37637,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  without  motor,  $3,250.  Glen  Ste- 
venson,  1428  Grand.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


Unit-Type,  End  Roll 
221kt"  cutoff 


HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 


Floor  Units,  End  Roll 
22^"  cutoff 


SCOTT  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


4  Floor  Units,  Floor  Fed 
2254"  cutoff 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 

'  4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16’’  cut-off, 
I  .A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
<  54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
1  sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
I  color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
I  equipment,  electric  paper  hoists  extra 
I  rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception- 
j  ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper- 
I  ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 


.\rch-Type  Units 
23-9/16"  cutoff. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  A'ork  36,  N. 


5«rri« 

Bo 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 


HOE 

12  STRAIGHT  PATTERN  UNITS 

Sabstrncture  and  reels 
4  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
Sheet  cutoff  2154" 


Specifications  on  request 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


MAGAZINE  AND  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

Priced  For  Quick  Sale 


Straiqhtline  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide,  i  64  PAGE  Goss  High  Speed  magazine 

—  -  *1  Lr^L  .  .TaL  a  _ 1.  _  _  _  _  I  I  _  _ 1 _ at/M  — 


Weekl! 
ir  tris 
ilisher 


offi- 


PCB 

how 


issufi 

isher 


3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Also  32  and  48  page 
Rotary  Presses 
Immediately  available. 

For  further  particulars  write; 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


-  ““  .  Are  looking  for  a  Good,  Clean 

.  )  newspaper  press 

iepsiit,  la  A-1  Mechanical  condition, 
irpei  *1  fomplete  in  every  detail,  which 
*>■1  be  installed  and  put  into 
deration  on  a  GUARANTEED  BASIS ; 
CONTACT  US! 


Stred 

niizoiJ ; 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

Sll  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhiirst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

SPECI.ALIZING  in  Duplex  and  Goss 
Plitbed  Web  Perfectors. 

trucking  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


chiniiU 

lywhen 

6,  S.T  : 


Two  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drivei,  one 
complete  with  control  board.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho. 


preas.  Produces  maximum  85^"  x  1154 
si^ature.  1154"  cut-off.  33"  to  39”  roll 
width.  -AC  or  DC  motor. 

GOSS  High  Speed  magazine  presrS,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  64  page  comic,  32 
page  tabloid,  16  page  newspaper.  4 
plates  wide.  Color  cylinders.  Modern 
high  speed  folders.  AC  motor.  ■Stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  .Available  at  once. 

64  P.AGE  Cottrell  magazine  press,  4 
plates  wide.  Maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Produces  up  to  64  pages,  two 
colors  both  sides.  Latest  model  dryer 
worth  more  than  price  of  entire  out¬ 
fit.  AC  motor 

32  P.AGE  Goss  High  Speed  newspaper 
press.  4  plates  wide.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Double  high  speed  newspaper  folder. 
•AC  motor.  Will  sacrifice  if  sold  from 
present  premises. 

TURNER 
Printing  Machinery  Inc. 

2630  Payne  .Ave..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 
TOwer  1-1810.  Offices:  Chicago-Detroit 
-off.2  22nue 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  presi,  angle  bar  folder, 
22  54"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


Stereotype 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AN  INVITATION  TO 

ANP.A  VISITORS  who  are  equipment- 
minded,  to  visit  with  us  at 
our  offices  while  in  New  York. 

•At  Y'our  Convenience,  of  course. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

WES  DAMMES 

JACK  SHULMAN 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  POLDERS 
available  as  Sextnples  or  Ootuplea. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensioni. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 


DUPLEX 

STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (16  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
6  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 


3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— 22H 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 2154 


NEW 

PAGE  PROOF  PRESS 

FULL  page  proof  press  perfect  for  fast 
proofs  for  Editors  and  advertisers  can 
he  mounted  on  any  wall  or  column 
saves  floor  space,  hand  operated  guar¬ 
anteed  you  install,  price  F.  0.  B. 
$225.00. 

MAROACH  PIG  TRUCKS 

Designed  for  efficient  handling  of 
metal  pigs  steel  welded  frame  with 
casters. 

PAPER  OHUOKS 
For  Non-Retnrnable  Cores 

PRESS  ERECTORS 

ALL  makes  dismantled  A  erected  in 
South  &  South  East. 

WEBB  MACHINE  WORKS 

1252  Dalzell  St. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 


PLATE  SHAVER — Plane-O-Plate  made 
by  Monomelt,  7  years  old,  newly  re¬ 
paired  and  in  excellent  operating  con 
dition.  Pull  page  size,  Model  Cl,  220 
volts.  60  cycle,  7  amps,  plus  extra 
blade.  We’re  sorry  we  bought  a  new 
one;  someone  else  can  have  this  one 
for  $700.  Contact  Ben  Leuchter,  Times 
Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


1  Unit  GOSS — 12  Pages— 22)4 
1  Unit  DUPLEX— 20  Pages — 2254 
2 ’Unit  DUPLEX— 32  Pages — 22H 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES: 

3  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
6  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
6  Units  Balcony  Type — 2154 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 22)4 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22)4 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 


STEREOTYPE-FLAT  and 
CURVED 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING 
ROOMS 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 
500  5TH  AVE,.  NEW  YORK  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


4,  195<  i  editor  5  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  April  24,  1954 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


HELP  WANTED 


1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Jr.  Auto 
Plate — 22^^"  cut-off. 


Finishing  machine 

Double  truck  casting  box  with  pump 
Double  truck  shaver 
Double  truck  router 
Miscellaneous  spare  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


SACRIFICE  PRICE 


FOR  NEW  JERSEY  Daily. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts, 
write  copy  and  sell.  Many 
fringe  benefits  at  no  cost  to 
you.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send 
samples  of  work,  references, 
present  earnings  to 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


«.\NTED  Young  reporter  for  Te 
Daily  on  Coast.  Only  Chart  Area  9 
plications  considered.  Box  1426.  Eoi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ASSISTA.NT  —  Trained 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


C  RUSADING  reporter  for  small  Ctj 


daily  (under  4.000  circulation)  capiblt 
of  investigating  for  development  t{ 
community  with  factual  stories  and  u- 
inhibited  editorials.  Must  be  able  ti 


newspaper  man  who  can  handle  desk  analyze  local  government  operation  wl 
and  also  news  assijcnments.  Prefer  man  articles  that  will  arouse  citiseai. 


with  small  city  experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — for  news  pho¬ 
tos.  developing,  who  can  take  some 
news  assignments.  Excellent  opportu 


This  could  be  spot  for  ambitions  tt- 
porter  to  start  unusual  career  as  pa^ 
lisher  will  give  plenty  of  freedom.  So 
objection  to  moderate  drinker  but  si- 


FOR  further  information,  price  etc 
CONTACT 

B.  W.  WARNOCK,  Business  Manager 
GIBiSON  PUBLICATIONS, 
VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA 


BOX  1652,  EDITOR  & 
PUHLLSHER 


nity  for  capable  men.  Wire  or  phouw  cnholics  need  not  apply.  Immedisk 
7222,  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  Newa,  placement.  Do  not  send  material  to  b« 


Jacksonville,  NORTH  CAROLIN.4.  I  returned.  Following  must  be  inclndel 


RAnitt  ^1  iu  first  letter;  Background,  referent 

RADIO  news  reporter,  to  edit  and  ..  rennire.l  in-o 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  size¬ 
able,  established  semi-weekly,  head¬ 
quartered  in  well-known,  diversified. 


compile  newscasts  local  reporting  es¬ 
sential — means  some  shoe  leather  must 
be  used.  Excellent  spot  for  the  right 


es,  age,  salary  required.  Box  1752. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORNING  paper  Midwest  city  400,004 


person  in  modern  working  conditions,  population  looking  for  top  notch  copy 
Write  Maurice  K.  Henry.  General  reader.  Must  be  fast.  Good  salary; 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  Xc7ounts"  primariYy  7e"taii.  ^  flPH^R “if  ST%e;e”s" He. 

^  conditions,  associates  conjfenial.  Living  KArHKK.  Young  man.  20,000  M-E  4707  vniinr  PnhlUhpr 

RCM  CUIIIkiiAM  A  A -rr-d-  possibilities  very  pleasant.  Excellent  circulation.  Interested  in  obtaining  a'  '  ’  ' 

DCIN  OPiULIVIAN  AbbC-zCdl A I  tS  opportunity  for  present  and  develop*  nian  who  can  and  will  write  sports 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y.  ment  for  aggressive  lineage  builder  competently  in  a  fast  paced  news  ttyto, 


4uai4,c*ctA  411  dv.iurw.a,  a*ixx;aoaaav«,  ^^Tite  MauricB  K.  HenTV  General  reader.  .Must  be  fast.  Good  saUry; 

pUs'^over'^ride  on  S-pe^son  e^aff  pro^- 


Suction  \7dpcrccnure  of  gross  gain.  1  'Hddlcsboro.  Kentucky. 

_ ..  •_ _ UmiPT-t!  l-TSrTiriU  UD/Si: 


pitalization  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 
furnish  complete  information  thoux 


possibilities  very  pleasant.  Excellent  circulation.  Interested  in  obtaining  a 
opportunity  for  present  and  develop-  man  who  can  and  will  write  sports 


competently  in  a  fast  paced  new*  •tyl«, 


NEWS  DESK  Assistant  on  northeni 
New  England  daily  with  wide  cirenU- 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller  hand  ca.sting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  n03.  Boise.  Idaho. 


who  can  both  sell  and  manage.  Box  free  of  cliclies.  Full  background  and  I  tion.  Young  man  or  woman  with  col- 


1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.samples  required.  Kingsport  Times- 
News.  Kingsport.  Tennessee. 


WANTED  SPEEDAUMAT  addressing 
model:  principals. 

MATLWAY,  2  E.  23  St..  Xew  York  10. 


_ _ _  HELP  WANTED 


_ Artists — Cartoonists 


WAXTKD  at  once  for  newly  formed 
corpor.ation,  topnotch  artist  experi¬ 
enced  in  silk  screening,  layout.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Upstate'  New  York 


lege  education,  two  years  reportioj  '. 
experience  and  desire  to  work.  Write  '■ 
giving  age,  education,  experience,  iil.  . 
ary  requirements.  Box  1734,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


formed  A I) VERTLSING  SA1.,ES.MEN  for  local  Evening  Times. 


NEWS  DESK  assistant  wanted,  yooiij  j 
man  or  woman,  college  education,  two 
years  reporting  experience,  desire  to 
work.  Write  State  Editor.  Free  Preu, 
Burlington  Vermont,  giving  age,  edo- 
cation,  experience,  salary  requirementi. 
NEWS  Editor  to  take  complete  charge 


display  .stall  of  daily  newspaper  which  WANTED:  Reporter-editor  for  central  of  news  side  of  medium  sized  pictare 


xpanding  sales  staff.  Prefer  men  VViaconsin  twin  weeklies.  Excellent  conscious  weekly  in  Western  Pennsyl- 


lent  opportunity.  Upstate  New  York  between  ages  2.')  and  40.  Write  for  in-  equipment,  congenial  staff.  Knowledge  vania.  You  will  direct  small  staff  sol 

location.  Box  1732,  Editor  &  Pub-  terview  stating  age,  experience  in  sell-  photography  helpful  but  not  essen-  supervise  correspondents.  You  nuis: 

ing,  copy  and  layout  ability  necessary,  tial.  Scanagraver  and  darkroom  opera-  have  extensive  background  in  ncvi 


Circulation 


piSTKIOT  Mg\XAGKii  for  nationally 

.known 


educational  back^tround.  salary  desired 
This  is  a  forty  liour,  five  day  week 


tions  can  be  taiiRhl  here.  A^cricultural*  writing,  editing?,  makeup,  and  pictnr* 


resort  area.  Our  man  leaves  to  fulfill  journalism.  Xot  a  job  f  >r  be^nntn 


nee  bene'fits.  Car  not  necessary  reserve  obligation  May  15.  Send  com 


known  New  England  daily.  Must  be  "i"  '»•  hclpfiil.  we  pay  mileage  information,  including  competent 


good  promotion  man  willing  .md  able 


Wonderful  Opportunity  for 


to  start  in  a  district  .md  work  up.  If  iiieii  who  arc  not  afraid  t  .  put  forth 


eferences  and  samples  of  work.  Per- 
nanent.  Juneau  County  Publishers. 


you  are  stymied  in  your  present  posi-  some  extra  effort.  Write  The  Times]  Mauston.  Wisconsin. 


A*  I,  |'•voslll  l^uni-  .-ss/im  fAiifS  xiivri,..  vviavs  ■  ■  -  —  - . -  I  I'llU  II  I  I  ^  lirsi  n  II  U  1  ti  >1 1 1  uaiiir  a.  .VI  US, 

lion  and  would  like  recojfnition  for  }I«‘rald.  U.  1.  McCracken.  .Vdvortisinp:  |  WOMEX’S  Pape  Editor  for  medium  know  heads,  layout.  Box  1750,  Editor 


your  ability — this  can  be  it.  Write 
Box  1548.  Editor  &  Publisher,  tellinp 


Director.  Xorristown.  Penii’^ylvania.  I  sized  Ohio  Daily.  State  full  qualifica- 


ADVKRTISIXG  COPY  AND  LAYOUT  |  tions.  Box  1650.  Editor  &  Publisher 
Excellent  opportunity  for  younj?  man  ABLE  yi>iin2:  man  as  reporter  on  sm 


WANTED 

Circulation  Manager 


For  combined  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  First- 
class  ^  plant  in  good  city. 
Combined  daily  circulation 
40,000.  Apply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  full  data  including  three 
references  to  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia. 


with  well  established  Chicago  business  .Souttiweslern  Miehigan  Daily.  General 
publication.  Prefer  man  with  creative  assignments  and  rewrite.  Some  desk 
bent  and  some  practical  experience,  experience  helpful.  .Journalism  grad  or 
Personal  interview  necessary.  Write  equivalent  experience  necessary.  Write 
Box  1762,  Editor  &  Publisher.  full  information,  including  salary  ex- 

CALIFOKNIA  DAILY  has  opening  for  peeted.  to  Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles  Mich. 
combination  display  and  classified  sales-  .XGGRESSIVE  news  department  needs 
man.  Want  aggressive  young  man  who  man  with  some  experience  to  handle 


ABLE  young  man  as  reporter  on  small  daily.  Handle  heads  and  layout.  Alio  y 
.Souttiweslern  Miehigan  Daily.  General  experieneed  general  assignment  report- 
assignments  and  rewrite.  Some  desk  ,.r  1751.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■qiiivalent  experience  necessary.  Write  " 

'ull  information,  including  salary  ex-  *;  1 

,eeted,_toN_il^ Daily  Star.  Niles  Mich.  jetaRs"  5ity  J^t, 

AGGRESSIVE  news  department  needs  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph.  Dixon.  111. 


loves  to  sell,  with  proven  record  as 
producer.  Reply  with  eoiiiplete  resume 


wire,  layout,  rural  news,  yet  able  to 
take  turn  at  news  stories  and  features. 


and  salary  requirements  to  .lohn  Wood,  t  Camera  experienee  helpful  but  not 
Willows  Daily  Journal.  Willows,  Cal.  |  necessary.  Give  experience,  complete 


WIRE  editor  with  experience.  comp»- 
tent  all  phases  for  busy  small  dsilj 
northern  Illinois.  Fine  opportunjtj 


DISPI,AY  ADVERTISING  manager, 
tliorouglily  experienced  in  all  details. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1701.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  WESTERN  DAILY,  met- 
ropolitan  county  area,  needs  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  display  adman.  Must 
be  reliable,  well-rounded  in  layout  and 
copy.  No  high-pressure,  no  special  edi- 


necessary.  Give  experience,  complete  f*”"  raiiable  newsman-editor  seekint 
history,  salary  needs,  two  references.  immediate  locatio  . 


availability.  Marion  Russell,  Sidney. 

Ohio.  News. _ 

DESKM.\N  by  Chart  Are.a  Jl  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  12.000.  .Annual  bonus, 
other  benefits.  Send  qualifications,  ref- 


Give  full  jiarticiilars  first  letter.  R.  Y. 
Heck,  Belvidere  (Illinois)  Daily  B«- 
piiblican.  _  _ _ 


Y'OUNG  man  J.  Grad,  for  general  re 
porting,  large  weekly  newspaper,  ptt- 


erences  and  salary  required  to  Box  nianent,  two  wceka  vacation  with  p»T. 


1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  and  wire  edi- 


car  necessary.  Please  send  bsek- 
groiind.  details,  salary  desired  inil 


CIKCUL.-4TION  MANAGER  for  group  tions,  no  congratulatory  pages.  We  «f-  tor  to  fill  newly  created  post  as  Sun-  available  in  first  letter, 

nnio',*  22.000  cir-  fer:  good  salary;  security;  a  clean,  day  editor.  Job  combines  feature  as-  necessary  . 

culation.  Prefer  young,  aggressive  dis-  modern  city  in  which  to  live  and  rear  signments  with  one  day  weekly  on  Patchogue  .GIvanee.  P®*  .  ^ 

l^®''Se  daily.  Must  children:  fine  working  conditions;  ex-  wire  desk.  Apply  to  E.  J.  Karrigan,  tni- 

bi  able  to  handle  boys,  know  ABC.  cellent  climate  and  unexcelled  recrea-  Ameriesn-News.  .Aberdeen.  S.  D.  /o.''  ^ 

Unusual  opportunity  for  right  man  nv.>ar!oni-<>  nnr.  — r; — — r — TT  Tnthill  or  Mr.  Moog. _ 


modern  city  in  which  to  live  and  rear  signments  with  one  day  weekly  on 
children:  fine  working  conditions;  ex-  wire  desk.  Apply  to  E.  J.  Karrigan, 


Americsn-News.  .Aberdeen.  S.  D. 


H?r“a*lTNe^an«n,“J'.‘‘^Q^“T-  tional  facilities.  Detail  experience,  per-  (jkNKR.AL  REPORTER  able  to  handle 


I 


and  salary  proves  it.  Write  all  i» 
letter  to  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Poll- 
lislier. 

,-*«M  lETY  EDITOR  for  one  of  tit 
country's  best  suburban  dailies.  Mot:  J 


I'liblislier. _ 

■SIMRTS  EDITOR  for  lively  suburbia  *< 


Herald  Newsnanera  w  ^  j  iiun.ii  laiiiiin-s.  .-311.^11-1111-.  i..  r-  (IKNEK.AL  KERtlKTER  stile  to  handle  1 - * 

Garv  t_jF;®P®P‘”'  •  R'OSe  Rd-.  sonal  d.ata.  salary  requirements  in  your  minor  cioiirts.  city  hall,  police  for  I  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  run  staff  ol  | 

letter.  Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher,  afternoon  daily.  Opportunity  to  ad-  aft.-rnonn  and  Sun.Iay  paper  in  Chiri  • 


Classified  AdvcrH«fa»g 


WANTED  —  First  Class  Advertising  I  vance.  Prefer  journalism  graduate  ]  .Area  4.  Heavy  work  load  with  chaatt 


man  or  combination  News  and  Adver-  with  some  experience.  Give  back-  to  build  and  advance.  All  repliei  u 


tising  man  for  one  of  North  Carolina’s  ground,  salary  requirements.  Chart  sfrietest  confidence.  Box  1763,  Editor 


best  semi-weekly  newsiiapers.  Perma- 1  Ares  2.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  &  Publisher. 


_ _ _  Elkin  Tribune,  Elkin,  North  Carolina,  on'  growing  metropolitan'  daily  in  PENN.'^YLVANIA  daily  and  wooklf 

advertising  manag-  ir Southwest’s  most  beautiful  city.  Box  papers  have  immediate  openingl  for 

friu  _  1726.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ill  classifications  of  mechanic*!**- 

E  -S:.!.!!  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— FA 3T  - uTxTmr.p — - 1 - i - T  partment  personnel.  Open  and  umw 

and  accurate  for  work  on  sfterni  on  JUNIOR  EDITOR  With  at  least  ghop.  Send  application  to  PNPA.  804 

dailv  124.000  rirciilatinnl  in  Ohio  V»  y,®''  *  ex^rience.  Good  future— Ex-  Xelegranh  Bldg..  Harrisburg.  P««»: 

ley  city.  Good  pay.  other  benefiU  <'«>?'“  Position  assured  with  v.qT - 

Opening  available  at  once.  Kentucky  eatabliahed  business  publication  IN-TERTYPE  SACHIN IS-n  i-niol 

background  preferred;  not  essential  located  in  Chicago,  if  you  can  qua  ify.  nights  Metropolitan  New  York  *r*i 

Airmail  full  background,  references  Personal  interview-  necessary.  Write  Must  be  _exi^rienced.  Box  17 lo.  tin 


nent  position  in  a  good  town  for  the  HAVE  copy  desk  opening  for  alert, 
right  man.  References  required.  The  experienced  man,  preferably  30  to  40. 


Mechanical 

PENN.-^YLVANIA  daily  and  w««W 


&  Publisher. 


OL.AS.SIFIED  manager  small  paper  daily  (24,000  circulation)  in  Ohio  Va 
with  highly  developed  department.  Per-  ley  city.  Good  pay,  other  benefit* 


manent.  Pull  details  first  letter,  back-  Opening  available  at  once.  Kentucky 
ground.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Pub-  background  preferred;  not  essential 


Airmail  full  background,  references. 


Display  Advertising 


family  and  draft  status,  salary  needed'  Rox  1700.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


to  Box  1544.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  man  experienced  and  comps-  ■x.i.u.c  ....in  .nu  . . . .  -  .x 

ADVERTISING  salesman,  town  of  33,-  tent  in  all  phases  for  morning  dstly  in  imaginative  copyreader  for  aggressive  tion,  Sll'i  hour  week.  13  w-eek  •>*• 

Experience  preferable,  but  begin-  Chart  Area  11.  Want  man  available  women’s  department.  Replies  will  be  benefit,  insurance,  vacation  etc.  Sew 

s  will  be  considered.  Send  refer-  at  once.  Give  full  background,  salary  kept  confidential.  All  information  in  $2,967  per  hour.  Union. 


LARGE  Midwest  daily  looking  for  ex¬ 
perienced  feature  writer  and  skillful. 


tor  t  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE  MACHINIST 
Immediately.  14  machines.  Day  tit**; 


ences  to  Robert  Frndeger,  Galesburg,  I  and  referenceSt  Boi  1530,  Editor  4  1  first  letter.  Salary  range  $120.  Box  I  phone  Leo  Carle.  Erie  Dispatch,  Erla 


Illinois,  Daily  Register-Mail, 

144 


1761,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  April  24,  1954 


HELP  WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 


Mechanical 


MAOHiNiST  lor  all  Iniertype  ihop 
ifternoon  daily  100,000  plus  circnla- 
tion.  Teletypeaetter  experience  helpful 
but  not  a  mual.  Will  pay  over  $2.68 
bate  scale  for  right  man.  Excellent 
peniian,  hospitalisation  and  insurance 
^aos.  Write  George  Kuna.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Promofion — Public  Relations 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
EXPERIENCED  MAN 


IF  YOU  ore  a  top-quality 
writer  under  40;  if  you  have 
thorough  experience  in 
newspapers  or  magazines: 
if  you  are  a  graduate  of 
an  accredited  college;  If 
your  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner  are  mature  and  busi¬ 
ness-like:  if  you  seriously 
desire  responsibility;  if  you 
are  sales-minded;  then  you 
may  be  interested  In  a 
career  with  our  soundiy- 
estabilshed  Public  Relations 
Department. 

THIS  agency  department 
now  has  more  than  25  ac¬ 
count  executives. 

WE  are  a  4-A  agency  in 
Pittsburgh. 

SEND  complete  resume  to: 
P.  O.  Box  1835,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


Classified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adoiinistrative 


HIGHEST  S.XbARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
.lobs  in  Classified  go  to  who’ve  got 
the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  P.arish  Course 
in  Cliissitied  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future! 

EXTIRE  correspondence  program  su-  | 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ-  ' 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You  ' 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily  I 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  FLUNK  ; 
and  get  dropi>ed  from  School's  rolls,  j 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre-  j 
sen  ted  by  staff-members  in  training.  \ 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately- — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  -Vdvertising 
2900  X.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


20  TEARS  executive  experience  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising  on 
100,000  to  500,000  circulation  papers 
in  highly  competitive  metropolitan 
market.  Knowledge  of  costs,  produc¬ 
tion,  budgets,  promotion,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.  Strong  on  developing  hard 
selling,  high-niorale  organization  and 
sales  training.  Presently  connected 
but  interested  in  Business  Manager  or 
.Advertising  Director  opportunity  with 
aggressive  organization.  Available  for 
N.  Y.  interviews  during  .\XP.\  meet¬ 
ings.  Box  1623.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circnlatioa 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administnitivc 


CIRCULATIUN  Manager  or  Assistant; 
can  run  the  department  or  right  hand 
a  busy  Circulation  Director.  Producer 
of  sound  circulation  and  revenue 
growth.  Available  30  days.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1505,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Alert,  creativ«-tninded,  abundant 
know-how,”  24  years  experience  di¬ 
recting  and  selling  Retail,  General, 
Classified  in  competitive  markets,  50- 
250,000  circulation.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Now  associated  with 
Northern  Daily  but  I  am  seeking  a 
better  opportunity  on  a  progressive 
daily  newspaper  located  in  Florida  or 
Chart  Areas  4,  5,  9.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  New  York  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Well 
known,  prominent,  able  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Wants  change  after  years  of 
successful  service  with  present  em 
ployer.  Friendly  association  with  all 
whom  have  been  associated.  Record  on 
circulation  and  revenue  outstanding 
Very  successful  in  developing  gooc 
and  loyal  organization.  Interested  in 
position  that  offers  challenge  and  se¬ 
curity.  Strictly  confidential.  Box  1538. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


- I 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  | 

Consultant 
Trouble-Shooter 

(LOCAL,  CHAIN.  AND  INTERNA-  | 

TIONAL)  . 

; - ;  SEEK  opportunity  to  show  results  in  ■ 

F.tMOUS  one-man  show  management  top  jobs  or  as  a  backstop  to  over-  i 
seeks  capable  man  'woman  to  book,  burdened  executive  in  cutting  costs 
pablicize.  show  with  colleges  junior  and  building  circulation,  advertising 
leagues,  etc.  $100.  per  week  plus  pev-  ''neage  and  profits.  | 

rentage.  Earnings  between  $2.-)0-$,)00. 

Box  1758,  Editor  &  Publisher.  .  CONVERTED  ONE  $300,000  ANNUAL 

I  LOSER  TO  PROFIT 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Interest 
ed  in  new  metropolitan  affiliation 
Cause  of  change  recent  acquisition  of 
Washington  Times-Herald  by  Washing 
ton  Post.  Experience  includes  20  years 
with  Times-Herald.  preceded  by  con¬ 
nections  with  other  Eastern  and  Mid 
Western  newspapers.  Street  Sales  and 
Home  Delivery  experience.  Nationally 
accepted  references  on  request.  Chart  | 
.Area  no  concern.  War  time  official  du¬ 
ties  required  extensive  travel.  Avail¬ 
able  for  personal  interview.  Box  1606 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  married. 
15  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  work.  Carrier  training,  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  A.B.C.  records,  mail 
room,  motor  routes  etc.  Wants  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Florida.  Prefer  central  or  west 
coast.  Top  man  or  country  manager 
Write  Box  1617,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

We  can  use  one  additional 
YOUNG,  experienced, 
newspaper  feature  saleman. 
We  are  interested  ONLY' 
in  reliable  young  man  of 
good  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  who  is  a  real  pro¬ 
ducer  and  willing  to  travel 
constantly.  Excellent  income 
for  exceptional  salesman 
who  knows  features  and 
newspapers.  Applications 
will  be  strictly  confidential 
and  our  present  salesmen 
know  about  this  ad.  Major 
Syndicate  —  Headquarters 
New  York  City.  Write 
giving  experience  and  sales 
record.  Box  1601  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


20  YEARS'  experience,  succeiiful 
publisher,  general  manager,  adviser  to 
Boards  of  Directors;  and  executive 
assistant  to  General  Manager  of  a 
National  Newspaper  chain. 

KNOW  business  from  ground  npl 
Including  expert  knowledge  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  budget  control. 

HAVE  flair  for  promotion;  labor 
j  and  pnblie  relations.  All  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  confidence.  Prefer  work  on 
rat  in  accomplishments  basis. 

UNIVERSI’TY  Orsduate,  journalism 
and  business  administration.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

CAN  interview  before  or  during 
ANPA  Convention. 

BOX  1543,  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  manager  with  exten 
sive  experience  in  highly  competitive 
fieids  desires  ohange.  .Available  on 
thirty  days  notice  to  present  employer. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Write 
Box  1627,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
AGER  with  outstanding  record  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Will  consider  city,  sub¬ 
urban.  or  country  job.  Box  1647,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


12  YEARS’  experience  as  manager  on 
daily  papers  15.000  or  under.  All 
phases  of  Circulation.  Available  April 
2nth.  Box  1603.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Business  Manager,  or 
Assistant  To  Publisher 

C.AN  meet,  solve  challenging  prob¬ 
lems.  Seek  development  opportunity, 
.At  present  publisher  in  medium-sized 
midwestern  city,  seven  years.  Success¬ 
ful  record  in  weekly,  semi-weeklyA 
daily  operations,  individually  and 
chain-owned.  Rounded  advertising, 
circulation,  editorial,  financial  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Some  radio-tele¬ 
vision  background,  too.  Active  civical- 
ly.  Age  41.  Married,  children.  Box 
1642.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICE 

Literary  Agency _ | 

'VRITtRSI  AVe  have  a  continual  need  I 
tw  books,  TV  scripts,  short  stories, 
.^t*™**.  etc.  Write  for  terms 
TOD.AY!  Mead  .Agency,  419— 4th 
'tenue.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


23  YEARS  administrative  and  finan¬ 
cial  experience  in  paper-making  and 
combination  news-paper-radio.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Special  attention  to  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  personnel  administration, 
employee  relations.  Excellent  referenc¬ 
es.  Available  during  .ANPA  conven¬ 
tion.  Box  1611.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


flRGULATION  .MANAGER — Now  City 
Circulation  Manager  of  aggressive 
Midwest  Morning-Evening-Sunday  op¬ 
eration.  Highly  competitive  area. 
Ready  to  be  yonr  Circulation  Manager. 
Formerly  Circulation  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager.  Country  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  31  years  old.  5  years  with  one 
of  country’s  ablest  circulators  who 
heads  list  of  top  references  available. 
Future  now  bright  hut  indefinite. 
$6,400  gross  income  1053.  Box  1736. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Super¬ 
visor,  now  employed  as  Manager  on 
small  evening  Daily.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  ABC  procedure,  Mali  pro¬ 
motion,  and  Little  Merchant  plan. 
Have  had  12  years  both  metropolitan 
and  small  daily  experience.  30  years 
old.  2  children,  sober  and  industrious. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Box 
1722,  Editor  .A-  Publisher.  | 

INDU.STRIOUS  young  circulation  i 
manager,  experienced  .ABC.  Little  I 
Merchant,  carrier  and  mail  promotion  i 
desiri-s  change  to  progressive  daily,  to 
20.000.  Excellent  record.  Box  1723, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher.  ' 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  24,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 

EIGHT  Successful  years  circulation 
manager  of  20,000  clast  paper  alto 
handled  building  maintenance  and  pur¬ 
chased  luppliea.  Have  handled  mail 
subscription  and  country  departments 
on  large  papers.  Desire  to  make 
change.  Make  offer.  Write  Box  1430, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLAtiSlFlED  MANAGER 
PAST  RECURDS  show  consistent 
gains.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes 
challenge,  therefore  can  handle  any 
size  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  16(>9,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MATURE  Woman,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  classified  and  display.  Qualified 
to  sui)ervise  phone  room.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  background.  Free  to  travel. 
Write  giving  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CocrcspomicBts 

NEWSM.AN  and  recent  law  grad  resid¬ 
ing  Geneva  available  for  general  cover¬ 
age  Geneva  Asia  Conference.  Experience 
International  relations.  Fluent  French, 
German,  English,  Italian.  Contact: 
C.  H.  Brugger,  11  rue  de  Candolle, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. _ 

EXPERIENCED  foreign  correspond- 
ent,  33,  single,  ready  tackle  any  assign¬ 
ment.  anywhere,  for  any  publication 
willing  print  facts.  Salary  secondary 
importance.  Established  by-line.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  U.S.,  Canadian  references. 
WouKi  consider  free  lance  propositions. 
.Available  for  interview.  Box  1728, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

TOP  flight  advertising  manager,  35, 
now  heading  4-man  staff  on  9,000 
daily,  seeks  ad  manager’s  position  on 
10,000-20,000  daily  or  top  staff  ipot  on 
large  paper,  8  years  present  position. 
Expert  layontist.  Thorough  knowledge 
merchandise,  sales  and  supervialon. 
Excellent  character,  finest  references. 
A  real  producer.  Write  Box  1519, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strong  on 
organization,  contact,  aellingl  Can 
build  loyal  appreciative  clients  .  .  . 
no  high  pressure.  Excellent  layont  and 
copywriting  .  .  .  know  how  to  merchan- 
di»e.  Prefer  amall  daily  or  aggressive 
weekly  on  West  Coast.  Box  1629, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SPECIALIST  special  editional  Avail¬ 
able  May  1.  Unexceptionable  refer¬ 
ence  s^_Boxl624^ditor&_PubBshe^ 


GUARANTEED  RESULTS  for 
GUARANTEED  UPPORTUNITY 

•Ad  manager  now  in  10  to  20,000 
circulation.  28,  War  II  vet,  family,  6 
years’  ex|>erienie.  Missouri  grail.  Now 
eniployi-il  willioiit  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  35%  increase  last  year.  I'm 
looking  for  a  publisher  who  can  rec¬ 
ognize  and  reward  proiluetion.  Write 
Box  174.'>.  Eilitor  Sc  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL 

Advertising  Executive 
.AGE  37.  desires  to  make  a  change. 

COULD  be  available  June  15th.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background.  Expert  on  layouts 
and  ropy!  (Award  for  layout  excel¬ 
lence) 

PLUS — Thorough  knowledge  of  Mer- 
ehandising  and  selling.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  real  producer,  write  Box 
1738.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EdRoffial 

AVAILABLE  SOON:  woman  "Txperl- 
enced  in  reporting,  reiearch,  copyedit¬ 
ing,  M9J.  Wants  Summer  or  permanent 
job.  Can  go  anywhere.  In  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box  1446, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

I  LOVE  a  good  fight.  Where  can  I  find 
the  editor  who  wantt  to  roll  up  hii 
sleeves  and  do  tome  honeat-to-God 
community-level  crusading  I  The  by¬ 
line  meant  more  than  the  buck.  23, 
NYU  grad,  16  months  aporU  editor 
18.000  Army  paper  Europe.  D/A  ci- 
tstion  for  top  column  in  service.  Maga¬ 
zine  feature  lalea.  Samplei.  Box  1407, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  —  New  York  and  Texat 
dailies’  experience.  A.B.  degree.  33, 
married,  sober,  will  travel.  Box  1406, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ ^itorial 


HERE’S  A  MAN  .  .  . 
who  wants  to  write  editorials 
again.  He  has  two  degrees  in 
political  science  .  .  .  has  written 
and  edited  pamphlets  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  Foreign  Poiicy  Assoc¬ 
iation,  ECA/MSA,  etc.  .  .  .  coanth- 
ored  an  award-winning  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Washington  P68t  .  ,  . 
has  traveled,  lived  and  worked 
in  Europe  .  ,  .  AND  has  had  7K 
years  of  editorial-writing  ex¬ 
perience  on  leading  dailies. 

Now  available,  best  references. 

For  interview  at  ASNE  or  ANPA 
meetings  write  or  call  T.  K.  Ford. 
5921  33d  St.  NW,  Washington.  D.  0. 
REPORTER,  EDITOR-FREE  DANCE 
WRITER,  27,  employed  New  York, 
over  4  years  experience,  J  Orad,  mar¬ 
ried  wants  newspaper  work  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  11  or  12.  Can  interview  at 
A.NJ’.A.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR 
KNOWS  show  business  backwards  and 
forwards.  Can  build  interest  in  enter¬ 
tainment  page.  Excellent  references. 
Clips  upon  request.  Box  1525,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEASONED  REPORTER 
TWO  years  city  beat  experience  on 
two  good  New  England  medium-sized 
dailies  plus  editing  8,000  circulation 
Navy  weekly.  Some  time  on  desk  and  1 
wire  copy.  Extensive  photo  experience. 
Some  free-lance  magazine  work.  Col¬ 
lege.  24.  Have  car,  Rollei,  family,  no 
debts.  Looking  for  a  job  with  a  future 
on  a  good  paper — anywhere.  Box  1408, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
NEW  York  Daily.  Former  Professional 
baseball  player,  columnist,  cartoonist, 
makeup,  vet,  28.  Available  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  Interview.  Big  Town-Big  Time 
References.  Howard  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 
4568  Manhattan  College  Parkway, 
New  York  City.  KIngsbridge  6-1591, 
EXPERIENCED,  reliable  reporter — 5 
years  on  dailies  in  New  York,  Ohio. 
Seek  post  with  future  in  Chart  Areas 
1,  2.  J-grad.  28.  Married.  Box  1536, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 3  years  with  large  daily, 
also  editor  of  weekly,  lyi  years  in 
public  relations,  desires  return  to 
daily,  resume  on  request,  married, 
age  30,  will  relocate.  Box  1501,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


SEEK  Chart  Area  6  June  1,  37, 
Vet,  J-grad,  single,  iyi  years*  experi¬ 
ence,  last  2  sports  writer.  Also  college 
publicity.  Box  1504,  Editor  A  PuV 
lisher. _  _ 


SPORTS  editor,  middle  30’s,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  20,000  or  more 
circulation  paper  In  Chart  Area  0  or 
2.  Consider  staff  on  news  desk-sports 
eembine.  $90  miviimum.  Available 
after  June  1.  Best  references.  Box 
1503,  Editor  A  PnblUher. 


VERSATILE  wire,  desk,  reporter, 
makeup-man,  9  years  present  daily 
100,000  circulation,  seeks  opportunity 
on  medium  or  large  daily  West  or 
Midwest.  Age  47,  married.  Inquiries 
answered  fully.  Box  1518,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
HOMELESS  since  Times-Herald  died, 
I  seek  berth  on  lively,  competitive 
dsil^r.  Wide  experience  on  Western 
dailies  topped  by  18  months  in  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  Only  30,  can  do  any¬ 
thing  from  leg  work  to  editing.  No 
preferences.  Bids  sought  from  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Box  1547,  Editor  & 
Publisher^ _ 


EDITOR-FEATURE  WRITER  wants 
permanent  Eastern  news  or  magazine 
spot.  Hardworking,  imaginative,  reli¬ 
able.  B.J..  B.A.,  veteran.  Box  1635, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-deakman  seek 
position  in  Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1605,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

LIVEWlRE  reporter  needs  post  with 
future  on  honest,  scrappy  daily  any¬ 
where.  4  years  experience.  Vet,  26, 
degree,  married.  Can  interview  May 
1-14  In  Chart  Areas  1-2.  Box  1634, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

EDITOR,  lor  medium-sized  daily. 
Editing  Ohio  paper  since  1947.  Pre¬ 
viously  in  Eastern  state,  small  town 
and  metropolitan  fields.  17  years  news- 
papering.  Varied  reporting,  copy  desk, 
makeup,  editorial  writing,  management, 
general  experience.  Advertising  and 
circulation  background,  too.  University 
graduate.  Married.  Box  1643,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

LOOKING  for  savvy!  7  years:  daily 
editorials,  editor  prize  weekly,  adver¬ 
tising,  free-lance  publicity.  Copy-wise 
family  man,  vet,  38,  B.A.  Box  1636, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  28,  4  years’  experience, 
3  with  wire  service,  A.B.,  M.S.,  wants 
work  New  York  City,  New  England, 
available  for  interviews  during  ANPA 
convention.  Box  1612,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER  or  editorial  assistant, 
news  feature  and  publicity  writing; 
editorial  production  and  house  organ 
experience.  Alert,  accurate,  conscien¬ 
tious.  B.A.  degree,  28.  Box  1651 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now 
working  on  Ohio  17,000  daily,  wants 
to  relocate  in  south,  midwest,  or  west. 
Single,  22,  draft  exempt,  has  car, 
Rolleiflex.  ’Three  years’  experience  in 
sports,  courthouse,  city  hall,  features, 
and  general  assignment.  Write  Box 
1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
Far  East  newspaper,  magazine  or  news 
service  job.  Six  years  news-photo  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 
Now  covering  Interior  and  Arctic 
Alaska  in  dual  capacity  for  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  Work  often  pub¬ 
lished  nationally.  Write  or  wire  Jim 
Douthit,  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


TOP  feature  writer,  reporter  for  any 
newspaper,  now  employed  on  small  one. 
Thorough  authoritative  survey  articles 
that  get  readership.  Conversant  on 
economy,  the  arts,  mechanics,  social 
sciences  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to 
find  sources  and  ask  questions.  Let  me 
send  you  tear  sheets  and  other  evi- 
dence.  Box  1610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TRAVEL - FASHION 

Feature  Writer 
Box  1632,  Editor  A  Publisher 
U.S.  INFORMATION  Service  Branch 
chief;  recently  returned,  2  years  Ko¬ 
rea.  Determined  find  opportunity  write, 
learn  editorial  work  on  magaiine, 
small  newspaper.  Will  accept  reader's 
job  or  exchange  commercial,  stenogra¬ 
phic  experience  for  minimum  wage, 
future,  chance  to  learn.  Single.  Chart 
Area  1,  2  or  3.  Box  1607,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  46,  offers  integrity,  experi¬ 
ence,  imagination.  Produces  lively, 
readable  newspaper.  Strong  on  local 
editorials,  community  iservice.  Best 
references.  Malcolm  Hartley,  824  Lex¬ 
ington,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

”AH,  SPRING!” — Will  Marry  Soon. 
Therefore,  building  solid  future.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  weekly  experience, 
editorial  and  advertising;  also  radio 
and  television  writing,  announcing  and 
directing;  personnel  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  23,  draft  exempt.  Box  1718, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEAUTY  FEATURE  —  bright,  differ¬ 
ent;  with  business-building  potential. 
Recognized  beauty  editor.  Can  inter¬ 
view  at  ANPA.  Box  1532,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  use  more  news  from  the 
Nation’s  Capital!  Would  like  to 
represent  wide-awake,  progressive 
daily.  Experienced.  Have  office.  Box 

1717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  35,  seasoned  by  9  ag¬ 
gressive  zestful  years,  delights  in  get¬ 
ting  news,  repeatted  award  winner, 
seeks  publisher  who  realizes  coverage 
is  going  through  transformation,  wants 
to  vitalize  his  paper.  I  want  career 
rewarding  position  to  satisfy  driving 
ambition,  kwep  staff  rolling,  serve 
readers  to  the  hilt.  Box  1727,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN — Diversified  experience, 
(27),  employed,  college,  car,  vet,  am¬ 
bitious,  conscientious,  family,  desire 
living  wage.  Box  1756,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial _ 

DESK  MAN,  experienced,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent,  responsible  post.  Proven  Admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
PM  only.  Box  1709,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-COLUMNIST,  unique  con¬ 
tacts  hcre-ahroad,  specialist  Asiatic 
alTairs,  minority  problems.  Would  build 
up  your  book  section.  Free  relocate. 
Box  1708,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  OR  M.\NAGER — Now  edit¬ 
ing  one  of  largest  weeklies  on  Pacific 
Coast  wants  to  edit  or  manage  small 
daily  again.  Over  15  years’  experience 
general  manager  and/or  editor.  Any¬ 
where  on  coast.  Seeking  greater  op¬ 
portunities.  Excellent  background  and 
references.  Sober,  hard  worker.  Box 
1707.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Former  foreign  correspondent,  Colum¬ 
bia  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  available  for  free¬ 
lance  writing  and  editing  assignments 
(fact  as  fiction).  Guarantee  250,000 
words  edited;  20,000  words  written 
per  week.  Permanent.  One  million 
words  published.  Minimum  terms.  Box 
1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter-radio  writer 
with  Master’s  degree  seeks  editorial/ 
public  relations  job  in  New  York  or 
nearby.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Publisber. 
FARM  EDITOR  on  8,000  Midwest 
daily  interested  in  advancing  to  larger 
field  Chart  Area  8.  Married,  43,  family. 
Twelve  years  present  location.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Box  1731,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FASHION  COLUMN.  DATELINE 
NEW  YORK 

LIVELY,  informative.  For  feminine 
readers  it’s  as  good  as  a  gals  holiday 
here.  No  commercial  puffism.  By  estab¬ 
lished  editor.  Interview,  ANPA.  Box 

1704.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  Stars  A  Stripes  Foreign 
Correspondent  wishes  Desk  or  Repor- 
torial  work  on  small  or  medium  Chart 
Area  1  or  2  paper.  ’’Big  Switch”, 
’’PW’s”,  other  events  covered  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Japan.  Single,  draft  exempt.  25. 
ABJ.  Cliviliun  experience  in  sports, 
headline  writings,  make-up.  Familiar 
with  camera.  No  Fioater.  Box  1740, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU’RE  looking  for  sports  editor 
who’s  firm  believer  in  local  angle, 
makeup  prize  winner,  12  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  top  column  writer,  31,  single, 
J-grad,  bMt  references,  whose  paper 
died,  contact  Box  1748,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


MATURE  MAN  experienced  in  all 
phases  news  work  on  5-10,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  dailies  can  fill  that  spot 
where  you  need  a  steady,  capable  per¬ 
former.  Salary  not  excessive.  Chart 
Area  8  or  12.  Box  1746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mitorial 


MAG.VZINE  editorship  or  good  lUf 
position  wanted  by  competent,  experj. 
enced  C.  of  1.  joiirnaiism  graduti. 
Editor  of  consistent  prizi'-winnisi 
weekly  newspaper.  House  organ  editor. 
Magazine  account  and  production  work 
for  large  printing  firm.  Good  writer, 
photographer,  makeup  man.  Good  U 
roughs  and  copy.  Thorough  knowled{t 
of  production.  Proven  management  ssi 
public  relations  ability.  Be.st  refer¬ 
ences.  Family.  $125  minimum  to  start 
— anywhere.  Box  1721.  Editor  A  Pab 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  not 
handling  all  local  and  wire  3,500  Mid-  ^ 
west  daily.  College  grad,  33,  veteru,  t 
6  years  present  paper.  Some  camera  I 
experience.  .\lso  know  job  work.  Mar-  } 
ried,  2  sons.  Minimum  $100.  Box 
1729.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  young,  metro-  * 
politan  and  community  experience;  ei-  f 
pable,  dependable;  wants  reporting  I 
job.  Can  interview  .4NPA,  but  will  jo  ( 
anywhere.  Box  1741,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher^ _ 


PERM.\XENT  editorial  joh  wanted. 
Experienced,  married,  young.  Good  { 
writer  and  worker.  Cool  summers,  aia-  > 
cere  employer  essential.  F.  C.  Pa|e,  * 
1205  South  Webster  -V venue,  Oreea 
Bay,  Wisconsin. _ 


PRE-MEDICAL  grad,  journalism  u- 
tension  courses,  woman,  26,  eager  to 
start  as  science,  welfare,  woman'i 
page,  book  page  writer.  1  year  bool 
publicity,  3  years  magazine  experience. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1714,  Editor  d 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  2  jrn. 
(2)  Midwest  small  dailies,  would  like 
to  settle  on  fine  medium  daily  in  nice 
town.  Vet,  camera,  car.  Single,  2d. 
Write  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  small  city  and  couoty 
beats  9  years,  excellent  references.  £i  | 
perience  in  radio  news.  Want  spot  oo  ' 
pm  daily.  Chart  Area  12.  Box  1717. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  28,  Married,  5  years’  ei- 
perience.  Use  Camera,  been  bureau 
chief,  all  beats,  sports,  J-Grad,  paper 
died.  Box  1749,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SKILLED  WRITER-Editor  seeks  peti¬ 
tion  with  publisher  or  consumer  ma(i- 
zine.  Also  available  free  lance  critieiia 
(experienced  books,  drama,  moviei). 

Box  1719,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Experienced.  Good 
habits.  Don’t  drink.  No  floater.  Nat 
afraid  to  work.  Job  must  csrry  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  1724,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS  OB  NEWS.  3  years’  expen- 
ence  dailies,  Missouri  grad,  27.  Bot 
1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Kditorial 


MM  Kit  work,  desk  or  reporliug  (or 
Siting,  typing  manuscripts),  wanted 
br  woman,  30,  M.A.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
loar  years’  newspaper  work.  Also 
ttsebing.  office  experience.  Box  1706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SWEET  SET-UP!  DARN  BIGHT.  All 
modern  daily,  swell  staff,  stimulating 
best.  AND  the  best  D.\RN  managing 
editor  a  guy  could  want  to  work  for. 
But  after  2yi  years  this  restless  re¬ 
porter  seeking  switch  to  AM  over 
75  000  circulation.  Available  6  weeks 
after  notified  of  hiring.  Vet,  degree, 
references  aplenty.  Box  1754,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

TO  KEEP  YOUR  PUBLICATIONS — 
Woman’s  Page  Editor  (9  years  metro¬ 
politan  papers)  with  undertsanding, 
ideu,  and  exceptional  writing-editing 
ability.  Available  shortly.  Interested 
particularly  in  supervisory  for  chain. 
Interview  at  ANP.\.  Box  1533,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


J  W.lNT  features  from  Europe!  Writer, 
I  5  years  newspaper  experience,  MS  in 

_  1  journalism,  will  file  what  you  like. 

I  Box  1713.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Good  Various  Departments 


AVAILABLE 

IMMEDIATELY 

Fortner  employees  of  the 
Wilmington  Sunday  Star, 
Delaware's  73-year-old  news¬ 
paper,  which  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  last  Sunday. 

5  TOPFLIGHT 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

.  .  .  This  team  produced  a  gain  of 
1,114,000  lines  in  the  last  12  months 
(78°o  Increase). 


4  TOPFLIGHT 
tV*.-  CIRCULATION  & 

‘  PROMOTION  MEN 

0^  .  .  .  This  team  produced  a  10,000 

N«  (net  paid)  circulation  gain  In  the 
lett  12  months  (50%  increase). 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Pbotography _ 


••PICTURE  EDITORS”  . 

MY  Experience  includes  —  Sports  — 
Spot  News  —  Features  —  Pix  Page 
and  General.  —  Fairchild  operator  — 
Formerly  with  2  top  dailiea  and  news 
service.  —  Young  vet  —  own  car  and 
equipment — Will  relocate  permanent- 
ly.  Box  1604.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TO  EDITOR  seeking  a  live-wire  ambi¬ 
tions  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  My  10  years’  experience:  news, 
features,  public  relations  photography, 
darkroom  work  New  York  City  will 
be  asset  to  your  paper.  As  family  man, 
age  33,  eager  to  relocate  smaller  city. 
Available  for  interview  convention 
week.  Box  1648.  Editor  i  Pnblisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relationg 

EUROPEAN,  29,  fluent  French,  Spa¬ 
nish  and  English,  Harvard  grad,  top 
contracts  overseas,  heavy  editorial  and 
news  writing  experience  in  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  newspaper  wants  to  handle 
public  relations  tor  tl.S.  firm  in  France 
or  Morocco.  References  and  resume 
upon  r^uest.  Write  Box  1613,  Editor 

&  Pnblisher. _ 

RECENTLY  released  military  PRO, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  (sold 
out),  widely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  journalism  and  management  wishes 
editing  or  sales  promotion  job  in 
Washington  where  he  is  a  resident, 
house  owner  and  member  of  National 
Press  Club.  Young  family  man  who 
“doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  Pocatel¬ 
lo.”  Must  have  $150  plus  to  start. 
Available  soon.  Box  1638,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS— Employ  woman  writer  in  res¬ 
idence  part  time  while  writing  book. 
Get  full-time  resnita.  Experience  re¬ 
porting,  AP,  radio,  features,  colIeM 
press.  News  Bureau.  Degree.  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Prefer  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Write  Box  1618,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WRITER,  photographer,  editor,  aged 
33,  seeks  post  with  industrial,  trans¬ 
portation  company  or  newspaper  in 
East  or  Midwest.  11  years’  experience 
airline  and  industry  publicity.  Family 
man,  stable,  now  employed,  start  at 
conservative  salary  where  opportunity 
and  higher  future  earnings  indicated. 
Write  Box  1619.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CHICAGO  WRITER,  30;  Msgaxine, 
newspaper,  publicity  experience;  know 
entertainment  field  well.  Box  1755, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NF.W'SPAPER.  Trade  Msgasine.  Honse 
Organ,  Publicity  background.  Now  on 
large  company  staff.  Age  31.  Jonrnal- 
ism  grad.  Seeks  opportunity  in  com¬ 
munity  or  public  relations.  Box  1712, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


.All  Departments 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


All  Departments 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OUT¬ 
SIDE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  33  FORMER 
STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON. 
TIMES-HERALD 


WRITE  OR  CALL: 
Harry  E.  Deppert 
Wilmington  SuneJay  Star 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Telephone  6-5421 


Photography 


REPORTER.  .\ge  30,  lyi  years  ex¬ 
perience  dailies,  reporting,  rewrite, 
desk,  city  editor,  10,000  daily. 

REPORTER,  Age  30,  5  years  exper¬ 
ience  dailies,  reporting,  rewrite, 
desk. 

REPORTER,  age  34,  16  years  exper¬ 
ience  reporting,  public  relations. 

DRAMA-BADIO-TV  CRITIC,  age  37, 
$125  week,  chart  areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  9 
years  experience  dailies. 

ARTISTS,  age  54,  $150  week,  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3.  4.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience;  editorial  art  director. 

CO-MMERCIAXi  ABTI.^tTS.  age  42, 
Chart  Area  4.  20  years  experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  - PHOTO  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  age  45,  $150  week,  26  years 
experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  46,  25  years 
experience. 

SPORTS  REPORTER -COLUMNIST, 
age  46,  $150  week.  24  years  exper¬ 
ience. 

SPORTS  REPORTER -COLUMNIST, 
age  47,  $115  Week.  Chart  Area  I  to 
9,  27  years  experience. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  age  26,  $75 
week,  5  years  experience. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  age  47,  Chart 
Areas  2  or  4.  20  years  experience 
general  sports. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  age  47,  $100 
week.  Chart  Areas  1  through  5,  25 
years  experience,  reporting,  desk, 
makeup. 

MAKEUP  EDITOR,  age  41,  13  yeara 
experience. 

EDITOR,  age  44,  Chart  Areas  1  to  4, 
20  years  experience  state  editor,  copy 
reader,  makeup. 

EDITOR,  age  38,  21  years  experience 
news-picture  editor,  telegraph,  make¬ 
up. 


EDITOR.  Chart  Areas  1  to  4,  37  years- 
experience  news  desk,  telegraph, 
copy  reader,  makeup. 

COPYREADEB.  age  38,  $113  week,  17 
years  experience. 

COPYREADEB.  age  43,  $100  week. 
Chart  Areas  3  and  4;  $115  in  Chart- 
Areas  6  to  9.  20  years  experience 
news-telegraph. 

COPYREADEB,  age  52,  Chart  Areas 
1  to  9,  30  years  experience  rewrite, 
reporter,  broadcaster. 

COPYREADEB.  age  37,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience,  sports  editor,  drama  critic, 
reporter. 

REWRITE,  age  34,  $135  week.  Chart 
Area  2.  8VS  years  experience. 

REWRITE,  age  31,  Chart  .Vreas  1  to 
9.  10  years  experience. 

REPORTER — Women’s,  11  years  ex¬ 
perience,  festnrea,  food,  women’s, 
activities. 

REPORTER,  age  30,  3  years  exper¬ 
ience,  women’s  features,  fiction. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  age  26,  3  years- 
experience,  society,  columnist-editor, 

ASSISTANT  SOCIETY  EDITOR,  age 
33,  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  7  years- 
experience  Assistant  society  editor, 
retail  ad  copy  writer. 

SALF-SMAN,  age  52,  $100  week,  18^ 
years  experience  display  advertising. 

SALESMAN,  age  58,  20  yeara  exper¬ 
ience  night  club  and  restaurant  ad¬ 
vertising. 

SALESMAN,  $150  week.  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  display  advertising  and 
real  estate  manager. 

SALESMAN,  age  56,  $100  week,  13 
years  experience  display  advertising. 

TREASURER,  16  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  IFi  years  public  acc-ouat- 
ing,  financial,  auditing. 

CREDIT  MANAGER,  32  yeara  news¬ 
paper  experience  bookkeeper,  head- 
bookkeeper,  7  years  credit  manager. 


-  PROMOTION  CUT  I 

_  MEDIUM-iriae  Midwestern  newspaper 

12  TOPFLIGHT  cut  expenses — and  promotion.  Lesvee 

kjr\wc  I^CIO  promotion  manager  without  job  I  Would 

IvCWO  MCIN  likf  position  with  newspaper  or  in 

public  relations.  Background  of  mag- 
•  .  .  THIS  TEAM  in  one  year  built  »*ine,  newspaper  reporting;  five  years 
the  paper  to  a  position  of  force  and  P''""”’.*;®"-  P^-efera  Midwest  or  South. 

..  II  B®  anywhere.  Family  man,  age 

ntiuence  in  the  community  unequall-  32.  Top  references.  Box  1744,  Editor 
ed  m  its  73-year  existence.  A  Pnbliaher. 

_  PRGMOTION,  public  relstiona,  pub¬ 
licity  exerutive.  Background:  bosiness- 
WOITC  OD  /~Aii  industry,  government,  labor,  editing, 

wRiic  iJK  GALL:  promotional  copy.  Speaker.  Person- 

Harrv  E  Dfinn^rt  able — 30’8.  Salary  or  fee.  Box  1742, 

w,.|  .  '  i-'opptsri  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

I  mmg  on  Sunday  Star  public  relations  and  newspaper 
Wilmington,  Delaware  man,  with  top  record.  Versatile  writer. 

resourceful  researcher.  Married.  42, 
Teleohone  6-5421  Journalism.  B.A.  Earning  $7,500  but 

^  not  fully  using  knowledge  and  ability. 

_  Seeks  challenging  and  rewarding  posi- 

.  tion  in  New  York  City.  Box  1739, 

PhotomnhT  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Tsan  .2!  ’  REPORTER  in  sixth  year  dailies  seeks 

imsH  "“Metropolitan  and  job  as  publicity  writer.  Box  1753, 

P*i;child  operator.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

festure  writing.  Have  own  equip-  - 

e»r-  Available  for  interview  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS: 

1\,A-NJjA.  87.  married.  Box  1488.  You’re  Here  —  I’m  Here. 

Mitor  A  Pnblisher,  ARE  yon  interested  in  a  creative  dl- 

PHnmc'D  L  T,,io. — - rector  of  promotion  who  can  plan  and 

nuroUR.\PHEB.  25,  single.  5  years  execute  one  hard  hitting  campaign 
National  Magssinea  after  another!  Experienced  metropoli- 
miu  ‘  features)  desires  position,  tan  newspaper  and  syndicates.  Phone 
i  n  V,*!  »"ywhere.  Box  1720,  F-ditor  PLaia  3-6800,  Ext.  604.  or  write  Box 
•  Fublither.  1780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  24.  1954 


THE  ABOVE  EMPLOYEES  ARE  FULLY  EXPER¬ 
IENCED  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  FIELDS  AND 
ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLACE¬ 
MENT  IN  YOUR  JOBS. 

Employers  are  urged  to  fill  their 
open  positions  with  these  people. 

WIRE  —  WRITE  —  OR  PHONE 

LOUIS  C.  JAMES 

TIMES  HERALD  BUILDING 
1317  H  St..  N.W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

PHONE  REPUBLIC  7-1234 

This  Adverti.trmfiit  is  placed  by  the  lyashington  Post  Cosnptsny. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington  as  it  was  in  January.  Circulation 
After  almost  two  solid  days  of  of  the  Sunday  paper  has  increased 
Viearing  from  government  officials  5,960  since  Jan.  17,  Mr.  Harwell 
^Juring  which  only  an  occasional  reported. 

■newspaper  editor  appeared  on  the  *  ♦  « 

rostrum,  the  American  Society  of  Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
.Newspaper  Editors  got  down  to  Times,  reported  to  the  Society 
■some  shop  talk  at  its  final  session  “there  is  very  little  evidence  of 
Saturday  morning.  slanted  writing  in  the  U.  S.”  There 

Six  editors  were  supposed  to  is  some,  he  said,  “but  it  is  really 
take  five  or  six  minutes  in  pre-  precious  little  when  put  against 
senting  their  topics  which  would  the  whole  broad  framework  of  our 
leave  time  for  questions  and  an-  total  performance.”  There  are  a 
vswers  and  debate.  However,  most  few  newspapers  that  slant  news 
*of  them  ran  considerably  over  their  stories,  he  said,  but  they  are  not 
lime  allotments  and  there  was  little  typical.  “The  weight  of  evidence 
discussion  from  the  floor.  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 

*  *  *  ican  newspapers  report  the  news  as 

First  on  the  program  was  Cole-  fairly  as  they  can,  as  honestly  as 
■man  Harwell,  Nashville  Tennes-  they  can.” 

•sean,  whose  paper  discontinued  Mr.  Isaacs  denied  there  has  been 
Tree  listing  of  radio  and  television  slanted  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
logs  in  January.  “As  we  see  it,  press  associations  and  said  no  one 
'publication  of  the  logs  is  a  service  has  ever  been  able  to  substantiate 
to  the  public,”  Mr.  Harwell  said,  such  a  charge.  He  said,  however, 
“But  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  there  is  a  tendency  to  slant  news 
responsibility  of  the  newspapers  copy  in  the  area  of  international 
to  render  this  service.  That  is  the  coverage  where  “correspondents 
responsibility  of  the  TV  and  radio  se-^m  inclined  to  be  influenced  by 
stations  themselves.  their  emotions.”  He  cited  the  case 

“What  sense  does  it  make  for  of  the  Berlin  Conference  where 
TV  and  radio  stations  to  expect —  Dulles  was  reported  to  have  “de- 
to  take  it  for  granted — that  news-  livered”  a  speech  while  Molotov 
papers  will  publish  every  day  in  had  “unloosed  a  tirade.”  There  is 
every  edition,  the  complete  listing  no  evidence  of  this  type  of  distor- 
of  their  programs  for  which  they  tion  in  domestic  news  coverage  of 
are  paid  by  commercial  establish-  the  press  services,  he  said, 
ments  from  advertising  appropria-  There  has  been  fault  to  find  oc- 
lions  for  which  those  same  news-  casionally  with  emphasis,  and  in 
papers  are  competing?  some  cases  interpretation  has  been 

“Consider  the  .subject  also,  from  carried  too  far.  “But  in  every  ex- 
'ihe  point  of  view  of  the  sponsor,  amination  the  result  is  that  while 
He  wants  people  to  see  or  hear  his  we  may  have  judgment  disagree- 
■program  on  TV  or  radio.  He  is  ments,  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
paying  the  station  for  the  time,  pect  bias.”  He  denied  also  that 
'Should  he  expect  the  station  to  labor  reporting  is  slanted  in  some 
bring  the  time  and  channel  and  instances  because  of  the  Guild  as- 
subject  matter  of  his  program  to  sociation  of  the  reporter,  as  some 
the  public’s  attention,  or  is  thus  his  have  charged.  “There  has  yet  to 
responsibility?  Well,  it  strikes  me  be  a  demonstration  of  this  on  the 
'that  is  a  subject  for  them  to  figure  record,”  he  said, 
out  between  themselves.  In  any  Mr.  Isaacs  concluded  that  the 
•event,  why  should  we  rush  in  and  real  slanting  problem  today  is  in 
•volunteer  to  settle  the  issue  be-  headlines.  Some  of  it  is  the  result 
Iween  them  by  shouldering  a  re-  of  mechanical  limitations.  He 
sponsibility  that  is  theirs,  not  urged  that  more  new.spapers  adopt 
ours?”  the  practice  of  giving  their  copy 

Mr.  Harwell  said  considerable  desks  leeway  to  change  headline 
time,  effort  and  expense  was  in-  orders  to  permit  proper  phrasing, 
curred  by  the  TV-radio  editor  in  ♦  •  * 

assembling  and  correcting  the  logs  Nat  R.  Howard,  Cleveland 
and  also  in  the  composing  room.  News,  reported  that  news  photo- 
A  plan  was  submitted  whereby  the  graphs  seems  to  be  on  the  way  out 
stations  would  share  the  expense  of  courtrooms  of  state  courts  pre- 
at  le.ss  than  advertising  rates  and  viously  opened  to  them,  and  some 
less  than  it  cost  the  paper  to  print  other  parts  of  the  courthouses, 
them.  The  broadcasters  refused,  both  state  and  federal. 

So  on  Jan.  17  they  were  dropped.  “We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  clash 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  phone  of  philosophy,  and  perhaps  a  clash 
calls  were  received  the  first  week,  in  law  on  the  matter.  The  philo- 
plus  seven  letters — some  critical  .sophical  clash  involves  the  occa- 
and  some  commendatory.  Many  sional  collision  of  liberties.  There 
callers  thought  the  stations  had  is  nothing  much  anyone  can  do 
been  paying  for  the  space  all  the  about  that.  The  clash  in  this  case 
lime,  he  said.  Circulation  of  the  is  between  the  First  Amendment 
two  daily  papers  is  about  the  same  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Fifth, 


Sixth  and  Fourteenth  amendments,  where  an  innocent  man  had  t»a, 

.  .  .  There  is  no  clear  decision  in  railroaded  to  jail  because  of  prt- 
this  collision  of  liberty.  There  is  trial  publicity,  or  that  a  guilty  man 
no  easy  way  to  tell  which  are  the  had  been  turned  loase  because  of 
important  or  the  primary  liberties  the  same  thing.  He  asked  for  a 
involved.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  show  of  hands  from  the  Societj 
one  must  violate  the  other  three  and  not  one  member  could  poin: 
or  that  three  efface  the  one.”  to  an  instance. 

Mr.  Howard  reviewed  the  rules  Contempt  proceedings  is  a  meth- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  od  whereby  courts  can  protec: 
Canons  of  the  American  Bar  As-  their  sanctity  and  the  rights  of  tbt 
sociation  prohibiting  photographs  accused,  Mr.  Notson  said.  H« 
in  courtrooms.  He  outlined,  also,  cited  a  pamphlet,  “A  Free  Prtsi 
some  of  the  prominent  cases  on  and  a  Fair  Trial,”  written  by  i 
this  subject  now  pending  around  Philadelphia  attorney  last  yeai. 
the  country.  ~  Louise  G.  Fuller.  She  found  tha: 

“I  think  we  need  a  yardstick  in  25  years  since  1928  there  havt 
of  common  sense  to  cover  the  situ-  been  only  25  cases  of  contempt  by 
ation  which  is  rapidly,  in  my  opin-  publication.  Only  four  of  those 
ion,  slipping  out  of  anything  we  involved  criminal  proceedings,  only 
can  do  about  it.  There  are  plenty  two  of  those  four  involved  the  rt- 
of  times,  occasions,  necessities  and  porting  of  criminal  proceedings, 
areas  in  trial  proceedings  where  and  only  a  very  few  of  the  casts  |j| 
photographs  can  be  taken  sensibly,  involved  publication  of  evidenct  I 
soundly,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  not  admissable  in  the  trial.  The  8 
people.  There  are  public  improve-  great  majority  of  those  cases  con- 1 
ment  hearings  which  take  the  form  cern  criticisms  of  the  court,  Mr.  1 
of  trials,  there  are  willing  divorces,  Notson  said.  I 

and  always  will  be.  “Trial  by  newspaper”  is  a  badly  U 

“Of  course,  at  the  same  time  overworked  sinear  phrase,  he  said.  ^ 
there  are  also  many,  many  in-  The  proposal  is  based  upon  a  pre- 
stances  of  supineness  and  cowardice  sumption  and  nothing  else.  ^ 
and  favoritism  on  the  parts  of  Mr.  Notson  said  he  checked  with  | 
judges  who  are  largely  politicians  the  district  attorney’s  office  in  his  I 
with  robes  on.  own  county  and  found  that  only  1 

“I  do  not  know  that  we  can  ob-  20%  of  the  cases  actually  come  to 
ject  now  at  this  point  to  a  state’s  trial.  “In  the  case  of  80%  of  all 
Supreme  Court  enacting  rules  for  the  cases,  therefore,  that  passed 
the  conduct  of  trials  which  includes  through  the  office  of  the  D..\. 
Canon  35.  But  I  would  hope  that  practically  nothing  would  be  learned 
there  was  an  occasion  to  make  an  by  the  public  if  there  were  no  re  | 
a'^peal  even  at  this  late  date  that  lease  of  pre-trial  information.  1 
Canon  35  be  streamlined  in  the  in-  submit  to  you  that  that  is  closing 
terests  of  common  sense.”  Mr.  a  very  wide  area  of  court  proceed- 
Howard  concluded.  ings  to  public  knowledge.” 

*  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Notson.  Portland  Ben  Maidenburo,  Akron  Bee- 
Oregonian,  outlined  the  proposal  con  Journal,  told  the  editors  tha: 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  95%  of  them  and  their  newspa- 
York  State  to  ban  release  of  any  pers  are  guilty  of  not  being  very 
information  in  reference  to  a  trial  good  guardians  of  a  great  deal  of 
by  law  enforcement  officers  or  by  public  money  —  the  millions  tha: 
the  attorneys  for  either  side.  If  are  contributed  to  various  healt 
this  is  enacted  in  New  York,  it  and  welfare  and  charitable  organ- 
will  be  passed  in  other  states,  he  izations  in  their  cities.  There  art 
said.  so  many  of  them  that  editors  sho» 

Referring  to  the  charge  of  “trial  little  interest  in  what  percentagt 
by  newspafier”  which  the  lawyers  of  the  funds  raised  went  for  fund 
cite  a.s  the  reason  for  their  ap-  raising,  how  much  went  for  buying 
proach,  Mr.  Notson  said  he  did  desks  and  equipment,  and  ho» 
not  know  of  a  single  instance  (Continued  on  page  141) 
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Let  Corona  take  care  of  the  inches . . . 
the  tons  will  take  care  of  themselves 


Linotype’s  new  Corona  cuttings-5V^,  7V^,  and  8  point-permit 
you  to  trim  column  measures  a  full  six  points  without  loss  of 
legibility  or  character  count.  At  today’s  newsprint  prices,  such 
savings  really  add  up  for  every  publisher -big  city  daily  or 
small  town  weekly.  These  new  cuttings  run  manually  or  auto¬ 
matically.  Compare  them  with  the  standard  cuttings  and  you’ll 
see  the  savings  you  can  make. 


Space-saving  Corona  Saves  Money 

12  pica  column— 7*/4A44  11 1/2  pica  column — 7*/4  A52 

Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  len 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the  helps  save  newsprint  by  giving 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full  optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  i 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy  size  larger,  with  the  space  econo 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you  of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  ; 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  can  set  more  type  in  less  space  j 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit  still  give  your  readers  the  ben 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char-  of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  cli 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news- !  If  you  want  to  stretch  your  ne 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a  print  dollar  and  give  your  readei 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time,  |  welcome  change  at  the  same  tii 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En-  ask  your  Linotype  Production 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format  ^  gineer  about  a  new  Corona  fon 
for  top  readability  with  maximum  I  for  top  readability  with  maxim 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for  *  newsprint  economy.  Send  today 
I  the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  the  new  Corona  specimen  folder 
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/ou  can  reach  this  rich,  growing 
market . . .  with  impact  and  coverage 
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